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A CENTRAL BANK SYSTEM— HOW IT MIGHT BE 
FORMED WITHOUT THE HELP OF CONGRESS. 


IRST.—Organize in New York, St. 
Louis and Chicago, simultaneous- 
ly, three banks—each of which shall be 
called The Central Reserve City Nation- 
al Bank, adding to the title the name 
of the respective cities. The capital of 
the New York institution to be $25,000,- 
000, and that of the Chicago and St. 
Louis institutions to be $10,000,000 
each. 

Second.—Organize in each of the re- 
serve cities a bank to be called The Re- 
serve City National Bank, adding the 
title of the respective cities. The cap- 
ital of each of these institutions to be 
not less than $1,000,000, and more than 
that in cities having a population of 
500,000 or over. 

The stock of all these various institu- 
tions is to be held by the same share- 
holders, but a majority of the shares 
shall be vested in the board of directors 
of the three institutions first named, and 
no sale of stock shall be made that would 
change the controlling interest. 

The holding of the stock in the man- 
ner indicated would insure the choosing 
of directors of the highest standing. 
The management of the banks really be- 
ing entrusted to the three central re- 
serve city banks would guarantee uni- 
formity of methods and a system of ac- 
counting and inspection that would as- 
sure safety. 

The business of banks of the charac- 
ter above described would be chiefly in 
handling the accounts of other banks 
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and rediscounting commercial 
and acceptances for them. 

A system of banks so controlled would 
be under the best management attain- 
able, and having large capital they 
would be in a position to exercise a 
healthful influence on banking and com- 
merce and would be prepared to render 
substantial aid to other banks, and also 
to assist the general money market in 
times of stress. 

This plan provides for a system of 
central banks with co-ordinate institu- 
tions—not branches—and has the ad- 
vantages of the branch bank system 
without being in any way open to the 
charge of monopoly. The minority of 
the shares would always be distributed 
among other banks or the general pub- 
lic, and the extension of this system 
would be limited strictly to the reserve 
cities, and there could be but one such 
bank in each of these cities. 

Furthermore, it gives to the banks 
named the value of a recognized trade- 
mark, the names alone rendering it im- 
possible for any other banks to be or- 
ganized with the same title, and the 
system of control above outlined would 
bring about a standard of banking that 
would greatly strengthen the confidence 
of the public in the banks of the coun- 
try and thus tend to prevent panics. 

It would not be necessary, in carrying 
out this plan, to organize new banks in 
all cases, as existing institutions might 
be converted into reserve city banks. 
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A central bank of this character could 
be put in operation without waiting for 
any act of Congress, as it in nowise con- 
flicts with any of the provisions of the 
National Banking Act. To make the 
organization effective it would be neces- 
sary that the banks should be organ- 
ized simultaneously and that the owner- 
ship and control of them should be and 
remain, as nearly as possible, in the 
same hands. 

The proposed banks would have ex- 
actly the same powers of issue as other 
national banks now have. These cen- 
tral banks provide an institution ready 
at hand whenever Congress shall con- 
sent to permit the issue of bank circula- 
tion upon general assets without the de- 
posit of special bond security. Some 
of the best banking authorities object 
to the issue of asset notes by our scat- 
tered banking institutions, and the above 
form of bank organization offers a 
ready means of overcoming this objec- 
tion. 


HE foregoing suggestions were for- 

mulated some three or four years 

ago. They might be made of some 

practical importance if our American 

financiers were less prone to await leg- 

islative action before taking action 
along new lines. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the organization of these banks; they 
are not greatly different from banks 
already existing; but they would pos- 
sess some advantages, the most impor- 
tant being the identity of names and 
management. 

We do not know whether the bankers 
really want a central bank or not. If 
they do, we have shown them a way to 
get it without waiting for an act of 
Congress. 

While we do not believe in a central 
bank of the semi-political kind which 
Congress may be asked to authorize; 
one formed on the lines above suggested, 


it is believed, would be more efficient 
and less objectionable. 


LAMENTATIONS for the good old 

days were indulged in by C. A. 
JoHNsTON in an address delivered be- 
fore the recent Convention of the Lou- 
isiana State Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
JouNsTON is president of the First State 
Bank of Columbus, Miss. The subject 
of his address was “Character by Leg- 
islation.” We give space to some of 
his remarks showing how life’s pleas- 
ures are being gradually cut off by leg- 
islative enactment: 


“Ah, how time and legislation change 
the customs and thoughts of people. 
New Orleans was first discovered by 
Captain Lafitte, who made it the port 
of entry for his piratical craft, the 
good ship, so well sailed and so well 
named—The Satan. This was his ref- 
uge and safe harbor for his crew and 
plunder. He joined Old.Hickory in its 
defense, and you search in vain for a 
monument to his memory, for the rela- 
tionship is disavowed. 

“Later the Louisiana Lottery made 
this its home, and New Orleans became 
the depository of the floating, specula- 
tive capital of the continent. And I 
want to say that I know scores of pros- 
perous business men who got their start, 
their stake, from the Louisiana Lottery. 
I know of freed farms and happy homes 
where abide contentment and plenty, 
put there from the same source. I have 
never seen a man or family it hurt finan- 
cially, morally or otherwise. It may 
have had its sins, but I cannot recall a 
single benefaction, or philanthropist 
that can equal its record for good. 

“This accumulation here of capital 
soon made the city rich and bad. Then 
the old aristocrats formed a jockey club, 
built a race track, and on it the finest 
strains of America’s finest horses con- 
tested. There are those yet who thrill 
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at the memory of the race between Bos- 
ton and Lecompte. Thousands in the 
later days grew mad over the lightning 
speed of McChesney. 

“Betting was, to many, an auxiliary 
to the sport, as wine is to a banquet. 
Neither did it lead to thieving any more 
than dinner drinking to drunkenness. 
Racing, too, brought other thousands 
of good, bad and indifferent, all depos- 
itors and spenders of money. The city 
got gayer, badder, if you please, it came 
to be the winter home of the idle rich, 
indeed, the Paris of America. There 
were no walls, no gates, handing the 
keys to Rex was a perfunctory formal- 
ity, for the city was—wide open. 

“So much wealth, so much prosper- 
ity, so much human happiness could but 
excite envy in the hearts of those whose 
only business is to regulate the affairs 
of others. 

“People will be amused. Legislate 
one form out, and another takes its 
place, and generally on a lower plane. 
When the Sunday amusement bill gets 
through, you must abandon opera, and 
turn to the wall the pictures of Patti, 
Neilson and Constantine; in its stead 
the Salvation Army will beat its bazoo 
on the neutral ground by day, and dese- 
crate the hallowed auditorium of the 
French Opera House at night. 

“In Mississippi legislation has cov- 
ered every possible phase of human ac- 
tion. Our code reads like the front 
part of the Bible, where legislative con- 
ceit was exhausted meeting the ingenu- 
ity of God’s favored people. 

“One cannot bet, speculate, intoxicate, 
or stay out late. No child may labor, 
and to their glory be it said the men will 
not. Only our women and negroes 
work. Trade, transportation, corpora- 
tions, every solid interest is overseed 
by a commission. The home has been 
invaded. Mother’s jurisdiction over her 
own flesh and blood has been taken 
away. Father’s control of his boy or 
his girl has been removed, and foster 


parents provided by law from among 
those who never felt a mother’s love, or 
bore a father’s responsibility. Now we 
are sitting up late in the enforcement 
of the laws. Especially are we inter- 
ested in the art of ‘collecting back 
taxes.’ All property, persons, or cor- 
porations that might, could, would— 
no matter about should—are assessed 
and re-assessed. 

“I spent a part of last summer in 
Saratoga. It is called a village, but it 
has the biggest and best hotels of the 
cities. In the old days it was the sum- 
mer resort of the wealth and beauty of 
the South, especially New Orleans. 

“People went there for the rarity of 
the air, the exhilaration of the effer- 
vescing waters, and a little moral relaxa- 
tion. Last season was a failure. An 
enormous falling away in the attend- 
ance. The well borers had nearly ruined 
the springs in their greed to make more 
springs, but little politicians of the Leg- 
islature under the drive of the preach- 
ers and reformers had ruined racing 
and the speculative feature of the 
place.” 


After declaring that we have too 
many laws, Mr. Jounston thus con- 
cluded his lament: 


“We all take life too seriously, we 
stint and strive to save, devote our time 
to doing penance, being good in prepa- 
ration for a life to come. We pass this 
very garden of Eden, this real heaven, 
making sacrifices, omitting opportuni- 
ties, leaving the sweet flowers of pleas- 
ure unplucked, the bounty of nature un- 
touched, all—all for an ethereal dream 
of a future that may never come. Let 
us live in the open where the birds sing, 
where the air is redolent of nature.” 

Though the “good old days” are 
gone, Mr. Jounston should take heart. 
True, the Louisiana Lottery no more 
offers its munificent prizes to the poor 
and thrifty, but the bucket shop and 
numerous other forms of gambling yet 
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flourish. Horse racing is falling into 
disrepute, but one may still bet on a 
thousand and one things which, if less 
exciting, are just as effectual in sepa- 
rating the fool and his money. Prohi- 
bition extends its sway over a continu- 
ally-widening area, but most people— 
even bankers sometimes—find abundant 
opportunities for slaking their thirst. 

Piracy as a pastime is no longer safe; 
even smuggling is growing more and 
more difficult each year. Still, one may 
have a fairly good time. In the lan- 
guage of that touching poem, by our 
luminous though misguided contempor- 
ary, “The New York Sun”: 


“We may be happy yet, 
“You bet!” 


Laws may be viewed in two ways: 
as a coercive moral power, and as de- 
claratory of changes in public opinions 
and habits which the majority have al- 
ready adopted. If the reform meas- 
ures alluded to above are the result of 
a genuine improvement in public morals, 
they are hardly to be deplored, but are 
rather an evidence of progress. How- 
ever, Mr. Jounston’s rebuke to those 
who are over-enthusiastic in reforming 
the world by statute was by no means 
lacking in timeliness. He spoke elo- 
quently and forcibly for the develop- 
ment of character by the observance of 
honesty and truthfulness and by home 
training. Shrieking appeals for more 
and more legislation to make the world 
honest and virtuous are less effective 
than these tried, old-fashioned methods 
of character building. 


WING to the fact that its business 
promised to increase more rapid- 

ly than the law permits, one of the big 
New York insurance companies recent- 
ly dismissed 1,000 of its agents. Busi- 
ness that costs too much to get is not 
worth having, and it was on this prin- 
ciple that the New York Legislature 
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limited the new business which life in- 
surance companies might take on an- 
nually. Other reasons perhaps prompt- 
ed the enactment of the restriction, but 
doubtless the chief one was that a great 
deal of the new business was obtained 
only by making too great an outlay to 
procure it. 

This is practically the objection urged 
against the payment of interest by 
banks to obtain deposits. 

But people have more or less fear of 
big financial institutions, and a law lim- 
iting their aggregate resources may yet 
be forthcoming. Carsar liked men who 
were fat, but the American legislator 
often views fat financial institutions 
with distrust. 


K 4Nsas has taken a step in the 

direction of bank management by 
the State in one of the amendments to 
the banking law providing that “Any 
officer of any State bank who may be 
found by the Bank Commissioner to be 
dishonest, reckless or incompetent, shall 
be removed from office by the directors 
of the bank upon the written order of 
the Bank Commissioner.” 

This places in the hands of the Bank 
Commissioner the power of determin- 
ing whether a bank is being managed 
in a dishonest, reckless or incompetent 
manner, and when he so decides the di- 
rectors must remove the offending offi- 
cer. That is an extension of the pow- 
ers of State supervision, and while open 
to objection in that it may possibly re- 
sult in an arbitrary use of power and 
that it also takes away, in a measure, 
the freedom of control which banks 
have heretofore exercised, it may, if 
wisely employed, do much good. 

The tendency toward a stricter super- 
vision of banking by State and Federal 
authority is growing. Experience may 
show that some of the recent laws were 
unnecessary, and that they interfere 
with the freedom of banking more than 














is desirable. But where such interference 
cannot be shown, every safeguard 
thrown around the business of banking 
should be welcomed, and will be, we 
are sure, by the banks as well as by the 
business community generally. 


W HETHER we shall get currency 

legislation of the right kind, or 
whether we shall simply have a sugar 
coating of the Aldrich-Vreeland ideas 
on bank currency, will be determined 
largely by the attitude of the bankers 
of the country in the next two years. 

A significant change has taken place 
in the last ten years among bankers with 
regard to credit currency. From a po- 
sition of hostility the bankers have 
come to be favorable by a preponderat- 
ing majority. At the Denver Conven- 
tion, the vote was unanimous, or prac- 
tically so. 

But the currency legislation of the 
country will not be determined by the 
bankers alone. It will be necessary to 
carry on a campaign of education among 
all classes of voters. For this work the 
bankers, by their special knowledge of 
the subject, are well equipped. They 
will have to do missionary work, how- 
ever, not only among their depositors 
but among those who are strangers to 
bank books and bank checks. 


AX echo from the “rich men’s panic” 

of 1907 comes from Newport, 
where, according to newspaper reports, 
tradesmen are having great difficulty in 
collecting their bills from the multimil- 
lionaires who pass their summers at that 
attractive and expensive resort. As a 
means of enforcing payment of their 
claims, some of the Newport merchants 
are threatening arrest of the delin- 
quents. It is said the Rhode Island 
law authorizes imprisonment for debt if 
the person who swears out the writ will 
pay the debtor’s board at the jail, 
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amounting to thirty cents a day. Such 
form of punishment would doubtless 
prove effectual. Palates accustomed to 
truffles, ortolans and paté de foie would 
soon tire of the plain and homely fare 
furnished at thirty cents per day. 

The rich are proverbially slow pay. 
Some way it seems much more labori- 
ous to pay a bill with a check than to 
plank down the ready cash. The poor 
and middle classes, being obliged to pay 
cash, are the ones on whom tradesmen 
always rely. But, nevertheless, the rich 
are good customers, even though very 
slow about paying. They know this well 
enough, too. .One of the Newporters, 
when pressed for payment of an ac- 
count, very promptly transferred his 
trade to New York. Others threatened 
to follow his example. 

While the rich do not exactly belong 
to the anti-paying fraternity, they 
seem disposed to defer the payment of 
their bills to the very last day of grace. 
They regard tradespeople with bills as 
one of the petty annoyances that should 
not be allowed to mar the pleasure of 
the wealthy do-nothings. 


BRILLIANT financial schemes are 

being born in these swelling times. 
One of the latest is a syndicate of sure- 
ty companies to guarantee deposits in 
the national banks. It may prove prac- 
ticable, and would certainly be more 
likely to succeed than if any company 
single-handed should undertake this 
latest form of insurance. 

Bettamy in “Looking Backward” 
declared that the trusts would finally 
become so numerous and powerful that 
the people in self-defence would have 
to form a single gigantic trust to ab- 
sorb all the others; in other words, that 
production and trade would have to pass 
into Government hands. 

Perhaps the surety companies may 
be able to carry out their scheme of in- 
suring bank deposits. Possibly, how- 
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ever, the obligations assumed will be so 
great that people will demand that the 
insurers themselves be insured. Will 
this lead to the Government being called 
on as a final resort? 


{CE questions of diplomacy and 
banking may grow out of the at- 
tempt of the present régime in Turkey 
to obtain the considerable sums of mon- 
ey which the Asput Hamm, the late 
Sultan, is believed to have had on depos- 
it in the banks of New York. If the 
money stands to the individual . credit 
of the former ruler it is difficult to see 
how the present Government can get 
hold of it, unless Asput Hamp should 
be found in a condescending mood and 
willing to sign checks. Should he re- 
fuse, no doubt strong persuasive meas- 
ures might be adopted by his captors. 
But at present he seems to have the 
whip-hand. 

According to a newspaper dispatch 
relating to this matter, it is stated that 
Great Britain has always made it a point 
of honor that Government protection 
shall be extended in every possible way 
to the right of safe deposit in British 
banks. About the hardest thing in the 
world is to get money out of an English 
bank, once deposited there, except on 
the check of the man who deposited it. 
That has been one of the sources of 
confidence in English depositaries. Rul- 
ers all over the world, great speculators, 
criminals of various sorts, revolution- 
ists, people of large wealth living in 
countries where political conditions are 
insecure, have for generations been ac- 
customed to deposit their surplus cash 
in British banks, confident that it will 
stay there till they call for it. Diplo- 
mats say that if the amounts and own- 
ers of this kind of deposits in British 
banks were known, the whole world 
would be astounded, and there would be 
scandals in half the countries. 

It is said that the United States has 


not had occasion to make a national pol- 
icy as to such things, and the question 
may prove highly interesting, whether 
this Government shall encourage New 
York banks to hold on to their AspuL 
Hamp deposits, or to turn them over to 
the Turkish Government on a proper 
showing that they really ought to go to 
that Government. In recent years no 
small amount of money has come to 
American banks in this and related 
ways. Americans handle investments in 
vast sums for royalty and nobility in 
many European countries, and the safe- 
ty deposits of great people have to some 
extent come along with this business. 
South and Central Americans, indeed, 
have not much favored United States 
banks with this sort of business, being 
uncertain whether this Government 
would adopt the British plan or not. 
The decision which may have to be 
reached in the Turkish case therefore 
promises to be of large importance. 

Despotic rulers whose seats of power 
are somewhat wabbly can take time by 
the forelock and lay by snug sums in 
foreign depositaries where they may 
be available for use should it become 
necessary to resort to flight. The shady 
financier or the politician who has ex- 
ploited the community may get his win- 
nings secretly stowed away beyond the 
reach of those who seek to call him to 
account. 

Probably the former Sultan of Tur- 
key, accustomed to live luxuriously, will 
be exceedingly reluctant to give up his 
hoarded millions. The New York banks 
will no doubt promptly pay to the au- 
thorized person, but they need. not be 
expected to have any interest in hurry- 
ing a decision of the controversy. While 
the disputants wrangle, they have the 
money. 


BOVE all the tariff discussion, the 
wrangling over schedules, the ar- 
guments for and against the Federal 
plan to supervise corporations, rises a 
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hopeful note of promise for the future. 
The American farmer, who has more 
than once brought the country out of 
the slough of despond, has been hard 
at work putting in a big corn acreage 
which now promises the biggest yield 
ever known. If this promise shall be 
fulfilled, and if the other crops now 
growing do not meet with unforesee- 
able accidents, the country should ex- 
perience next fall and winter a sense 
of quickened prosperity, whatever the 
outcome may be regarding the tariff 
and the Federal scheme of supervising 
the corporations. 

While we are inclined to be optimistic, 
we cannot, however, lose sight of the 
possibilities of mischief that may grow 
out of currency legislation at the reg- 
ular session of Congress. There is lit- 
tle evidence of sound currency opinion 
in Congress, and the legislative pro- 
gram will be directed by the same forces 
that shaped the Aldrich-Vreeland in- 
iquity. 

The bankers and business men of the 
country need to be alert in preventing 
the solid progress of the country from 
being halted by another inflation scheme. 


PEAKING at the annual conven- 

tion of the Minnesota Bankers’ 

Association, President JosepH CHapP- 
MAN said: 

“The fact that a larger percentage 
of people in the United States are liv- 
ing in the cities and towns than are 
found in the rural communities is one 
worthy of serious consideration and 
study by such an organization as the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association. It is 
to you gentlemen largely that the father 
of the young man living in the country 
comes to for advice as to what school or 
college the boy is to attend or what pro- 
fession he should follow, and it is your 
duty to be so advised and posted regard- 
ing conditions in the cities that you can 
intelligently advise that father whether 


it is to the boy’s interest to leave a farm- 
ing community, where the chances are 
that in five or ten years he can own a 
farm and be worth from $10,000 to 
$50,000 by intelligently farming the 
land, or whether he should go to the 
great cities and become the future mot- 
orman and street-car conductor. 

“The future of any nation depends 
largely upon the training and instruc- 
tion received by the youth. The fact 
has been called to my attention, and I 
now wish to impress it upon your minds, 
that. the common-school system of the 
State of Minnesota does nothing to en- 
courage any boy or young man to re- 
main on the farm. The subject of agri- 
culture is absolutely ignored. The pa- 
pers are full of the success of such men 
as Mr. Rockeretier, Mr. Carneair, 
Mr. Hit, Mr. Roeers, and the impres- 
sion is conveyed to the boy in the coun- 
try school that it is only the failures 
who remain on the farm; that the boy of 
brains must go to the city to make his 
future. 

“I do not want to be misunderstood 
as saying that no country boys should 
come to the cities, but I do think it is 
time that they should be advised that it 
is only the very small percentage of 
young men who can climb to the top 
of the ladder in our great cities, while 
it is a fact that every young man of ca- 
pacity and industry can amass a compe- 
tency on the farms.” 

Since farther back than we can re- 
member the delights of city life vs. those 
of the country have formed the subject 
of many a rural debate. Plato and his 
pupils used to haggle over it at Athens 
and Cicero and Antony frequently dis- 
cussed it over a stein of Anheuser-Busch 
in the Forum Romanum. Yet, they did 
not settle it; and so the discussion goes 
on. 

The countryman used to be regarded 
almost universally as a boor and an 
ignoramus. But for dense ignorance 
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there are city chaps who can take all 
prizes. 

There ‘are two respects in which the 
countryman has the advantage. He has 
pure air and food that is fit to eat. 
With the improvement in mail service 
and the extension of trolley lines, farm 
life has been relieved of much of its 
former isolation. Better means of cul- 
tivation have also lightened the farm- 
er’s labors and enhanced his profits. He 
has more time for enjoyment and for 
reading, and improves his opportunities. 

Great as are our cities, the strength 
of America lies in its farms and rural 
homes. “Back to the land” is well 
enough. For the average boy, “Stay 
on the land” would be better. 


HILE the character of bank re- 
serves is of great importance, we 
doubt very much that it would be wise 
to place all banks under Federal super- 
vision in order that uniform provisions 
might be made with respect to the kind 
and amount of reserves to be held by 
the banks. 

Primarily, where does the fault lie as 
to the kind of money in which bank 
reserves are now kept—with Congress 
or with the banks? With Congress, in- 
disputably. For that body has stub- 
bornly perpetuated the full legal-ten- 
der silver dollar, the greenbacks, and 
has refused to sanction the issue of 
credit bank notes. But for this action 
by Congress, there would be nothing 
available as bank reserves except gold 
coin and gold certificates, for it is hard- 
ly conceivable that any bank would 
hold credit bank notes as reserves more 
than it would bank checks. 

Congress is not only at fault in pro- 
viding improper kinds of money which 
may be used as bank reserves, but it 
has forced the use of silver as reserves 
upon the national banks by forbidding a 
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national bank from belonging to any 
clearing-house association whose rules 
prohibit the use of silver in this man- 
ner. 

Now, with this record, unless Con- 
gress shall change its policy, we do not 
see that anything is to be gained, so 
far as relates to an improvement in the 
kind of money used as reserves, by 
turning over the regulation of all banks 
to the Federal Government. Something 
would be gained, however, by compell- 
ing all banks to keep a reserve of some 
sort, and to this extent Federal super- 
vision might be beneficial. 

Before the proposal to turn all banks 
over to the Federal Government shall 
be worthy of serious consideration, Con- 
gress should show that it has some con- 
ception of its duty toward the banks 
and the public by getting rid of the 
legal-tender notes, silver dollars and 
silver certificates, and the bond-secured 
bank notes, all of which are employed 
as bank reserves and none of which are 
fit for this purpose. When this is done 
it may be worth while to seek to have 
the States pass some uniform legisla- 
tion on the subject of bank reserves. 

It would conduce greatly to business 
stability were it possible to have all the 
bank reserves kept in gold and silver. 
An important step would be taken to- 
ward attaining this end if Congress 
would retire the legal tenders and sil- 
ver dollars and replace the bond-secured 
bank notes with credit bank notes. Then, 
without bringing the State banks under 
Federal control, these 
would, of necessity, keep their reserves 
more largely in gold than they do now. 
A second important step could be tak- 


institutions 


en by requiring the reserve city banks 
and perhaps all national banks, to keep 
their reserves in gold; and by degrees 
the States might be made to see the wis- 
dom of requiring the State banks, and 
trust companies doing a commercial 
business, to conform to the same rule. 
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XCELLENT as the National Bank- 
ing Act undoubtedly is in its main 
features, its recent history compels us to 
regard with disfavor any suggestion for 
placing all banks under Federal regula- 
tion. Within a generation hardly any 
important alterations have been made 
in the law. The one conspicuous change 
made—that of reducing the minimum 
capital from $50,000 to $25,000—was 
hardly in the direction of strengthening 
the system. 

In the meantime, what has been the 
history of the banking law of New 
York, upon which the National Bank- 
ing Act was largely modelled? It has 
been repeatedly amended, and in mate- 
rial respects only recently. And the re- 
sult has been that institutions organized 
under the law have in ten or fifteen 
years grown to proportions almost 
equalling those reached by the national 
banks in over forty-five years. 

No; the Federal Congress has failed 
utterly to grasp the banking needs 
springing out of our vast increase of 
industry, commerce and population. It 
has blindly and stupidly adhered to a 
system of currency that greatly ham- 
pers business, and has done nothing to 
afford the banks increased facilities for 
serving the public. And the result has 
been that a new class of institutions has 
arisen to meet the demands which Con- 
gress failed to recognize. 

And the situation could not well be 
different. Congress is a large body, 
and necessarily moves slowly. Besides, 
banking legislation is peculiarly open 
to hostile political attack. This applies 
more to bank legislation by Congress 
than by the States. Political capital is 
pretty apt to be made out of banking 
legislation by Congress, but hardly any- 


body pays attention to the banking leg- 
islation enacted by the States. 

Then the conditions prevailing in the 
various parts of the country differ so 
widely that a uniform system of banks, 
however beautiful it may be theoretical- 
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ly, might be much less serviceable to the 
public than the several varieties of in- 
stitutions now existing. 

While we believe most profoundly in 
the desirability of having the bank re- 
serves kept in gold, and favor all wise 
measures for supervising the banking 
business, we have seen nothing that 
leads us to conclude that these ends, im- 
portant as they are, justify so revolu- 
tionary a proceeding as placing all our 
banks under Federal control. 


WE had always supposed that the 

Aldrich-Vreeland currency law 
must have had somebody’s approval be- 
sides that of those who had bonds to 
sell. All the bankers and currency ex- 
perts that we knew anything about were 
outspoken in opposition to it, yet we 
always thought it must have had sup- 
port somewhere. At last the cat is out 
of the bag. Here is the whole story, 
taken from a newspaper dispatch dated 
Washington, June 26: 


“Under the same conditions I would 
do it again,’ said General Jacob S. 
Coxry, at the Capitol yesterday. He 
was replying to a question as to whether 
he had any regrets over bringing his 
so-called Coxey’s army to Washington 
in 1894. 

“It is just fifteen years since I came 
to Washington at the head of the army,’ 
he said, ‘and I would do it again under 
similar provocation.’ 

“Speaking of his reasons for march- 
ing his followers to the capitol city, 
Mr. Coxey declared that Congress had 
recognized the soundness of one of his 
contentions by passing the Vreeland- 
Aldrich currency bill. He referred to 
his demand for the issuance of non- 
interest-bearing bonds, and said that 
this demand had been met in the emer- 
gency currency bill. 

“ ‘But,’ he said, ‘the banks and not 
the people get the benefit of the pro- 
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“Coxey’s currency” would be an en- 
tirely appropriate name for it should 
any of this “money” ever be issued. 

But there is a serious phase to this 
matter. The same man whose financial 
theories are condemned by practically 
everybody who has ever studied the 
problem at all, and supported by the 
eminent reformer Coxry, is now in con- 
trol of the committee destined to shape 
our currency legislation in the near fu- 
ture. Ignorance rather than intelli- 
gence has directed the financial legisla- 
tion of the country for nearly fifty 
years. Are the bankers and business 
men of the United States going to con- 
tinue to permit the Coxeyites to shape 
the action of Congress in regard to 
banking and currency? The country 
very much needs something better than 
this, but does it deserve it? Not while 
bankers and business men hold their 
hands and merely look on and grumble. 
Unless they are up and doing, they may 
get more Aldrich-Vreeland measures, 
worse, if possible, than the one they al- 
ready have. 


N an address on “Bank Advertising,” 
delivered before the last annual 
convention of the California Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. F. W. Ex.itswortu of 
the First National Bank of Chicago had 
the following to say: 

“It was not so long ago that banks 
considered it undignified to solicit busi- 
ness in any way. To-day the bank 
which has the same conception of the 
word, and refuses to exert itself to se- 
cure customers, is either standing still 
or losing ground, with the chances larg- 
er in favor of the latter condition.” 

Undeniably, this is true, whether all 
bankers are pleased with the changed 
conditions or not. Exertion for new 


business may, indeed, become overexer- 
tion, and then the bank pays too dear 
for its whistle. 


But legitimate means 
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of adding to a bank’s business by adver- 
tising or other proper form of bidding 
for popular favor can be defended upon 
many grounds. 

Is it better, for example, for reput- 
able savings banks to advertise their fa- 
cilities for taking care of people’s mon- 
ey, returning it when wanted with inter- 
est, or to allow the savings of the thrifty 
to be hidden away in the ground, in the 
unused stove or in various hiding-places, 
to be lost, stolen or destroyed? Should 
the banks refrain from advertising 
while every get-rich-quick scheme un- 
der the sun is trying to entice the peo- 
ple’s money away from them? Shall 
the bucket-shop be allowed to put forth 
its glaring announcements while the 
bank or bond-dealer with safe and sound 
securities to sell keeps silent? 

Those who do not favor bank adver- 
tising must answer these questions af- 
firmatively—but there are precious few 
such banks in the country. 

The bank, a beneficent institution, in 
its competition for the public’s money, 
comes into conflict with schemes of all 
kinds, ranging from the hazardous and 
visionary to those which are swindles 
pure and simple. The promoters of 
these dangerous and dishonest schemes 
do not spare their use of printers’ ink. 
It is their chief reliance. While the 
banks cannot, and should not, go to the 
same lengths in advertising their busi- 
ness, they can at least place before the 
people in a clear, intelligible and at- 
tractive form the inducement which the 
bank offers in the way of safety and 
service. Then, if people lose or waste 
their money by putting it into foolish 
and reckless schemes, the banks will 
at least have offered them the choice. 

The growing popularity of banking, 
the wonderful development of savings 
accounts in particular, indicate that the 
educational advertising which has been 
done by the banks of late has begun to 
bear solid fruit. 

Mr. Extswortn’s address dealt with 














a number of phases of bank advertising, 
and was especially valuable as represent- 
ing the experiences of one identified 
with one of the largest and most success- 
ful banks of the country. 


HE able report made by the com- 
mittee appointed by Governor 
Hugues to investigate the New York 
Stock Exchange ought to lead to some 
improvement in the methods of trading 
on the Exchange. In fact, improve- 
ments will probably be made by the 
Stock Exchange itself without waiting 
for the enactment of new laws. 

The report consists more of analysis 
of methods than of recommendations, 
but this was necessary in order to fur- 
nish a clear understanding of the prob- 
lems to be met. The reforms urged 
seem well calculated to bring about bet- 
ter methods of trading, and are sound 
and well-considered. Nothing less, of 
course, was to be expected from a com- 
mittee of such high character. We re- 
gret our inability to present the report 
in full. What the committee says with 
respect to the advertising of speculative 
ventures seems to us especially perti- 
nent: 


“A large part of the discredit in the 
public mind attaching to ‘Wall Street’ 
is due to frauds perpetrated on the 
small investor throughout the country 
in the sale of worthless securities by 
means of alluring circulars and adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. To the 
success of such swindling enterprises a 
portion of the press contributes. 

“Papers which honestly try to dis- 
tinguish between swindling advertise- 
ments and others may not in every in- 
stance succeed in doing so; but readiness 
to accept advertisements which are ob- 
viously traps for the unwary is evi- 
dence of a moral delinquency which 
should draw out the severest public con- 
demnation. 

“So far as the press in the large cit- 
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ies is concerned the correction of the 
evil lies, in some measure, in the hands 
of the reputable bankers and brokers, 
who, by refusing their advertising pat- 
ronage to newspapers notoriously guilty 
in this respect, could compel them to 
mend their ways, and at the same time 
prevent fraudulent schemes from deriv- 
ing an appearance of merit by associa- 
tion with reputable names. 

“Another serious evil is committed by 
men who give standing to promotions 
by serving as directors without full 
knowledge of the affairs of the compa- 
nies, and by allowing their names to 
appear in prospectuses without knowing 
the accuracy and good faith of the 
statements contained therein. Investors 
naturally and properly pay great re- 
gard to the element of personal char-. 
acter, both in the offering of securities 
and in the management of corporations, 
and can therefore be deceived by the 
names used in unsound promotions. 

“For the regulation of the advertis- 
ing evils, including the vicious ‘tipster’s’ 
cards, we recommend an amendment to 
the Penal Code to provide that any per- 
son who advertises, in the public press 
or otherwise, or publishes, distributes or 
mails, any prospectus, circular, or other 
statement in regard to the value of any 
stock, bond, or other securities, or in re- 
gard to the business affairs, property, or 
financial condition of any corporation, 
joint stock association, copartnership or 
individual issuing stock, bonds or other 
similar securities, which contains any 
statement of fact which is known to such 
person to be false, or as to which such 
person has no reasonable grounds for 
believing it to be true, or any promises 
or predictions which he cannot reason- 
ably justify, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor; and, further, that every news- 
paper or other publication printing or 
publishing such an advertisement, pros- 
pectus, circular, or other statement, 


* shall, before printing or publishing the 


same, obtain from the person responsi- 
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ble for the same, and retain, a written 
and signed statement to the effect that 
such person accepts responsibility for 
the same, and for the statements of fact 
contained therein, which statement shall 
give the address, with street number, of 
such person; and that the publisher of 
any such newspaper or other publica- 
tion which shall fail to obtain and re- 
tain such statement shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Printers’ ink has many beneficent 
uses, but may also be used to deceive 
the unwary. Perhaps no worse use can 
be made of it than in heralding to the 
unsophisticated the numerous hazy 
speculative schemes that border so close- 
ly upon downright swindling as to make 
the distinction an exceedingly fine one. 

“Oh, yes,” say the wise ones, “if peo- 
ple are such fools as to lose their money 
in that way, let them do it.” But the 
committee does not take that view. The 
pity of it is that these get-rich-quick 
schemes draw a large part of their sup- 
port from people who can least afford 
the loss that almost invariably follows 
“investment” in them. 

We are bound in truth to say that the 
banks—the savings banks specifically— 
have done but little, by attractive adver- 
tising of their own, to stem this flood 
of newspaper exploitation of cheap 
schemes. 


ADPRESSING the Michigan Bank- 

ers’ Association at its last annual 
convention, JaMes B. Foran, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, called attention to the possibility 
of a tendency developing in the public 
mind to place too much faith in the 
power of legislation to correct defective 
banking methods. While favoring wise 
bank regulation by public authority, 
Mr. Forean pointed out that in the end 
the success or failure of a bank, as of 
other business enterprises, must be de- 
termined by the capacity of its manage- 
ment. 


We are a great people for remedying 
everything wrong by statutory enact- 
ment. One of the latest of the multi- 
form schemes proposed is the corpora- 
tion tax, not designed primarily for the 
purpose of raising revenue, but for 
bringing the corporations under Federal 
regulation. They have been subject to 
legislative regulation by nearly half a 
hundred States, but they need more 
laws for their control, therefore put a 
Federal tax on them, and, ultimately 
have Congress grinding out new laws 
for them, and put Federal officials in 
control of their affairs. 

If we are to have bank inspection 
that trenches upon the management, 
such examination, if made by anybody, 
ought to be made by bankers themselves. 
A good rule to observe would be one 
which regards the management of the 
banks as the functions of their officers 
and directors, not of the Government. 


IG deposit totals are the goal to- 
ward which many ambitious bank 
managers are forever pressing. Yet, 
big deposits do not always mean big 
dividends. It all depends upon how 
much its costs to get these deposits and 
to hold them. Still, the banker who 
hankers after swelling deposit totals 
cannot be severely censured. He mere- 
ly reflects the spirit of the age in which 
we live. The man with the big automo- 
bile, the big house, the big bank roll— 
the man who kills big game—dazzles 
our admiration and commands our ap- 
plause. 

Up to a certain point the struggle to 
build up deposits is a costly process ; but 
with that point once passed, the deposits 
become so large, and the expense pro- 
portionately smaller, that the bank can 
gradually see an enhanced profit, and 
sometimes may change its methods to- 
ward greater conservatism, “scorning 
the base degrees by which it did as- 
cend.” 
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Some banks that have never succeed- 
ed in obtaining big deposit totals often 
have considerable compensation by pro- 
claiming their large surplus, the high 
proportion of capital to deposit liabili- 
ties and the very satisfactory dividends 
declared. 

There is no gainsaying the fact, how- 
ever, that size commands respect in re- 
gard to a bank just as it does in relation 
to most other things. To explain why 
this is so would be to tell why day is 
day and time time. We suppose the 
blame for this—if any blame there be— 
should be shifted upon the shoulders of 
that convenient scapegoat, the public. 
If everybody thought just as much of 
a little bank as of a big one, many a 
weary bank manager who now sits at his 
desk devising schemes whereby to aug- 
ment his gross deposits would be lying 
on the sand at Atlantic City or fishing 
in the Michigan lakes. 


Yarious plans have been put forth 

for organizing a central bank, 
one of the latest being that offered by 
GrorGe M. Reynovps in an address be- 
fore the Iowa Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
ReyNo tps is president of the American 
Bankers’ Association and also president 
of the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Instead of suggesting that the bank 
be owned by other banks, he would pro- 
hibit the latter from owning any of the 
stock. He favors selling the stock to 
the public, and suggests that in order 
to make the shares attractive the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee a moderate 
dividend. He does not propose to de- 
posit all the bank reserves with this 
central bank, but only the deposits of 
the’ three reserve cities. The Govern- 
ment funds are also to be deposited 
with it. Upon the gold accumulated 
from these deposits, notes would be is- 


sued in equal amount. Authority is 
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also to be granted the bank to issue 
credit notes. ' 

Doubtless in proposing that the 
shares of the central bank be held by 
the public instead of by the other banks, 
Mr. Reynotps has sought to avoid the 
political hostility that might be aroused 
if the banks were allowed to be the prin- 
cipal or only stockholders. 

If a central bank shall finally be the 
plan evolved by the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Monetary Commission, great care will 
have to be taken not to disturb the ex- 
isting relations between the banks and 
their reserve agents. That point was 
clearly perceived by Mr. Reynoups and 
his proposals contemplate a minimum of 
interference with these relations. 

The student of American political his- 
tory will watch with interest the con- 
test provoked when the central bank pro- 
posal gets into the arena of practical 
politics. It may go through with fly- 
ing colors, and it may be the one issue 
needed to galvanize the dead Democracy 
into life. 


NE part of the Wall Street investi- 
gating committee’s report deals 
with the difference that exists between 
the kind of speculation carried on by 
those who have some knowledge of the 
game and have the capital and skill re- 
quired to play it and that carried on by 
the novice. The report says: 


“A real distinction exists between 
speculation which is carried on by per- 
sons of means and experience, and 
based on an intelligent forecast, and 
that which is carried on by persons with- 
out these qualifications. The former is 
closely connected with regular business. 
While not unaccompanied by waste and 
loss, this speculation accomplishes an 
amount of good which offsets much of 
its cost. The latter does but a small 
amount of good and an almost incacul- 
able amount of evil. In its nature it is 
in the same class with gambling upon 
the race-track or at the roulette table, 
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but is practised on a vastly larger scale. 
Its ramifications extend to all parts of 
the country. It involves a practical 
certainty of loss to those who engage in 
it. A continuous stream of wealth, tak- 
en from the actual capital of innumer- 
able persons of relatively small means, 
swells the income of brokers and oper- 
ators dependent on this class of busi- 
ness; and insofar as it is consumed like 
most income, it represents a waste of 
capital. The total amount of this waste 
is rudely indicated by the obvious cost 
of the vast mechanism of brokerage and 
by manipulators’ gains, of both of 
which it is a large constituent element. 
But for a continuous influx of new cus- 
tomers, replacing those whose losses 
force them out of the ‘Street,’ this cost- 
ly mechanism of speculation could not 
be maintained on anything like its pres- 
ent scale. 

“The problem, wherever speculation 
is strongly rooted, is to eliminate that 
which is wasteful and morally destruc- 
tive, while retaining and allowing free 
play to that which is beneficial. The 
difficulty in the solution of the problem 
lies in the practical impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing what is virtually gambling 
from legitimate speculaton. The most 
fruitful policy will be found in meas- 
ures which will lessen speculation by 
persons not qualified to engage in it. In 
carrying out such a policy exchanges 
can accomplish more than legislatures.” 


6¢Q@HALL we continue to offer and 

pay four per cent. interest on de- 
posits, even though that should mean 
a sacrifice of our surplus and a disre- 
gard of all the principles of sound 
banking?” This is the question which 
many of our banks are asking them- 
selves at the present time, for competi- 
tion with them has become so keen that 
very often reckless inducements are of- 
fered in the endeavor to attract new 
business. 


Clark Williams, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, addressed 
the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in convention at Saratoga Springs, 
July 16, upon this very question, and 
we give here, in full, his warning upon 
the payment of excessive rates of in- 
terest. 

“As we well know,” said Mr. Will- 
iams, “the practice is due largely to 
improper competition and a desire for 
large figures, in disregard of conserva- 
tive, sound, paying banking. Invested 
capital is entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn, and the banking community, yes, 
and posterity, can properly expect in- 
creasing strength in every institution 
having the people’s money in its care, 
under either State or national super- 
vision. 

“Is it possible to earn a respectable 
dividend, to set aside a reasonable sur- 
plus, to pay your expenses, to main- 
tain your legal reserve, and to pay 
interest at four per cent. on your 
money, if you are doing a conservative 
loan and investment business? 

“There are those who reply to the 
logic of the proposition by broadly de- 
nying the right of supervising officers 
to interfere with their policies in the 
conduct of their banking business, and 
some openly state that they do not pro- 
pose to observe such suggestions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or of the 
Superintendent of Banks, but will 
run their business without outside 
interference and as they please; and, 
gentlemen, in this to a certain degree 
they are right. We in the Banking 
Department do not approve of that 
measure of paternalism which would 
presume to dictate policy in the con- 
duct of the. banking business of the 
institutions under our supervision, and 
we have been most particular to avoid 
it; but when a policy becomes so ex- 
tended and of such a character as to 
jeopardize the soundness of some of 
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our banks, it is obviously our duty to 
make every effort for its correction. 

“As a result of the general discussion 
of the interest rate on the occasion of 
the recent convention of the savings 
banks, it might be inferred that they 
were the greatest offenders. These 
mutual institutions face a somewhat 
different problem. With due regard 
for soundness and surplus, there are a 
few that might safely pay four and 
one-half per cent. There are others 
that could properly pay four per cent., 
but the greater number should pay 
three and one-half per cent. 

“The greatest offenders are among 
our national and State banks of de- 
posit and discount, which pay these 
rates on daily or monthly balances in 
open account. The trust companies are 
offenders equally with the banks if 
these rates are paid on such accounts. 
The device commonly employed to an- 
nounce the character of this business 
is the ‘interest department.’ The law 
prohibits to them the use of the word 
‘savings.’ Can you tell me of a single 
institution operating such a depart- 
ment in this State which would not use 
this word to describe its business if it 
were lawful to do so? Was it not the 
legislative intent to restrict this busi- 
ness for the protection of the public 
and to safeguard the institutions 
chartered to care for the savings of the 
provident poor? There might be justi- 
fication for the existence of such ‘inter- 
est departments’ in institutions serving 
communities without savings bank 
facilities, but in such cases the segrega- 
tion and proper investment of these 
funds should be required. If I were 
asked what thing embodied the greatest 
offense to the safe, conservative banker, 
without hesitation I should reply ‘that 
sign, interest department; four per 
cent. paid on deposits whether large 
or small.’ 

“It seems to be the opinion in certain 
communities that coercion or concerted 


action is necessary for the general re- 
duction of the interest rate. With this 
opinion I cannot agree. There are 
those in nearly every community who 
selfishly confine their vision to the four 
walls of the institution whose affairs 
they administer, and who are chronic- 
ally opposed to general movements for 
the public good. 

“I believe it to be the duty of the di- 
rectors of every financial institution to 
determine for themselves, without coer- 
cion, the question of the interest rate to 
be paid on deposits; and as directors 
acting independently, there is but one 
question I would put to you. Will your 
institution be any stronger, or any 
cleaner, or any sounder, or in any way 
more properly profitable to your stock- 
holders if you reduce your rate of in- 
terest? If you determine that your in- 
stitution would be any stronger, any 
cleaner, any sounder, or any more 
properly profitable, then, gentlemen, it 
is your duty, and you should have the 
courage, to adopt the more conservative 
course for the sake of the institution 
under your control and for the public 
good. 

“I believe that evidence of such con- 
servatism will appeal to your patrons 
and will result in advantage to every 
corporation adopting this policy. 

“Gentlemen, my plea is for the 
strong surplus, and banking for quality 
rather than for quantity, and that the 
effort should be not only to get the 
money, but to be sure that you can pay 
it back. 

“I feel confident that the members of 
your association will join me in the 
hope that the day of high interest rates 
on deposits is coming to an end. 

“Providence is blessing us with a 
period of prosperity, and it behooves 
us as good bankers in availing of our 
experiences, to maintain our reputation 
for sound banking throughout the state 
of New York.” 
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5 representing the loose and danger- 

ous notions prevalent with regard 
to the taxation of wealth, we quote the 
following from a signed article by for- 
mer President Roosrvett, in a recent 
number of “The Outlook”: 


“The multi-millionaire is not per se 
a healthy development in this country. 
* * * If his fortune is the result of 
great service rendered, well and good; 
he deserves respect and reward for such 
service—although we must remember to 
pay our homage to the service itself, 
and not to the fortune which is the 
mere reward of the service; but when 
his fortune is passed on to some one 
else, who has not rendered the service, 
then the nation should impose a heavily 
graded progressive inheritance tax, a 
singularly wise and _ unobjectionable 
kind of tax.” 

Now, this view proceeds upon the the- 
ory that the great fortune itself is an 
evil. But it is not necessarily so. Con- 
ceivably, a great fortune like that of the 
late RusseLt Sace, put to wise and 
beneficent service to the community, may 
be of immense benefit to the public. 

Mr. Roosevett does not seem to re- 
gard taxation as a means to be employed 
solely for procuring revenues to meet 
the necessary expenditures of govern- 
ment, but as an instrument to be em- 
ployed in redressing social inequalities. 
Wealth is not only to be made to con- 
tribute its due share to the maintenance 
of the State, but it is to be reduced, 
scattered and perhaps destroyed at the 
behest of the doctrinaire whose theoriz- 
ing leads him to see in it something that 
is a menace to the well-being of the 
community. 


NDER the wise and energetic di- 
rection of Mr. JoHn Barrett, 
Director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, the movement for 
establishing an American bank in the 
Latin-American countries has gained 
strong support, which promises to take 
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practical shape in the near future in 
forming the organization of such an in- 
stitution. 

A bank of this character is not need- 
ed to furnish local banking facilities in 
any of these countries, but to assist 
American trade and enterprise. It is 
believed that a bank operating with 
American capital, and manned by Amer- 
ican officers, would in many cases be 
more helpful to our commerce and en- 
terprise than either the local banks or 
the great English, French and German 
institution. Generally, the local banks 
in Latin America are large concerns, 
ably managed. This may be said also 
of the foreign banks doing business 
there. But it is doubtful if any of these 
institutions are as well equipped for 
extending our trade or as favorably dis- 
posed toward it as an American bank 
would be. Besides, if our banking cap- 
ital desires to embark in the search for 
profit in those countries, it should be 
accorded equal privileges with the bank- 
ing capital of France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Great Britain. That 
it has been debarred from those coun- 
tries is the fault of ourselves, not of 
our Southern neighbors. 

We ought at least, under suitable reg- 
ulations, to permit persons who may 
wish to incorporate a bank to do business 
in Latin America to have a Federal 
charter. That would give the institu- 
tion more prestige than it could have if 
incorporated under State law. 

It is to be hoped that American cap- 
italists may take up this enterprise and 
carry it through to a successful issue, 
and if the assent of Congress is re- 
quired that it may be speedily obtained. 


AN OPTIMIST. 


BARTON HEPBURN, president of 

e the Chase National Bank, thinks we 
“will soon have such progress as 

will make what we used to call ‘boom 
times’ look like normal.” As a cheerful 
prophet Mr. Hepburn stands first, with no 
second in sight—New York World. 
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BANKING IN ST. LOUIS. 





A Brief Survey by the Editor of The Bankers Magazine. 


=) I‘ any word could 

| fittingly de- 
scribe the character- 
istic of banking in 
St. Louis, that word, 
I believe, would be 
“stability.” Bank- 
ing is conducted on 
sound lines in the 
majority of Amer- 
ican cities and towns, but of the larger 
cities, with the exception of Baltimore, 
perhaps none can show quite such a con- 
servative record as St. Louis. 





Whether the banking traditions that 
have governed the city for so long were 
derived from the thrifty French who 
were among the pioneer settlers of the 
Mississippi River trading-post or from 
the Germans who constitute so large a 
portion of the population of to-day, does 
not matter much so far as regards exist- 
ing conditions. One finds, however, that 
the Germans (who seem to have a na- 
tive aptitude for scientific banking) are 
prominent in the control of banking in 
St. Louis to-day. 

Very early in the history of banking 
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Mercantile Trust Company Building, St. Louis. 


(Home of Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National Bank.) pos 





St. Louis Union Trust Company. 


in Missouri this trait of conservatism 
was manifested. In Knox’s “History of 
Banking in the United States” it is de- 
clared of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri: “The management was conserva- 
tive—too conservative to suit the busi- 
ness men of St. Louis.” * * * 


“Although the Bank of the State of 
Missouri was established to provide the 
people of the State with a sound cur- 
rency, it did not sufficiently perform 
that duty. It was too conservative and 
cautious. * * * The currency it sup- 
plied was good enough—almost too 
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good, for it was esteemed better than 
gold, but there was not enough of it.” 

And from the same authority (Knox’s 
History) comes the following remark- 
able tribute to the early State bank cur- 
rency of Missouri: 
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“In the wild, reckless period, when 
almost anything in the shape and ap- 
pearance of an engraved bill with the 
name of a bank on it was good enough 
to buy public land with, and good 
enough, therefore, for all other pur- 
poses—and in the later period, when 
other Western States authorized banks 
to issue notes based on various kinds of 
bonds, with the place of redemption out 
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of the way and difficult of access—some- 
times in a forest or swamp—the Legis- 
lature of Missouri refused to charter 
institutions to multiply such currency 
within the limits of the State. Although 
the first two pioneer banks came to an 


end, the first in three years and the sec- 
ond in five years, through mismanage- 
ment, their notes were maintained at par 
to the end. The notes of the Bank of 
the State of Missouri, which followed 
them, were preferred to specie, in New 
Mexico, Utah and on the Pacific Coast, 
and the same high character marked the 
issues of the system of banks authorized 


xem 7? 


by the general law of 1857. 
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SurvivAL or Sounp Bankine TRApI- 
TIONS. 


The sound banking practices begun 
in the early history of the State of Mis- 
souri and the City of St. Louis have 
survived unto this day. But as this is 
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clearing-house now reporting a total of 
thirty-four. 

While the banking traditions of St. 
Louis are perhaps ultra-conservative, 
and although the same spirit may be 
clearly discerned to-day, there is a dis- 
position among many of the more mod- 





National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


not a panegyric but aims to be a truth- 
ful record, it must be said that a num- 
ber of so-called “savings banks” which 
had been bidding rather too strongly for 
deposits by the payment of high inter- 
est rates went down never to reappear 
in the panic of 1873. In the twenty- 
seven years from 1872 to 1898, inclu- 
sive, the number of banks was reduced 
from fifty-eight to twenty-one; but since 
1898 there has been an increase, the 


ern institutions to break with the old 
order of things when necessary to make 
progress along safe lines. This con- 
test—if such it may be called—between 
the old spirit of conservatism and the 
modern spirit of progress probably tends 
to produce that fair average between ex- 
cessive progress and undue restraint 
which will enable the St. Louis banks 
to be sure they are right before going 
ahead. Their history shows they have 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 
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generally been right; the figures shortly 
to be presented will show that they have 
gone ahead. 


Bia BANKs AND OTHERS. 


In studying banking in St. Louis one 
is naturally attracted by the most con- 
spicuous bank—the National Bank of 
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tution and has had a remarkable growth, 
one must not overlook some of the small- 
er banks which have special claims to 
notice. There is the Boatmen’s—but 
one year younger than Tue Bankers 
MaGazine; the Bremen, an old bank 
with a big surplus in proportion to cap- 
ital, and its stock selling at about the 





BRECKINRIDGE JONES 
President Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 





Commerce—whose _ balance-sheet foots 
up over $90,000,000. A hundred-million 
bank in St. Louis—and the Commerce is 
headed for that figure—is much more re- 
markable than it would be in Chicago or 
iu New York, because St. Louis ranks 
much below either of these cities in pop- 
ulation. 

But while the National Bank of Com- 
merce is a very large and strong insti- 





top notch; and the Franklin, earning 
very satisfactory profits—to mention no 
others. 


CiearinG-Hovse Precautions Loox- 
ING TO SAFE BANKING. 

The St. Louis banks have adopted the 
plan of clearing-house examinations, 
originated by Chicago, and it is work- 
ing out excellently. It is an additional 





| 
| 
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precaution against incompetent or reck- 
less banking, showing that the banks of 
St. Louis are ready to adopt a well-con- 
sidered measure for enhancing the safe- 
ty of their business—an evidence of pro- 
gressiveness of the wiser sort. ~ 


Sr. Lovis Banxs Soup 1n TIME oF 
Panic. 


They tell you in St. Louis that no 
panic ever originated there; that the 


It is certainly worth mentioning that 
out of a total of 1,016 banks in the 
State of Missouri there was but a single 
failure in the panic of 1907. 
Uxrra-ConservatismM Givina Way To 

Sare Proaress. 

Banks represent the sum of the char- 

acter of their officers and directors. If 


any criticism might be made of the av- 
erage St. Louis banker it would be ex- 





WALKER HILL 
President Mechanics-American National Bank, St. Louis. 


effects of panic are shorter-lived than 
in the other large cities. They might 
with truth say that in the panic of 1893 
no banks failed, and that no clearing- 
house certificates were issued, nor were 
there any bank failures in the 1907 
crisis. In the latter year certificates 
were issued, because experience had 
shown that policy to be wisest. 


actly that quoted above—he is too con- 
servative. Now, even in banking, that 
quality may be carried too far. I think 
some banks in St. Louis—several of 
them, in fact—have carried it too far, 
and the growth of the banks and of the 
city has been retarded in consequence. 
To keep the assets of a bank small and 
safe, is good banking; to make them 
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grow to large proportions and still main- 
tain the same standard of safety, is bet- 
ter banking. I believe that institutions 
like the National Bank of Commerce, 
the Mercantile Trust Company, the 
Third National Bank, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, the Mechanics’- 
American National and others, are lead- 


ing the way in this broader field of 
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The St. Louis banks are growing— 
not in size alone, but in strength, and 
the commerce of the city is developing 
year by year. 

What the people of St. Louis were 
capable of doing was abundantly shown 
in the World’s Fair of 1904, commem- 
orating the centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase. But almost equally instruc- 





Mechanics-American National Bank, St. Louis. 


banking without sacrificing the sound 
and safe principles upon which banking 
in St. Louis has always rested. And 
this aggressiveness has become indispen- 
sable in banking, as it has in manufac- 
turing and in merchandising. The bank 
that does not push ahead falls behind, 
and a city whose banks are not progres- 
sive along wise lines will find its indus- 
try and commerce decaying. 


tive was the aftermath of that event. 
These great exhibitions have not infre- 
quently caused an unhealthy “boom” in 
real estate values and subsequent depres- 
sion. St. Louis had neither experience. 
Real estate values were not inflated, nor 
has there been any depression since the 
Fair. That event undoubtedly benefited 
the city financially as it did otherwise. 
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PrRSONNEL OF THE BANKs. 


What an important part of a bank 
are its officers and clerks—those who 
meet the public, from the bootblack to 
the man of millions—and make or un- 
make the bank’s reputation. Were it 
possible to make a composite photograph 
of the bankers of St. Louis, exhibiting 
the average of their temperaments, prob- 
ably the result would be an individual 
possessing about the qualifications usu- 
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through the mismanagement of a very 
few small and unimportant banks. St. 
Louis has an honorable banking repu- 
tation, well deserved, and means to try 


to maintain it. 


Bank anv Trust Company BuILpINGs. 


The bank buildings of St. Louis, as 
may be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustrations, are generally large and mod- 
ern. In point of size the National Bank 
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Francis Bro. & Co. Building, St. Louis. 


ally associated with success in banking. 
The Pittsburgh banker is more cordial, 
the New York banker icier. 

The St. Louis banker has pride in the 
record made by the banks of his city, 
and realizes that the conduct of his own 
institution must be such as will reflect 
no discredit upon that record. This 
spirit is general. It operated strongly 
in favor of the system of clearing-house 
examinations. The fact is here recog- 
nized that a city may undeservedly get 
an unfavorable banking reputation 


of Commerce and the Third National 
are in the lead—both of these being new 
buildings. Soon the Mechanics’-Ameri- 
can National will have what will be 
practically a new home, at Broadway 
and Locust, diagonally across the street 
from the present location. The Mer- 
chants’-Laclede National has a very 
handsome home. Generally the trust 
companies have buildings of a distinctive 
banking type, like those of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and St. Louis Union 
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Trust Company. The State National, 
Central National and the other banks 
are all well housed. 


CoMMERCE AND INpDUsTRY. 


As banking bears such an intimate re- 
lation to commerce and industry, the fol- 
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Paved streets, miles .....ecees. 
Paved alleys, miles 
Public sewers, miles, to 
ary, 1909, 648.22; cost 
Conduits for underground wires, 
Sp aascidrchid ain Gea ttn Sea wee 
Water supply, capacity gallons 
Oe GE wistsnconnadancevcecnes 
Water = supply, 


Janu- 


licenses..... 


consumption 
Receipts for water 
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President Commonwealth Trust Company, St. Louis. 


lowing facts, taken from the annual 
statement of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, will be found of interest: 


ST, LOUIS IN 1908. 
BPOG, “OGURTS WED 0c cccecscss 62% 
SERRE Se ee eee 750,000 

Real estate and personal, as- 
SOE, b5.c ns wsmsaas aise $524.302,020 
ME sacn na acuhe ema cewas $18,344,178 

Houses erected during 1908, 
I SS a le a $21,190,369 
Teeeer SVG, TIGE ceccsecvnvece 19 
Public parks, number 27; acres. 2,318 


Public schools, 1908, 
teachers, 2,116; scholars, 


number 105; 
92,- 


765; cost 
Union Station, 32 tracks, cove 
PEON ee ere eee 
Railroad lines terminating in 
Ses FRE, Sacict-vent ane Kesewee 
Street railroads, miles, single 
track, city, 348.41; county, 
I Nai och ns aia b AG e- orn t-ere-coe ee 
PROSONMOTS CATTION ...00060 -c060 
Municipal revenue, year ending 
i EE sembly eee ane me pa merme 
Death rate per thousand, basis 
1908, 722,200 population ...... 
Post office, cash receipts ...... 
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$16,259,628 
194 
160,000,000 


68,960,000 
$1,830,870 


$11,560,534 
11 

26 

455.87 
310,589,278 
$8,502,067 


13.56 
$3,974,834 
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Post office, pieces of mail origi- 
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and notions 


and implements 
and steamfitters’ sup- 


lines 


Dry goods 
Millinery 
Vehicles 
Plumbers’ 

plies 
Groceries and kindred 
wk kr 
Tobacco and cigars 
Hardware, shelf and heavy 
Woodenware 





EE Creer Te et ey oie 
CS Seccceiucasicpadtentiecnden 
Beer, 3,194,520 barrels ......... 


Commonwealth Trust Company, St. Louis. 


sating fm Gt. EGU ..6460250 
Tonnage, total tons received... 

Tonnage, total tons shipped.... 
Manufacturers, product ........ 

Bank CleQ@riMG@S§ ....ccccccccsere 
Ranks and trust companies, 

eapital, surplus and profits... 

Tobacco, manufactured 1908, Ibs. 
Webacee COE PREG occcc ccccccces 
Grain receipts, bushels ........ m 
Flour manufactured, barrels.... 965,832 
Flour received, barrels ........ 2,763,700 
tT 

a 

= 

x 
Public elevators, 8; capacity, 

MEE.) cs raed aw bsmamareaw ae 7,000,000 
Private elevators, 31; capacity, 

en ee nee 5,125,000 
Lead received, pigs ............ 1,998,370 
Revenue from harbor fund $135,364 
Zinc and spelter slabs ......... 3,776,260 
Cattle received, number ....... 1,293,564 
Hogs received, number ........ 3,199,922 
Sheep received, number ........ 724,781 
Horses and mules’ received, 

ED. ncdnddaecnshs cage ues 120,853 
Cotton receipts, bales ......... 675,842 
Coal (all kinds) received, tons. 7,365,091 

Sales. 


RE ee Pt nr a 
Furniture and kindred lines.... 
Stoves, ranges and furnaces.... 
Flectric supplies, machinery and 

DE, 666i-ackieedouana ewe tous 
Paints, paint oils and white 

MEY o2svenreccbavaaaeaeed ores ee 
Saddlery and harness .......... 
Hats, caps and gloves ......... 
Drugs and kindred lines, in- 

cluding proprietary goods, 


druggist sundries and chemi- 
cals 


Glass, plate and window, orna- 
ee re perre 
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$65,000,000 
6,000,000 
16,000,000 


7,500,000 
70,000,000 
53,000,000 
45,000,000 
37,000,000 
18,000,000 
47,000,000 

5,500,000 
22,361,640 


11,500,000 
22,700,000 

5,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 


3,250,000 
4,200,000 


19,000,000 
3,000,000 
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a ee er 4,500,000 
DE depndhueddversweemenseuewees 7,500,000 
Railway supplies ...........se+. 15,000,000 


Trunks and bags, etc. ......... 2,500,000 
Steel castings and foundry and 

machine shops products ..... 18,500,000 
Wool receipts, 1908, 23,123,340... 6,500,000 
Hides, receipts 1908, 70,587,900.. 11.500,000 
Carpets and kindred kinds..... 5,250,000 


Railroad and street cars manu- 
re ere 9,000,000 
Paper, stationery and envelopes 9,000,000 
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In the “Financial Review for 1908,’ 
published in the annual report of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, W. W. Hoxton, 
the manager of the St. Louis Clearing- 
House Association, has the following to 
say in regard to this important work: 
By far the most notable incident in our 
local financial affairs during the past year, 





WM. H. LEE 
President Merchants’-Laclede National Bank, St. Louis. 


Ee ee ee 1,750,000 
Glass and queensware .......... 2,125,000 
TREY WUOGECIS 6 ctccccccscenees 7,000,000 
Tin and enameled ware ........ 5,500,000 
MN ED: odin cctcecsvene 9,000,000 


Tue Sr. Lovis CLeartnc Howse. 


Mention has been made already of 
the system of examining the banks un- 
der the direction of the clearing house. 





was the establishment of the Bank Ex- 
aminer’s Department of the St. Louis 
Clearing House. Following the lead of 


Chicago in this matter, the committee of 
management, early last year, picked from 
the ranks of the national bank examiners, 
and forthwith employed, Mr. Clifford E. 
French, a man thoroughly qualified by tem- 
perament and experience for the arduous 
work assigned to him. Mr. French resigned 
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from the Government force, and immedi- 
ately organized a capable corps of exam- 
iners. which, with Mr. French at its head, 
works only at the behest of the clearing 
house, under the supervision of the commit- 
tee of management. As to the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of these examinations, I 
have only to refer the reader to any officer 
of his own bank or trust company. 
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affairs of any institution, he sends a copy 
of his exhaustive report to the president of 
that institution, and notifes all the di- 
rectors of his action, requiring from them 
a written reply to such notice. If he finds 
nothing to criticise, he so notifies the chair- 
man of the clearing-house committee, and 
the report is treated and filed as a con- 
fidential document, accessible only to the 





Merchants’-Laclede National Bank, St. Louis. 


The examiner is given due latitude in the 
conduct of his work, and while it is possi- 
ble that he may be sent to a particular in- 
stitution, the rule is, that he shall go 
whither he listeth, and, of course, unan- 
nounced. There is the understanding, how- 
ever, that he must examine, at least once a 
year, all the banks and trust companies 
having clearing-house connections—a_ total, 
at present, of forty-eight. When the ex- 
aminer has completed his scrutiny into the 


examiner. If, however, he finds any matters 
which, in his judgment, require correction, 
he is at liberty to lay these matters before 
the committee. 

Several other cities have followed the lead 
of Chicago and St. Louis, and employed 
special clearing-house examiners—thus add- 
ing another expression to an unmistakable 
national feeling which is leading, without 
doubi, to better business methods, and a 
higher ideal of corporate management. 
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CLEARINGS, 1899 TO 1909, WITH PER 
CENT. OF INCREASE OR DECREASE. 


Berger rer. $1,638,384,203+12.58 Increase 
ieee ansveneeas 1,688,849,494+ 3.11 - 
Es 6eeaeaneesaare 2,270,680,216+34.54 - 
1902.............. 2,506,804,328-+10.39 “ 
1908... .ccccccccce 2e610,479,245-4- 0.12 2 
1904........00006- 2,493,233,918+11.27 is 
asso abhi eras 2,899,798,979+ 3.79 ™” 
eee 2,972,653,307+ 3.83 oo 
1907... cccccccee 39160,619,327+ 6.10 = 





1908......2.e220-- 3,074,806,759— 2.87 Decrease 
1909 (estimated). 3,200,000,000— 


It is interesting to note that the clear- 
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ings reached a total of a billion dollars 
for the first time in 1890, and have not 
since fallen below that figure. 


Ten Years’ GrowTH OF BANKING. 


From statements furnished by W. W. 
Hoxton, manager of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House Association, the accompany- 
ing information was obtained respecting 
the banking situation in St. Louis ten 
years ago, and at the present time: 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE 


ST. LOUIS BANKS, 


DECEMEER 2, 1899. 





Surplus 
NAMES. and Undi- Total 
Capital. vided Profits. Deposits. 

National Bank of Commerce .........ccceces $5,000,000.00 3,286,308.79 $24,345,956. 25 
Tee PO TNE 66 oa bn 66 8b:h0Sedesvecne 1,000,000.00 276,774.88 10,821,828.23 
Merchants'-Laclede National Bank ......... 1,400,000.00 232,990.19 9,465,861.93 
Continental National Bank ...........ceesee 1,000,000.00 405,485.13 9,503,674.52 
errr rrr ree 2,000,000.00 822,497.19 8,312,934.33 
Sy Se SE 6 oo aie coe canon ciieuee 2,000,000.00 481,223.15 6,588,748.37 
OE (IE oc oncaacancvds-catnawasecncen 1,000,000.00 572,678.46 5,532,417.10 
Te rrr rere ee 1,000,000.00 796,601.90 4,633,410.96 
German Savings Institution ................ 250,000.00 514,080.67 5,164,602.32 
American Mizchange BOnk ...ccccccccc’csccse 500,000.00 392,078.43 4,199,102.69 
German-American TARE .ccccccccccccceseses 150,000.00 880,609.26 3,636,207.16 
Pe DE cacncuneneenasadeds costncnwenee 600,000.00 121,364.62 3,622,864.86 
) SE RR ee er ee ee ee 100,000.00 454,667.85 2,544,098.97 
Northwestern Savings Bank ................ 200,000.00 91,043.05 1,800,339.08 
TROND. TL. Kvc cc cwscemesaseensoenresvevence 100,000.00 221,709.55 1,340,471.91 
Testermmtiows TAGE. occ ccccivtccevbrscccecese 200,000.00 83,164.38 991,957.68 
Se SI SEE. be cabdeancned denetaiueesed 200,000.00 51,225.49 777,676.21 
SO TEE o.cb6eké ve eters det isstsesncecee 100,000.00 36,144.37 444,146.54 
Southern Com. and Savings Bank .......... 100,000.00 12,352.11 276,485.71 

DOO |. b.6dknchdxecesdewetucesecthiauasanedan $16,900,000.00 $9,732,999.47 $104,002,783.82 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
BANKS, JUNE 23, 1909. 











Surplus 
BANKS. Capital. and Profits. Deposits. 

OT TEE, ri atoree aces tad sede salesansen $2,000,000.00 $1,709,864.47 $12,928,619.98 
Qe Err 1,000,000.00 35,961.79 »95$ 
German-American Bank ............eseseees 1,000,000.00 636,968.40 5,857,359.77 
eR, S,  Sekn ed aareewuddaaensex wa saews 600,000.00 674,698.17 6,375,470.87 
German Savings Institution ................. 500,000.00 1,332,353.02 9,239,444.41 
DCTS TI inn bi 0 6 elec cites caecas 200,000.00 221,107.58 2,715,336.16 
Merchants’-Laclede National Bank ......... 1,700,000.00 1,806,673.22 15,261,035.85 
National Bank of Commerce ...........c00% 10,000,000.00 8,263,861.64 356.46 
SY SN EE heer cas Cons cee puescerestene 200,000.00 211,563.89 2,661,476.38 
a ee ee rer ee 2,000,000.00 776,293.05 10,800,880.11 
TD, DONE SNE eset hesee sé 4h bei nsw ens 2,000,000.00 2,280,392.45 32,338,562.62 
Mechanics’-American National Bank ....... 2,000,000.00 3,004,677.78 29,872,222.94 
Ph TEE -velbeeeeesehs SC aeuseena endows 100,000.00 517,744.97 2,671,374.99 
Ce Se EE -akb be ccbeedeonkcedece sense 100,000.00 33,885.07 899,963.49 
i MME 2) cvia tase tose wewdseardela hens 100,000.00 30,219.91 502,155.03 
eee PE, ob ba diccdisndcvensuanriateer 200,000.00 53,479.43 1,066,346.66 
ee re 100,000.00 10,823.48 599,638.30 
i REE, eee eee 200,000.00 20,281.22 1,075,645.07 
ee er re ee 100,000.00 988,903.75 4,444,792.54 
MEE SEE. oc cecéorenpanéwececcnshenecdeowes 100,000.00 14,822.78 325,741.88 
NN TE Ter ee ee ee ee 100,000.00 100,783.92 1,066,859.20 
Mercantile National Bank ............-..e6- 1,500,000.00 526,566.33 3,974,533.70 
Northwestern Savings Bank ................ 200,000.00 447,080.97 3,174,677.44 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Bank ......... 5,000.00 2,859.80 203,071.28 
Southern Commercial and Savings Bank.... 100,000.00 131,345.69 1,319,464.91 
ie TE, SE, bbe ce neccrcvdesinnsvecces 100,000.00 10,915.86 333,877.63 
Washington National Bank ............se00. 200,000.00 14,516.08 953,485.03 
Pi GO SEN. s.6:d6sd60b0b50 504000608 8 25,000.00 8,195.86 233,918.94 
First National Bank, Wellston ............. 50,000.00 30,847.78 639,105.07 
TR TH COCO visi de cicinicdesccvsenes 50,000.00 14,652.97 283,967.50 

BI doce eihos-daseapecwecenenaseene oo eee $26,530,000.00 $23,909,341.33 $222,857,634.42 
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| G. W. GARRELS 
: President Franklin Bank, St. Louis. 
; CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE 
i ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES, APRIL 30, 1902.* 
Surplus and Total 
$ Capital Undivided Profits. Deposits. 
5 Mississippi Valley Trust Co. ............e00. $3,000,000.00 $4,335,084.79 $24,542,236.99 
3 eT ee a err 5,000,000.00 4,007,602.33 21,830,103.34 
OE ee rere eee 1,500,000.00 2,179,477.30 8,369,434.31 
ee tt Se ae roan 2,000,000.00 1,633,923.83 4,217,483.09 
a Commonwealth: Trust Co. ...c.cseccsccecvsse 1.000,000.00 1,086,507.31 1,541,238.71 
4 ee SR ee eer ere tt 1,500,000.00 1,521,881.67 1,016,943.59 
NS IE cna sar ewrnie's a eev eraneniaee 1,927,500.00 286,465.27 806,850.27 
“EM, co crise ceeeaeesawenweee 836,730.00 840,047.15 785,598.53 
: American Central Trust CO. ..06 scccdceccsss 999,650.00 504,101.91 807,585.29 
6 WE. -eWedlsiirnwsnsntencsmngnteteeeaametes $17,763,880.00 $16,395,091.56 $63,917,474.12 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
TRUST COMPANIES, JUNE 23, 1909. 
Surplus and Total 
Capital. Undivided Profits. Deposits. 
Commmmanweehtts: Trust CO. sic xsics ccvonscveses $2,000,000.00 $503,425.96 $1,893,180.96 
i; SAN SOMONE TUNG FOO) noe ecicce ne seecuibeee 5,000,000.00 6,957,388.56 23,307,666.20 
BPO THESE COs voi cccosiseccscsssvions 3,000,000.00 6,648,528.19 19,769,246.31 
Biesiasinppt Valley Trust Co, 2... ccccscvesecs 3,000,000.00 5,394,307.32 18,220,118.92 
MEE * 'Seddinescaerncsb saws s eek kastoetewars $13.000,000.00 $19,503,650.03 $63,190,212.39 
- Reports of the trust companies were not made to the clearing-house prior to this 
time . 
= . 
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RECAPITULATION OF CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL 
DEPOSITS OF ST. LOUIS BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES ON DATES NAMED. 


Banks: 


ee SS veccandankawensaeoeerseenkas 
Be.  - Kikewcdincbidwtees coreg adeeeueeas 


EE PC Oe TT 


Trust Companies: 


SS Ge: LN Hehe euhate se Semnemetieeeees 
Se Ge, . ké ned cts eek heciveceneess 


NO: sakiceskaceadacdackscetieceetaw 





* Decrease. 


Surplus and Total 
Capital. Undivided Profits. Deposits. 
.$26,530,000.00 $23,909,341.33 $222,857,134.42 
16,900,000.00 9,732,999.47 104,002,783.82 





$9,630,000.00 $14,176,341.86 


$1 


1 


$63,190,212.39 
63,917,474.12 


*$727,261.73 


3.000,000.00 $19,503,650.03 
7,763,880.00 16,395,091.56 





*$4,763,880.00 $3,108,558.47 





PHOTO BY REMBRANDT, ST. LOUIS 


RUFUS J. LACKLAND 
President Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis. 


While comparisons of this character 
have a certain value, they are not to be 
taken at their face. For example, in 
these tables, it will be noticed that from 
1899 to 1909 the number of banks in- 
creased from nineteen to thirty, while 
the number of trust companies decreased 
from nine to four. This partly explains 





why the deposits of the banks have 
largely increased while the deposits of 
the trust companies have about stood 
still. But another fact must be borne 
in mind. The country is now going 
through a period of depression, and 
while this condition tends to swell the 
bank deposits (particularly those rep- 
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resenting out-of-town bank balances), it 
operates to reduce the deposits of trust 
companies, especially those representing 
savings accounts. 

The trust company in Missouri is a 
modern financial institution, the first one 
in the State having been organized in 
St. Louis in 1889. For some years there- 
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In the last ten years the total depos- 
its of the banks have increased by over 
$118,000,000 and the combined capital, 
surplus and profits have increased more 
than $23,000,000. 


GrowtTu As A CENTRAL REsERVE City. 


As St. Louis is one of the three cen- 
tral reserve cities of the United States, 


WM. H. THOMSON 
Cashier Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis. 


after the companies multiplied more 
rapidly, perhaps, than was desirable, 
but more recently several consolidations 
and eliminations have taken place and 
the trust companies of the city are now 
among the largest and strongest finan- 
cial institutions there. 





sharing that honor with New York and 
Chicago, a statement of the condition 
of the St. Louis national banks as re- 
ported by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on December 2, 1899, and on 
April 28, 1909, should be of interest. 
Herewith is such a statement: 











Third National Bank, St. Louis. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 
OF ST. LOUIS, AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, DEC. 2, 1899. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........... $49,377,450.20 
COUT. occ. ccdenvwdsncanscowes 53,683.93 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 2,970,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits ..  1,400,000.00 


TW. © Bewde Om WORE ccc ccscss 3,560.00 
Premiums on U,. S. bonds .... 87,206.35 
Stocks, securities, judgments, 

Ce GOR vc ccenesnaenaanetese 4,270,937.32 
Banking-house, furniture and 

0 PPT TTT Tr Ty 758,000.00 
Other real estate and mortgages 

WN. oi nt cGbsdanaedacneceates 81,920.85 


Due from other National Banks 9,444,677.05 
Due from State and _ private 

banks and bankers ........... 1,505,883.13 
Due from approved reserve agents .........-- 
Checks and other cash items... 149,309.39 
Fxchanges for clearing-house / .869. 
Notes of other National Banks 73,315.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick - 


GD GUE GONIB ccccccscccsccces 2,056.63 
IE. sinh basal pies oe sein Omak eee 7,816,948.85 
Tegmictemler Motes ...ccccccccce 3,637,881.00 
U. S. certificates of deposit for 

legal-tender notes ........... 940,000.00 
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Five per cent. redemption fund 124,200.00 


Due from U. S, Treasurer ...... 9,000.00 

ED «-dritareaenarepnemne eae eee $84,706,899.30 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im ...secesces $11,400,000.00 

a errr 2,618,500.00 


Undivided profits, less expenses 2,860,884.04 
National bank notes outstanding 2,467,035.00 
State bank circulation outstand- 

MME icc nge a/aerdeuite Mean eceneee. pt eaaaes am 
Due to other National Banks... 17,417,791.51 
Tue to State and private banks 








TE: ie citvcwsconese ede 10,225,396.15 
Due to approved reserve agents ........... 
Dividends unpaid .............. 43,641.00 
Individual Geposits ....cccccscrce 36,282,137.81 
i i  <tokbpeinadavwcees 1,375,033.76 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing ........... 

MY. DGuiucrccmiwmmiasacatwae “sinks eebclex 
Notes and bills rediscounted ....) ........... 
Pe WED covccacetovcssteava Oe eunennnee 
Rt DE <cctrasuseeceaus 15,480.03 

EE. a ccdiceeseesconscenses $84,706,899.30 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 
OF ST. LOUIS AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, APRIL 28, 1909. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........... $124,960,277.74 
EEE re nr ae 41,966.32 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 17,172,290.00 


U. S. bonds to secure deposits.. 907,500.00 
Other bonds to secure U, S. de- 

NE tics d dare ddncacstog nied: wee eit 684,060.02 
U. @ bends om hand ....ccce- 512,980.00 
Premium on U, S. bonds........ 178,968.76 
Securities, claims, judgments, 

. wkwen das sahakeeds dds eada 9,382,239.83 
Banking-house, furniture and 

ID hase ata ts peschadird gw ecediiers 1,772,385.02 
Other real estate and mortgages 

REESE SY eee ce a Pee 219,712.96 


Due from other National Banks. 27,909,633.54 
Due from State and private 

banks and bankers .......... 7,500,149.08 
Due from approved reserve agents ..........- 
Checks and other cash items.. 143,156.83 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 2,578,124.25 


Notes of other National Banks... 547,175.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
ee ee 9,620.93 
IE span pcan s ck 9 eevee eee does 27,089,023.15 
Legal-tender notes ............ 5,866,762.00 
Five per cent. redemption fund 711,064.50 
Due from U. S. Treasurer ...... 222,502.50 
WE. coger secadae ne ceucmewes $228,409,592.43 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in .......... $20,600,000.00 
SNA SEDs «6.16.4 ble ania ave 11,950,000.00 


Undivided profits, less expenses 5,335,006.78 
National Bank notes outstanding 16,914,480.00 
State bank circulation outstand- 

dav egiertatetseuloaeunsece.  damkekmbade 
Due to other National Banks.. 63,769,738.81 
Due to State and private banks 


Oe WANE. bv hihdaccceaneeves 27,201,590.41 
Due to trust companies and sav- 

. 3... area a 4,454,062.57 
Due to approved reserve agents .........-- 
DividenmGs UNG... ccccvcswene 17,337.25 
Individual deposits © .....ccccess 75,638,695.94 
oe are ee 1,181,500.46 
Deposits of WU. S. disbursing 

DE ébicdcntiitcosettviewkiere sineneneees 
Bonde. BOTFOWER 2..ccccccegcone 1,137,386.1 
Notes and bills rediscounted .... ....e0+- aoe 
tt PD  ccccccceseerioealeese. “eeehenbesne 
Maeserves TOF tRMOS  ..ccciccccce 108,975.00 
ee 100,819.11 

WE aviedopedcusetascas eae $228,409,592.43 
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From these official reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency are de- 
rived the accompanying facts regarding 
the progress of the national banks of 
St. Louis from December 2, 1899, to 
April 28, 1909:* 


RECAPITULATION OF THE CAPITAL, 
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company form of organization pos- 
sesses some advantages; but for doing 
business with out-of-town banks the na- 
tional bank is the better equipped. 
Where a national bank and a trust com- 
pany are combined, they possess the ad- 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, DEPOSITS AND 


TOTAL RESOURCES OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF ST. LOUIS—DECEM- 


BER 2, 1899, AND APRIL 


NS oie Kerra swans pea ee enew nae heal 
Surplus and undivided profits............... 


1909, WITH INCREASE. 


December 2, 1899. April 28, 1909. Increase. 
$11,400,000.00 $20,600,000.00 $9, 200,000.00 
5,479,384.04 17,285,006.78 11,805,622.74 
36,282,137.81 75,638,695.94 39,356,558.13 


A SEI oa ks cei cwakNine ee enenceoe 


I 556 6.00 5:6.9:9:8:06:556 4896 2000 K ose ww 27,643,187.66 95,425,391.79 67,782,204.13 
Total TEBOUTCEE 2. ccccscccccccsccveseccsvecee 84,706,899.30 228,409,592.43 143,702,693.13 


While no analysis of these figures 
seems necessary, it may be said that 
they represent a satisfactory rate and 
character of growth. The substantial 
increase of individual deposits indicates 
enlarged local prosperity, while the 
large additions to the bank deposits 
show that St. Louis is growing in im- 
portance as a banking reserve center. 
And concurrently with the enlargement 
of their liabilities to the public, the St. 
Louis banks have strengthened their 
capital equipment, the national institu- 
tions increasing their aggregate capital, 
surplus and undivided profits from $16,- 
879,384.04 on December 2, 1899, to 
$37,885,006.78 on April 28, 1909. 

Here, as in other large cities, a tend- 
ency appears to affiliate the business of 
a trust company with that of a national 
bank. The Mercantile Trust Company 
and the Mercantile National Bank are 
under one roof and one management, 
and I expect to see this example fol- 
lowed. For local business the trust 





*The complete report for June 23, 1909, 
was not available at the time this was -writ- 
ten. 


vantages of both forms of bank corpora- 
tions. 

The figures given show that the bank- 
ing business in St. Louis within the past 
ten years has grown largely, and the 
figures, as well as the character of the 
bankers of the city, justify the state- 
ment that it has grown safely. While 
the trust companies have obtained a 
large share of the banking business, of 
savings accounts especially, the national 
banks appear to be holding their own. 

Just now St. Louis is preparing to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation. For the first hun- 
dred years of its existence a record of 
achievement in manufacturing, com- 
merce and all that constitutes the solid 
and orderly progress of a community 
can be shown of which any city might 
well be proud. The business men of St. 
Louis have shown their capacity to car- 
ry forward their enterprises safely and 
successfully, and have also proved their 
ability to do great things when occasion 
requires. In this work they have been 
sustained by banking institutions as 
carefully and wisely directed as banks 
are anywhere. 








BRANCH BANK EXTENSION IN CANADA. 





By H. M. P. Eckardt. 


CCORDING to Houston’s Bank 
Directory, which is the recog- 
nized authority on statistics of branch 
bank establishment in Canada, the char- 
tered banks opened twenty-three new 
branches in May, 1909, and closed three 
—the net increase in number of bank- 
ing offices, therefore, was twenty. At 
the end of May the total number of 
branch offices owned and operated was 
2,043, of which 938, or a little less than 
half were located in the single province 
of Ontario. Quebec had 315; the three 
Western provinces—Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan—all combined had 
445; British Columbia had 109; Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island had 183; and the Yukon 
District three. The total for Canada 
was 1,993. In Newfoundland the Ca- 
nadian banks have five branches, and 
in the United States, the West Indies, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bermuda, 
and in London, England, they have al- 
together forty-five more—making up 
the grand total of 2,043. 


MontuHLy INCREASES. 


The net increase in May was some- 
what larger than in the months imme- 
diately preceding, as will be seen from 
the following table covering the five 
completed months of the current cal- 
endar year: 


Branches Branches Net 

Opened. Closed. Inc. 

GADORTY ceacccces 13 3 10 
February ........ 13 5 8 
| eee 24 9 15 
EE, ékigeceneaca 15 2 13 
MEME ko cewenenes sue 23 3 20 
88 22 66 


Thus, at present, the banking offices 
are being increased at the rate of slight- 
ly over thirteen per month, say 157 per 
year. During a period of very pros- 
perous trade the pace will be faster, 
and, as may be supposed, it was slower 
during the period of extreme depression 
immediately following the 1907 panic. 
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At the head offices, and throughout 
the branch systems of the various banks 
this department is watched with the 
closest interest and attention. All the 
officers and clerks from the general 
manager down to the juniors clearly 
understand that in the systematic ex- 
tension of the network of branches lies 
the chief chance of building up the re- 
sources and power of the bank. They 
all see, as well, that the more branches 
are opened by the bank the better are 
the chances for promotion and_in- 
creased pay. Therefore, every addition 
to the list of branches is hailed with 
great satisfaction by all ranks of the 
service, not less because it conduces to 
added power and glory for the bank 
than because it may mean an immediate 
step up the ladder of success, an imme- 
diate rise in pay. 


How Brancu Locations Are SELEcT- 
ED. 


The department is usually run by 
the general manager. At the head of- 
fice the officials keep a sharp lookout 
for places suitable for opening. Com- 
petition in planting branches in the new 
towns springing up along new lines of 
railway is exceptionally keen. It is 
especially desired to be the first bank 
in such a place and early information 
as to the town site is prized highly. 
Then, in addition to the look-out kept 
at head office, all the branch managers 
are on the watch for suitable places in 
their respective districts. No matter 
how small the place may be, if it con- 
tributes any business of consequence to 
a branch located near by, it will be 
given a branch office if it is thought 
possible to earn a trifling profit. And 
if the place is growing, a branch will 
probably be run at a loss for a while 
for the sake of the footing to be ob- 
tained by an early start. 


MEETING THE Banks Hatr-Way. 


Occasionally it happens that the busi- 
ness men of a small town are strongly 
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desirous of having banking competition. 
They may have a bank already, but 
think it charges too much, or restricts 
them too severely in their borrowing. In 
that case they have to choose which of 
the dozen and a half banks they will 
approach. If a particular institution 
has a number of offices in the district 
and is well and favorably known, that 
doubtless will be chosen. A deputation 
of business men will go to the nearest 
branch and interview the manager or to 
the head office and see the general man- 
ager. They will explain that they want 
more banking competition and say that 
if this bank will open a branch there it 
will do a good business. 

The branch manager, or the general 
manager if it be at head office, will then 
ask for particulars of the amount of 
business of all kinds done there—the 
manufacturers, how much do they bor- 
row? the farmers, how much grain is 
shipped out annually, how much cheese, 
butter, ete.? If possible, it is desired 
to know how much the existing bank 
has on deposit and how much on loan. 
Then if it transpires that there is an 
opening there, the bank officials will 
take steps that will actually ensure to 
them a fair share of the business. 


FIx1nG THE ConpDITIONS. 


The general manager may say to the 
deputation, which, of course, will be 
composed of substantial business men, 
“If we open a branch there we will 
want to be guaranteed a certain amount 
of business. It won’t suit us at all if 
you people use us merely as an engine 
or tool to beat down the rates of the 
other bank, without giving us your cus- 
tom. Will you yourselves sign an ad- 
dress to us asking us to open and pledg- 
ing your accounts to us? If you will 
do that and agree to use your influence 
on our behalf we will open at once.” 
Quite probably they will acquiesce, and 
save themselves the trouble of going to 
another bank on the same errand. 


BRANCHES IN THE LARGE CITIEs. 


A careful examination of the list of 
new branches established shows them 
to be in all sorts of places. Thus a con- 


EXTENSION IN CANADA. 
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siderable number represent new offices 
opened in the large cities. The large 
banks spread their offices into every 
part of the big cities. ‘Toronto has over 
one hundred; Montreal has about the 
same. One bank has fourteen branches 
in Toronto, another eleven. In Winni- 
peg, Ottawa, Calgary, Hamilton, Van- 
couver, and the other larger cities also 
there are branches spread into all busi- 
ness sections and into the residential 
parts as well. Then the smaller cities 
and towns are constantly getting fresh 
competition through the establishment 
in them of offices by banks that were 
not previously represented. But the 
bulk of the new offices go into the small 
hamlets of 200 population and upwards. 
Quite often buildings are erected in 
them that quite outclass anything pre- 
viously existing. 


Competition Is Keen. 


The branches shown in the tables as 
closed represent establishments in small 
places which failed to pay expenses af- 
ter a trial. Usually the bank officers 
come to the conclusion that the prospect 
of growth or of increased business are 
poor. The closing of a branch, how- 
ever, does not always mean that the lo- 
cality is not expected to prosper. Some- 
times it happens because the bank that 
closes was not able to get any kind of a 
foothold, or any share of the business 
held by a well established and popular 
rival. 


HIGH SCHOOL BANK A SUCCESS. 


TRATFORD, which has the distinction 
of having the only real high school 
bank in Iowa, has decided to continue 

the business through the summer months. 
Miss Clarice Swedlund has been elected 
cashier. Upon the closing day of school 
the bank had been operated sixty-four 
school days. It had sixty-six depositors 
and there was $250.59 on deposit. Strat- 
ford had but 600 population. Super- 
intendent Remsburg, who originated the 
idea of the bank, urged the depositors to 
earn the money deposited. Depositors carry 
regular printed checks, and the business is 
conducted in the same manner as by large 
banking institutions. 







































Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 


Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


this Department. 





IRREGULAR INDORSERS — NE- 
GOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW. 


WALKER vs. DUNHAM, et at. 


ST. LOUIS COURT OF APPEALS, JAN. 26, 
1909. 

The rule which formerly prevailed in 
Missouri, that a person not the payee in- 
dorsing a note before delivery is to be 
deemed a joint maker, was abrogated by 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The statute applies to a note made and 
delivered after the statute took effect, 
though given as a renewal of a note made 
before that time. 


HIS action was brought upon a 
note in the following form: 

“Rolla, Missouri, July 13, 1906. 

“One year after date for value re- 

ceived, I promise to pay to the order 

of J. Ellis Walker, one hundred and 

ten dollars, at the National Bank of 

Rolla, with interest from maturity at 
the rate of eight per cent. per annum. 
“Alonzo Dunham.” 


On the back of this note appeared 
the signatures of John W. Cooper, J. 
A. Watson, Wm. J. Salts, A. B. Hale, 
David E. Cowan, O. P. Margedant. 

The defendant Dunham made no an- 
swer, but the others defended upon the 
ground that there had been no pre- 
sentment of the note for payment and 
no notice of dishonor given to them. 

At the conclusion of the evidence 
the appellants asked the court for the 
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following declaration of law: “Under 
the provisions of section 63, p. 251, Acts 
1905, a person who places his signa- 
ture upon the back of a note is deemed 
to be an indorser unless he clearly indi- 
cates his intentions to be bound in some 
other capacity, and is not liable upon 
the note unless the same is duly pre- 
sented, demand of payment made there- 
on of the maker, protested for non- 
payment, and notice thereof given; and 
in this case it appearing that the de- 
fendants only signed the note by plac- 
ing their names on the back thereof, 
and gave no indication of being bound 
otherwise than indorsers, and no de- 
mand, protest, or notice of non-pay- 
ment being shown, the finding should 
be for the defendants.” The court re- 
fused this declaration and appellants 
duly excepted. 

Thereupon the court of its own mo- 
tion gave the following declaration of 
law: “Prior to the passage of the act 
of 1905, regarding negotiable instru- 
ments, a person who wrote his name on 
the back of a note before delivery, of 
which he was neither the payee or in- 
dorsee, was held prima facie to be a 
maker, and not an indorser. The mere 
signing the note on the back imports 
that he was a maker. He could show 
by extrinsic evidence that he was an 
indorser only, but the signature itself 
made him a maker. Section 63, p. 251, 
Acts 1905, provides that ‘A person plac- 
ing his signature on an instrument other 
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than as maker is deemed to be an in- 
dorser unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.’ There 
is no significance given by this section 
as to where he signs it. 

“If the Legislature had intended by 
this section to make a_ person who 
signed on the back of a note an in- 
dorser, it could have done so with fewer 
words than were used and in unmistak- 
able terms. While it is true that the 
courts usually adopt the construction of 
a law that has been given it by the 
courts of a State from which it is adopt- 
ed, this rule should be subject to the 
limitations of our own laws existing at 
the time of the passage of the act. At 
the time of the passage of this act a 
person who signed his name on the 
back of a note, as these defendants have 
signed, was a maker. The meaning of 
the term ‘maker,’ as used in section 63, 
should be construed by our laws existing 
at the time. Repeals or change of laws 
by implication are not favored, and it 
is a settled rule that the prior law is to 
be upheld if the two acts can subsist 
together. 

“To supplant an existing law, a sub- 
sequent statute must be clearly repug- 
nant thereto. As section 63 does not 
change the law then existing as to who 
are makers of notes, and as these de- 
fendants would be makers under the 
law existing at the time of the enact- 
ment of said section, they are still mak- 
ers, and no protest or notice of non- 
payment was necessary to make them 
liable on the note.” 

Reynotps, P. J.: The two questions 
for determination in this case are, first, 
whether section 63 of the act of the 
General Assembly of this State, ap- 
proved April 10, 1905 (Laws 1905, p. 
251 [Ann. St. 1906, § 463]), known as 
the “Negotiable Instruments Act,” ab- 
rogates the rule, theretofore announced 
bv our courts, that persons not payees 
in the bill, indorsing their names on 
the back of it, were prima facie joint 
makers; and, second, whether, if the 
negotiable instruments act does change 
the law as theretofore declared by our 
courts, in this respect the provisions of 
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this new act apply to this note made 
July 13, 1906, in renewal of a note 
for the same amount made July, 1903. 
It is to be observed that, prior to the 
passage of the negotiable instruments 
act of 1905, we had no statutory law 
on the subject, our law governing it 
resting upon the decisions of our courts 
under their construction of the “law 
merchant.” 


Our negotiable instruments act of 
April 10, 1905, is entitled “An act re- 
lating to negotiable instruments, to re- 
vise and codify the law concerning the 
same and to establish the law uniform 
with that of other States on the sub- 
ject.” Section 195 of the act (Ann. St. 
1906, § 463) declares that its provisions 
do not apply to negotiable instruments 
made and delivered prior to the passage 
thereof. Section 196 declares that any 
case not provided for in the act shall be 
governed by the rules of the law mer- 
chant, and section 197 repeals all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
act. In 1842 the question as to whether 
a person not the indorsee or payee, but 
writing his name on the back of the note 
in blank, is to be held as maker and 
may be sued as an original promisor, 
whether the note is negotiable like an 
inland bill of exchange or not, came be- 
fore our Supreme Court and was deter- 
mined in the case of Powell et al vs. 
Thomas, 7 Mo., 440, 38 Am. Dec., 465. 
Judge Scott, who delivered the opinion, 
states that it is a case of first impres- 
sion in that court, and that it must be 
admitted it is not without its difficulties. 
But following Moies vs. Bird, 11 Mass., 
440, 6 Am. Dec. 179, and Baker vs. 
Briggs, 8 Pick. (Mass.), 122, 19 Am. 
Dec. 311, as well as the New York 
courts our Supreme Court held, in this 
Powell case, that the person so indors- 
ing a promissory note in blank is a 
joint maker. This has been followed 
by our Supreme and Appellate Courts 
without question from that time on. The 
latest decision that has come to our at- 
tention, made prior to the enactment of 
the law of 1905, being that of First 
National Bank of Kansas City vs. 
Guardian Trust Co., reported in 187 
Mo., 494, 86 S. W. 109, 70 L. R. A. 
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79, decided by the court in banc, and 
which, at page 519 of 187 Mo., at page 
115 of 86 S. W. (70 L. R. A. 79), cites 
Powell et al. vs. Thomas, supra, and 
the cases following that in support of 
the rule. 

As was true in the Powell case as to 
the question then before our Supreme 
Court, being one of first impression in 
that court, so also is this question in 
this case, now before us, under the ne- 
gotiable instruments act, so far as we 
are aware, one of first impression before 
any of our appellate courts. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
to the profession that there was no uni- 
formity of decision on this proposition 
among the courts of the several States, 
some following one rule, others another. 
As we have seen, our Missouri courts 
followed those of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts in adopting the old rule. 
Both of these States, along with more 
than thirty other States of the Union, 
have adopted this negotiable instru- 
ments law, all substantially in the same 
language as contained in the one adopt- 
ed by our State. In point of fact, it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
this law is the result of the labors of the 
members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to produce uniformity between the 
laws of the different States concerning 
negotiable instruments, and members of 
that association have taken up the mat- 
ter before their respective State Legis- 
latures and secured the adoption of this 
law by those States. This section of 
the law has been before the appellate 
courts of New York and Massachusetts, 
the decisions of whose courts. as we 
have seen, were accepted in 1842 by our 
Supreme Court in fixing the rule of our 
State; and it has also been before the 
appellate courts of several other States, 
in which States the rule adopted in Mis- 
souri had prevailed, and in all of them 
it is recognized that the one prominent 
motive which led to the enactment of 
this law was the desire to establish a uni- 
form law on the subject of negotiable 
instruments throughout the United 
States. Wherever these acts have re- 
ceived judicial interpretation, this pur- 
pose has been recognized; in fact, that 


purpose is set forth in the very title of 
the act itself. It is stated to be “to es- 
tablish and codify the law concerning 
negotiable instruments and to establish 
a law uniform with that of other States 
on the subject.” In all the courts of 
the States before which this law has 
come under consideration, it has been 
held that the law, and especially what 
are sections 63 and 64 of our law, has 
changed the rule of decision theretofore 
in force in those States. The latest case 
that has come to our attention on the 
subject is that of Rockfield et al. vs. 
First National Bank, 77 Ohio St., 311, 
decided December 17, 1907. This was 
a case in the Supreme Court of Ohio, on 
error to the Circuit Court of Clark 
County. The decision of the Circuit 
Court of Clark County, reported 28 
Ohio Cir. Ct. R., 720, is correctly cited 
by the industrious counsel for respond- 
ents as holding that the negotiable in- 
struments act does not change the for- 
mer rule as to the liability of parties 
signing on the paper who were neither 
makers nor payees thereon. The 
learned counsel, however, were doubt- 
less not aware of the fact that the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court in this very 
case was reversed by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, in 77th Ohio St., supra, and 
the sections here under consideration, 
namely, sections 63 and 64, were held 
by that court to have abrogated the rule 
theretofore in force in that State. All 
the questions concerning the effect of 
this new law on the old rule are so fully 
discussed and the authorities so thor- 
oughly collated in this Ohio Case that 
we consider it unnecessary to go into an 
elaborate discussion of the subject, it 
being sufficient to say that the view tak- 
en by the Supreme Court of Ohio of 
this particular provision, in holding that 
it abrogates the rule formerly in force, 
seems to us the correct view. Decisions 
to the same effect have been rendered 
by the courts of other States which be- 
fore the act had held to the rule pre- 
vailing in this State, and these sections 
63 and 64, or similar ones, have been 
held to revoke the rule formerly pre- 
vailing in their States by the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, in Downey vs. 
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O’Keefe, 26 R. I., 571; by Massachu- 
setts, in Thorpe vs. White, 188 Mass., 
333, and Bank vs. Law, 127 Mass., 72, 
and Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass., 110; 
by North Dakota, in Farquhar Co. vs. 
Higham, 16 N. D., 106; by New Jersey, 
in Gibbs vs. Guaraglia, 67 Atl., 81, and 
Wilson vs. Hendee, 66 Atl., 413; by 
Florida, in Baumeister vs. Kuntz, 53 
Fla., 340; by New York, in Far Rock- 
away Bank vs. Norton, 186 N. Y., 484; 
by Iowa, in Vander Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk, 
135 Iowa, 359. 

In Far Rockaway Bank vs. Norton 
(decided December 21, 1906), the Court 
of Appeals of New York, at page 485 
of 186 N. Y., says: “The note was 
given in renewal and to take up an 
earlier note also indorsed by the de- 
fendant. To establish the fact that 
the defendant had indorsed the note 
with the purpose of giving the maker 
credit with the payee, proof was given 
tending to show that, default having 
been made in the payment of the earlier 
note, notice of protest thereof was given 
to the defendant. It is urged that the 
evidence as to the protest of the earlier 
note was not of a proper character. It 
is unnecessary to consider this question, 
for since the enactment of the negoti- 
able instruments law (Laws 1897, p. 
719, c. 612) the law obtaining in the 
case of such indorsements as that made 
by the defendant has been radically 
changed. Prior to that time the in- 
dorser was presumed to be a second in- 
dorser and not liable to the payee, 
though it was competent for the payee 
to prove aliunde that the intention of 
the indorser was to give the maker cred- 
it with the payee (Bacon vs. Burnham, 
37 N. Y., 614; Coulter vs. Richmond, 
59 N. Y., 478). Section 114 of the ne- 
gotiable instruments law (Laws 1897, 
p. 734, ec. 612) prescribes a different 
rule. It is enacted that: “Where a per- 
son, not otherwise a party to an instru- 
ment, places thereon his signature in 
blank before delivery, he is liable as 
indorser in accordance with the follow- 
ing rules: (1) If the instrument is pay- 
able to the order of a third person, he 
is liable to the payee and to all subse- 
quent parties.’ This note was made in 


December, 1898, and, therefore, the 
proof offered by the plaintiff was not 
necessary to maintain its cause of ac- 
tion, and the error, if error there was, 
was immaterial.” 

This section 114 of the New York 
law is identical, in substance, with sec- 
tion 64 of our negotiable instruments 
law, and section 113 of the New York 
law is the same as our section 63. Fol- 
lowing the construction placed on the 
effect of these sections, as changing the 
old rule, by the courts of New York 
and Massachusetts from which we ob- 
tained our old rule, and the courts of 
the other States named in which that 
rule also prevailed, we hold sections 63 
and 64 of our negotiable instruments 
law abrogate the rule heretofore in 
force in our State as to the liability of 
parties on negotiable instruments. The 
law of 1905 was in force at the time 
the note in controversy was executed, 
and, governed by the provisions of that 
law, the appellants here, except the 
maker of the note, Alonzo Dunham, are 
liable on the note as indorsers and not 
as joint makers. We are led to this 
view of the case not only by the weight 
of authority and the plain reading of 
our own law, but by the further consid- 
eration that the change in the law made 
by the negotiable instruments act in 
this respect is eminently a wise one. We 
agree with the statement made by a 
commentator on this law (Crawford’s 
Annotated Negotiable Instruments Law, 
3d Ed.), where he says in a note to 
his section 114, at top of page 84, that 
“when a plain man puts his signature 
on the back of a negotiable instrument 
he ordinarily understands that he is be- 
coming liable as an indorser; and if he 
puts it there before the instrument is 
delivered, he usually does so for the 
purpose of giving the maker or drawer 
credit with the payee or other person 
to whom it is negotiated.” 

We are further led to hold these sec- 
tions as abrogating the former rule for 
the reason that to do otherwise would 
be to separate our State from all the 
great commercial States in the Union 
on this matter of commercial law, a 
matter of vast importance to all our 
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people. To hold that these sections, 
particularly section 63, did not govern 
in our State because, before its enact- 
ment, our courts had held otherwise, 
would be to perpetuate that very con- 
fusion and dissimilarity between our 
law merchant and that of the other 
great commercial States, to obviate 
which is stated in the title of the act 
itself is one of the objects of its enact- 
ment. Missouri is too important a 
State, in her great commercial, indus- 
trial, and mercantile interests, to be 
fenced off from the other great States 
of our Union by a construction that 
would leave her people vexed with the 
very trouble her lawmakers were en- 
deavoring, and, as we think, successful- 
ly, to end. 

It appears in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Cullen, in Far Rockaway Bank 
vs. Norton, supra, that the note in suit 
was given in renewal and to take up an 
earlier note, also indorsed by the de- 
fendant, but that the note in suit was 
made after the enactment of the nego- 
tiable instruments law, and the Court 
of Appeals of New York held in that 
case that the negotiable instruments 
law, having been adopted prior to the 
making of the renewal note, controlled 
it. This is a recognition of the general 
common-law rule that the payment of a 
debt by a note extinguishes the debt 
(Byles on Bills [Sharswood’s, 7th Ed.], 
pp. 240, 390). To the same effect, also, 
see 2 Daniel’s Negotiable Instruments 
(5th Ed.), §§ 1266 and 1267, in which 
latter work, however, the rule as to 
payment of one note by another is cor- 
rectly said to rest chiefly in the inten- 
tion of the parties to the transaction. 
In the case at bar the old note, accord- 
ing to the undisputed testimony, was 
given up by the holder to the maker 
when the new note was executed and 
delivered. That extinguished the old 
note. While there is conflict in the 
cases as to the effect of renewals, all 
hold, so far as we are aware, that if 
the intent is to extinguish the one by the 
other, then the renewed note is treated 
as a new transaction on a new promise. 
Furthermore, in the note under consid- 
eration, two new indorsers, in addition 
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to those who had been on the first one, 
appeared, and it was in law a new con- 
tract with different parties. 

In the brief filed in this case, the ar- 
gument is made that if section 63 of 
the negotiable instruments act is held 
to apply to the note in suit, then, as the 
first note was given prior to the enact- 
ment of the negotiable instruments law 
of 1905, to change the rights of the 
parties to that note by this new law is 
an impairment of the obligations of the 
contract and unconstitutional. If that 
question had been properly raised on 
the record in this case, we would have 
no jurisdiction over this case; but such 
a question cannot be injected into the 
record by brief and for the first time 
before this court. Furthermore, hold- 
ing that the old debt was extinguished 
by the new one disposes of that propo- 
sition as made in the brief and in the 
instruction. The declaration of law 
asked by appellants was substantially 
correct; those given by the court are, 
for the reasons above set out, errone- 
ous. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded. All concur. 


SUIT UPON CHECK—RIGHT OF 
BANK TO SUE ANY OF THE 
PARTIES THERETO. 

CHOTEAU TRUST & BANKING COM- 

PANY vs. SMITH, et at. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, APRIL 
21, 1909. 

A bank which has become the holder of a 
check in good faith may sue any or all of 
the parties thereto at its election. 

This right is not affected by-any custom 
among bankers to look to the indorser of a 
dishonored check, if he is solvent, rather 
than to the maker. 


N October 31, 1906, C. T. Smith 
gave to H. B. Kinsolving a check 

for $380 on the Deposit Bank of Sadie- 
ville, Ky. Kinsolving indorsed the check 
to J. B. Dunn, and Dunn indorsed it to 
the Choteau Trust & Banking Company. 
The check when presented for payment 
was protested by the direction of Smith, 
and the Choteau Trust & Banking Com- 
pany brought this suit against Smith to 
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recover on the check in the Scott circuit 
court. W. A. Hinton on his petition was 
made a party defendant to the action. 
He and Smith in defense of the suit 
charged that the check had been ob- 
tained by fraud, and denied that the 
bank was a bona fide holder for value. 
By an amended answer they pleaded 
that the bank was fraudulently conniv- 
ing with Kinsolving and Dunn to assist 
them in collecting the check and to use 
the name of the bank as plaintiff for 
the fraudulent purpose of preventing 
them from relying upon their defenses 
to the paper as against the original 
payee. The case was heard before a 
jury, who entered a verdict in favor of 
the defendants. Judgment was entered 
on the verdict, and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 

In October, 1906, the Howey Realty 
& Financing Company had a sale and 
drawing of lots at Choteau, in Indian 
Territory, and ran an excursion from 
Lexington, Ky., out to the drawing; the 
realty company paying the expenses of 
any person who bought ten lots at $45 
each. Kinsolving was an agent of the 
company. Smith and Hinton were on 
the train. On the way out Kinsolving 
persuaded Hinton to buy ten lots. His 
traveling expenses were deducted from 
the amount the lots cost, and Hinton 
then got Smith to give Kinsolving his 
check for $380, as Hinton was in some 
doubt that he had this much to his credit 
in bank. When they got to Choteau, 
and Hinton saw the lots, he became dis- 
satisfied and demanded the return of his 
check. In the meantime, however, Kin- 
solving had indorsed the check to Dunn, 
and Dunn had indorsed it to the plaint- 
iff. When Kinsolving refused to re- 
turn the check, Smith telegraphed the 
bank at Sadieville not to pay it, and for 
this reason the check was not paid when 
it finally reached there. 

Upon the trial the defendant called 
a number of Kentucky bankers who tes- 
tified that by the usual course of bank- 
ing, when a check which has been re- 
ceived is dishonored, the bank would 
look to the person who had indorsed the 
check to pay it, if he was solvent, rather 
than to the maker. 


Hosson, J.: It is evident from the 
proof that the bank was a_ holder 
of the check for value; but it is in- 
sisted that its not looking to Dunn for 
the money, and insisting on collecting 
it from Smith, is evidence that it is no 
longer a holder of the paper for value, 
and that the suit is brought under an ar- 
rangement with Dunn to defraud Smith 
and Hinton, by depriving them of their 
right to show the check was obtained 
by fraud. Section 3720b, subsees. 51, 
52, 56, 57, Ky. St. (Russell’s St. §§ 
1920, 1921, 1925, 1926), provides as 
follows: 

“The holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment may sue thereon in his own name, 
and payment to him in due course dis- 
charges the instrument.” Subsection 
51. 

“A holder in due course is a holder 
who has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: (1) That the in- 
strument is complete and regular upon 
its face. (2) That he became the hold- 
er of it before it was overdue, and with- 
out notice that it had been previously 
dishonored, if such was the fact. (3) 
That he took it in good faith and for 
value. (4) That at the time it was ne- 
gotiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating it.” 
Subsection 52. 

“To constitute notice of an infirmity 
in the instrument or defect in the title 
of the person negotiating the same, the 
person to whom it is negotiated must 
have had actual knowledge of the infirm- 
ity or defect, or knowledge of such facts 
that his action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith.” Subsection 56. 

“A holder in due course holds the in- 
strument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon.” Sub- 
section 57. ; 

As the plaintiff is a holder in due 
course, it has a legal right under the 
statute to enforce payment of the in- 
strument for the full amount of it 
against all parties liable thereon. When 
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the plaintiff has the right to sue all or 
any of the makers of an instrument at 
his election, the person who is sued can- 
not complain that others equally liable 
are not sued. If six persons sign a 
promissory note, and the payee sues one 
of them, he cannot complain that suit 
was not brought against the other five. 
The exercise of a legal right cannot be 
made the basis of a defense to an ac- 
tion. If Dunn is good, and Smith has 
to pay this check to the bank, he can 
then sue Dunn for the money which he 
has paid; but he cannot demand of the 
bank that it shall forego its action 
against him, and bring an action against 
Dunn before it requires him to pay the 
debt. The purpose of the statute is to 
give the holder of the paper an election 
as to whom he will sue. A large part 
of the business of the country is done 
on checks. Checks are taken as money, 
and pass from hand to hand as such, be- 
cause it is understood that an innocent 
holder can enforce payment against the 
maker without regard to any defense he 
may have against the payee; but if the 
rule were laid down that the banks who 
cash checks must in the first place look 
to the indorser, or that their failure to 
look to the indorser is evidence of a 
fraudulent conspiracy, the whole value 
of checks for commercial purposes 
would be destroyed, and the manifest in- 
tention of the statute would be defeat- 
ed. We had a similar question before 
us in Sabel vs. Planters’ Bank, 110 Ky., 
299, 61 S. W., 367. The bank there had 
cashed a draft to which a bill of lading 
was attached as security. The drawee 
refused to accept the draft and then un- 
dertook to attach the goods covered by 
the bill of lading, insisting that the bank 
was not a holder for value and was only 
prosecuting the suit to cut off his de- 
fense against the drawer. It was held 
that the attachment could not prevail. 
To hold that the failure of the bank to 
follow the custom of looking to the in- 
dorser is evidence of a fraudulent con- 
spiracy with him to defeat the equities 
of the maker would be to require the 
bank to follow the custom in order to 
be safe in its suit, and the result in the 
end would be practically to deny to it 
the right to look to any or all of the 
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parties at its election. The statute is 
only declaratory of the common law and 
the rule heretofore in force in this 
State: “A bona fide holder for value of 
negotiable paper is one who has ac- 
quired title in the usual course of busi- 
ness, for a valuable consideration, in 
good faith, from one capable of trans- 
ferring it or from one in possession of 
the paper with an apparent right to 
transfer it and without notice or knowl- 
edge of defenses or circumstances which 
should put him on inquiry.” 7 Cyc., 
924. “Defenses available against the 
real party in interest may be set up, al- 
though the action be brought by a nom- 
inal party.” 8 Cye., 25. “The real 
party in interest is the person bene- 
ficially entitled to the proceeds of the 
bill or note. As a rule, the holder is 
presumptively the owner, and as such is 
the real party in interest and entitled 
to bring suit.” 8 Cye., 69. “At com- 
mon law the holder of a bill might bring 
several simultaneous actions against all 
or any of the prior parties liable to him. 
He could not, however, maintain a joint 
action against parties severally liable. 
By statute in many of the United States, 
in England, and in Canada the holder 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note 
may bring suit against the drawer or 
maker, acceptor or indorser, any or all, 
in the same action.” 8 Cyc., 92. 

If the purchaser of the paper is a 
bona fide holder for value when he ac- 
quires it, he may enforce the payment 
of the paper, unless the defendant 
pleads and shows that he is not the real 
party in interest. If the defendant here 
had pleaded and shown that the bank 
had no actual interest in the collection 
of the note, or that it was simply bring- 
ing the action in its own name for the 
benefit of Dunn, who had already paid 
back to it the money it had paid him, the 
principle relied on by counsel would ap- 
ply; but there was an entire failure to 
establish anything of this sort, and, on 
the conclusion of the evidence, the court 
should have instructed the jury per- 
emptorily to find for the plaintiff. 

Judgment reversed, and cause re- 
manded for further proceedings con- 
sistent herewith. 
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STOPPING PAYMENT OF DRAFT 
—RIGHT AS AGAINST BANK 
WITH WHICH PAPER DEPOS- 
ITED. 

MURCHISON NATIONAL BANK vs, 
DUNN OIL MILLS COMPANY. 


SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
MAY 21, 1909. 


Where paper is transferred to a bank by 
restrictive indorsement, as “for deposit” or 
“for collection,’ the instrument is taken 
and held by the bank as agent for the in- 
dorser and for the purpose indicated, and 
subject to the right of the indorser to ar- 
rest payment or divert the proceeds in the 
hands of any intermediate or sub-agent who 
has taken the paper for like purpose and 
affected by the restriction. 

The drawer of a draft, by appropriate 
words appearing upon the paper, or by 
agreement outside of the instrument may 
likewise restrict his obligation, and retain 
the right to arrest payment. This right is 
not affected by the fact that the amount of 
such drafts are usually entered subject to 
check, where it is shown to be the custom 
or agreement to charge back such amount 
against the depositor in case the paper is 
not paid on presentation. 

Where the restrictive nature of the in- 
dorsement appears upon the paper, this 
right can be made effective in the hands of 
any holder, and through any number of sub- 
sequent indorsements; but where it arises 
by reason of extraneous facts, it can be 
made available as between the original 
parties and subsequent indorsers who take 
for collection only, or who take with notice 
of the original restrictive agreement. 


N February 4, 1904, the defendant 
company drew a draft as follows: 
“$286.00. Dunn, N. C., February 4, 
1904. Dunn Oil Mills Company. Three 
days sight pay to the order of Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank, Dunn, N. C., 
two hundred and eighty-six and 00-100 
dollars. Invoice No. 1072. January 
13, 1904. Value received and charge 
the same to account of Dunn Oil Mills 
Company. McD. Holliday, Treasurer. 
To C. R. Adams & Co., Four Oaks, N. 
C. No. 576.” 

Across the face, at the end, were the 
words: “No protest. Tear this off be- 
fore presenting’; and also on the face 
were stamped the words, “Cash item. 
Do not hold. If not paid on presenta- 
tion return at once.” On the back were 
the words, “Pay to the order of any 


bank or banker. Merchants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank, Dunn, N. C. V. L. Stephens, 
Cashier.” This paper was drawn pur- 
suant to a custom and understanding be- 
tween defendant company and the Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank of Dunn that 
the amount was to be entered subject 
to check, and charged back in case same 
was not paid or collected. This draft, 
so indorsed, was forwarded to plaintiff 
bank on February 4, and entered as cash 
item to credit of Merchants’ & Farm- 
ers’ Bank, subject to check. 

There was evidence, on the part of 
plaintiff, tending to show that, under 
this indorsement, the plaintiff bank be- 
came the owner outright of the draft, 
and the holder of same in due course. 
There was also evidence, on the part of 
defendant, tending to show that the 
draft was forwarded to plaintiff bank 
for collection, and under an arrange- 
ment that same was to be charged back 
against the Merchants’ Bank in case 
same was paid or collected. The evi- 
dence further tended to show: That the 
Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, the orig- 
inal payee of the draft, failed on or 
about February 9, 1904, owing the de- 
fendant company a large balance, over 
$6,000, and that at the time this in- 
dorsement to plaintiff bank was made, 
and during the entire period covered by 
this transaction, the Merchants’ & Farm- 
ers’ Bank was largely indebted to plaint- 
iff bank, to the amount of some thou- 
sand dollars, and was so indebted at 
the time of the failure; that C. R. Ad- 
ams & Co., the drawee, was indebted to 
the defendant to the amount of the 
draft, and payment of same was stopped 
by defendant after failure of Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank, and amount 
was recharged to Adams on May 29, 
1904. 

On issues submitted, the jury ren- 
dered the following verdict: “(1) Is 
plaintiff the owner of the draft is sued 
upon? Answer: Yes. (2) What amount, 
if any, is the defendant indebted to 
plaintiff on account of draft sued on? 
Answer: $286.” There was judgment 
on the verdict for plaintiff, and defend- 
ant excepted and appealed. 


Hoke, J.: Where a draft or bill is 
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transferred to a bank by restrictive in- 
dorsement as “for deposit” or “for col- 
lection,” the instrument is taken and 
held by the bank as agent for the in- 
dorser and for the purpose indicated 
and subject to the right of the indorser 
to arrest payment or divert the proceeds 
in the hands of any intermediate or sub- 
agent who has taken the paper for like 
purpose and affected by the restriction. 
Boykin vs. Bank, 118 N. C., 566; Bank 
vs. Hubble, 117 N. Y., 384; Balback vs. 
Frelinghuysen (C. C.), 15 Fed., 675; 
Tyson & Rawles vs. Bank, 77 Md., 412. 
And the drawer of a draft, who ordinar- 
ily stands towards subsequent parties 
as a general indorser, may by appropri- 
ate words appearing upon the paper, or 
by agreement dehors the instrument, 
and as to persons affected with notice, 
likewise restrict his obligation, and re- 
tain the right to arrest payment. Eaton 
& Gilbert on Commercial Paper, p. 405, 
and note 7. And this right of the in- 
dorser, or drawer, is not-affected by the 
fact that the amount of such drafts are 
usually entered subject to check, where 
it is shown to be the custom or agree- 
ment to charge back such amount 
against the depositor in case the paper 
is not paid on presentation, or deduct 
the same from the next deposit. This 
doctrine is illustrated and well sustained 
in the opinion of this court in Packing 
Co. vs. Davis, 118 N. C., 548, in which 
it was held as follows: “(1) A negoti- 
able instrument deposited in a bank, in- 
dorsed ‘for collection,’ remains the prop- 
erty of the depositor, and the same rule 
holds when the written indorsement ap- 
pears unrestricted; but, as a matter of 
fact (evidenced by express collateral 
agreement or a tacit understanding to 
be reasonably inferred from the course 
of dealing between the bank and its de- 
positor), the instrument is taken by the 
bank, not as a purchase, but for collec- 
tion simply. (2) The fact that a bank 
has given a depositor credit for the 
amount of a negotiable instrument, reg- 
ularly indorsed, is not conclusive evi- 
dence that the bank had purchased the 
paper and was not a mere bailee thereof. 
(3) When a bank habitually credits a 
depositor’s account with negotiable in- 





struments indorsed to it by depositor, 
giving permission to the depositor to 
draw against such credits, but charges 
up to the depositor all such papers as 
are not paid on presentation, or deducts 
such items from the next deposit, such 
a course of dealing stamps the transac- 
tion, with reference to the title to in- 
struments so indorsed, as being unmis- 
takably a bailment for collection simply, 
and no greater title is vested in the 
bank.” 

Where the restrictive nature of the 
indorsement appears by proper entry 
upon the paper, this right of the drawer 
or indorser, so clearly stated in this 
opinion, can be made effective in the 
hands of any holder, and through any 
number of subsequent indorsements for, 
as said by Knowlton, J., in Freemans 
Bank vs. Natural Tube Works, 151 
Mass., 417. ‘“‘An unbroken succession 
of such indorsements would indicate 
that each indorser was acting by di- 
rection of the next preceding indorser, 
who was himself an agent of the owner 
for whom the collection was to be 
made.” And where it arises by reason 
of facts dehors the instrument, it can 
be made available as between the orig- 
inal parties and subsequent indorsees 
who take for collection only, or who 
take with notice of the original restric- 
tive agreement, unless and until the in- 
strument is acquired by a holder in due 
course. Where, however, the rights of 
a restrictive indorsee or drawee of a 
draft must rest in facts dehors the in- 
strument, and the draft has been drawn 
in the usual form for circulation as a 
negotiable instrument, and has been ac- 
quired by a “holder in due course,” such 
drawee or indorsee may be held respon- 
sible to such holder, for though his 
agent for collection or deposit, as the 
case may be, has exceeded his power, 
he has acted within the apparent scope 
of his authority, and this on the recog- 
nized principle “that, when one or two 
persons must suffer by the fraud or mis- 
conduct of another, he first who reposes 
the confidence or by his negligent con- 
duct makes it possible for the loss to 
occur must bear the loss.” Rollins vs. 
Ebbs, 138 N. C., 140; Railroad vs. 
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Kitchin, 91 N. C., 39; Vass vs. Riddick, 
89 N. C., 6. And see Ditch vs. Bank of 
Baltimore, 79 Md. 192. 

In the case before us, and under the 
principles stated, the right of defendant 
to arrest the payment of this draft as 
against the Merchants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank of Dunn is clear. There is also 
abundant testimony on the part of de- 
fendant tending to establish such right 
against the plaintiff bank, the Murchi- 
son National Bank of Wilmington. 
There was evidence, however, on the part 
of plaintiff, tending to show that plaint- 
iff bank acquired and holds this draft 
as purchaser for value and without no- 
tice; the existing indebtedness constitut- 
ing value by express provision of stat- 
ute. Revisal 1905, § 2173; Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. Summers, 143 N. C., 
103. See evidence of J. V. Grainger, 
Record, p. 18. The case then was prop- 
erly made to depend on the question thus 
presented—whether plaintiff was the 
holder of the draft in due course—and 
this question the jury have resolved in 
plaintiff's favor. Under a full and 
comprehensive charge, every position 
available to defendant on the testimony, 
and under these authorities was submit- 
ted for consideration, and we find no 
reversible error in the record. 


ACCOMMODATION NOTE — 
TRANSFER AFTER MATURITY 
—LIABILITY OF MAKER. 

MARLING vs. JONES, et at. 


SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, FEB. 16, 
1909. 

The mere fact that an accommodation 
note was transferred by the party accom- 
modated after due to a _ holder for 
value does not permit the accommodation 
maker to defeat recovery at the suit of a 
holder for value, merely upon the ground 
that the note was accommodation paper and 
without consideration moving to the maker. 


HIS action was brought to foreclose 

a mortgage. The findings estab- 
lished that on September 21, 1898, Ev- 
erett H. Jones executed his promissory 
note for $2,000 payable two years after 
date to the order of Henry Herman, 
and as security for the note executed 
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a mortgage to Herman upon certain 
lots in Milwaukee. 

Jones executed and delivered this note 
and mortgage to Herman, with the un- 
derstanding that Herman would negoti- 
ate the same and raise money thereon, 
but Jones received no consideration, and 
the note and mortgage were executed by 
him merely for the accommodation of 
Herman. June 2, 1901, Jones con- 
veyed the mortgaged premises subject 
to this mortgage of $2,000 to one Ray- 
mond, the confidential agent for Her- 
man, who was acting for the latter in all 
the transactions, and the note and mort- 
gage were afterward transferred to the 
plaintiff. 

Timun, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): Was the action properly dismissed 
as to Jones? No consideration moving 
to the accommodation maker is neces- 
sary to uphold an accommodation note. 
The very name of the paper suggests 
this. The consideration in such case 
which supports the promise of the ac- 
commodation maker is that parted with 
by the person taking the accommodation 
note and received by the person accom- 
modated. Nor is it any defense by the 
maker of an accommodation note that 
the taker other than the person accom- 
modated, whether indorsee or transferee 
for value, knew before and when he 
took the note that the accommodation 
maker received no consideration. 

This would be merely showing that 
such taker, indorsee, or transferee knew 
that it was an accommodation note. If 
this were sufficient to defeat the note, 
there could be no such thing as accom- 
modation paper, except in cases of ig- 
norance of this fact on the part of the 
taker, indorsee, or transferee, and this 
would be contrary to common experi- 
ence, and avoid many of the daily trans- 
actions in banking and other branches 
of business. Section 1675-55, vol. 3, 
Sanborn’s Supp. 1906 to St. 1898. But 
the accommodation note in question was 
transferred by the party accommodated, 
namely, the payee therein, after it be- 
came due. Does this circumstance per- 
mit the accommodation maker to avoid 
the note on the ground that he received 
no consideration ? 
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If the effect of a transfer, after due, 
is merely to leave the transferee subject 
to notice or knowledge of the true cir- 
cumstances attending the execution of 
the note in question, and for this rea- 
son subject him to defenses, then, as ac- 
tual knowledge that the note was ac- 
commodation paper would be no defense 
by the accommodation maker as against 
the transferee for value from the party 
accommodated, it would seem that it 
could make no difference in the liability 
of the accommodation maker upon this 
ground whether the note was trans- 
ferred before or after due. Aside from 
this imputed notice or knowledge, or 
actual notice or knowledge, it is not true 
that the taker for value from the party 
accommodated stands in the shoes of 
the latter. The difference between them 
is that one has parted with value for the 
note and the other has not. In neither 
case has the maker received a considera- 
tion moving to him. So that between 
the party accommodated and the accom- 
modation maker there is no considera- 
tion parted with or received by either, 
while between the transferee for value 
and the accommodation maker there is 
a consideration moving from the former 
at the instance of the latter sufficient to 
support the contract. 

There is considerable conflict among 
the decisions on this point, and those 
text-writers who profess to have made 
a thorough examination of the cases 
seem to incline to the belief that the 
weight of authority upholds the view 
that the transferee of accommodation 
paper after due may enforce the 
same against the accommodation maker 
(Joyec on Defenses to Commercial Pa- 
per, § 282 [A. D. 1907]; 1 Dan. Neg. 
Instruments [5th Ed.], § 726 [A. D. 
1903]; 2 Randolph, Comm. Paper [2d 
Ed.], § 677 [A. D. 1899]; Story, Prom. 
Note [7th Ed.], § 194 [A. D. 1878]; 2 
Parsons, Notes & Bills, p. 29 [A. D. 
1865]; Mersick vs. Aderman, 77 Conn., 
634; Black vs. Tarbell, 89 Wis., 390; 1 
Am. & Eng. Ency. Law, 364). 

The uniform Negotiable Instrument 
Law (Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906, §§ 
1675-1684-7) enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, and in like manner 
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adopted by thirty-four States of the 
Union, and by Congress for the District 
of Columbia, in the effort to bring 
about more uniformity of decision re- 
garding these instruments of commerce, 
appears to distinguish between a holder 
for value and a holder in due course. 
Brannan on the Negotiable Instruments 
Law (A. D. 1908); Bunker on the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law (A. D. 1905). 
Section 1675-55, Sanborn’s St. Supp. 
1906 to St. 1898, defines who is an ac- 
commodation party, and provides that 
such party is liable on an instrument 
to a holder for value, notwithstanding 
such holder at the time of taking the 
instrument knew him to be only an ac- 
commodation party. Section 1675, San- 
born’s St. Supp. 1906, defines “holder” 
to mean the payee or indorsee of a bill 
or note who is in possession of it, or the 
bearer thereof, and defines “‘value’’ to 
mean a valuable consideration. 

On the other hand, a holder in due 
course is defined in section 1676-22, 
Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906, to be one who 
has taken the instrument under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) That it is com- 
plete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder before it was 
overdue, and without notice that it had 
been previously dishonored, if such was 
the fact; (3) that he took it in good 
faith and for value; (4) that at the time 
it was negotiated to him he had no no- 
tice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it; (5) that he took it in the 
usual course of business. 

In the hands of a holder otherwise 
than in due course such note is subject 
to the same defenses as if the notes 
were not negotiable. Section 1676-28, 
Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906. A negotiable 
instrument is discharged by the pay- 
ment in due course by the party accom- 
modated. It is not discharged by pay- 
ment by a party secondarily liable there- 
on, but remits such party to his rights 
against him primarily liable (section 
1679-2, Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906), ex- 
cept where it is made for accommodation 
and paid by the party accommodated 
(Id.). On the other hand, there are 
the cases of Chester vs. Dorr, 41 N. Y., 
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279; Peale vs. Addicks, 174 Pa., 543; 
Bacon vs. Harris, 15 R. I., 599; Battle 
vs. Weems, 44 Ala., 105, and Simons vs. 
Morris, 53 Mich., 155. See, however, in 
Alabama the later case of Connerly vs. 
Planters’ & Mer. Ins. Co., 66 Ala., 432; 
in Michigan the later case of Warder 
et al. vs. Gibbs, 92 Mich., 29. 

No doubt there exists a class of de- 
fenses in favor of the accommodation 
maker of negotiable paper which may 
not be urged in cases where the note is 
fair on its face and negotiated in due 
course before due to a purchaser for 
value, without notice or knowledge of 
any infirmity, but which might be urged 
in favor of the accommodation maker if 
the note were overdue when negotiated. 
but the fact that the accommodation 
maker received no consideration is not 
one of these defenses, so long as the 
note was negotiated by his express or 
implied authority. 

The fact is here established that this 
note was in its inception accommodation 
paper. Jones made to Herman no ex- 
press restriction upon its use for that 
purpose. We do not overlook the testi- 
mony of Brand with reference to con- 
versations between him and Herman not 
in behalf of Jones, which the court be- 
low from its findings must have rejected 
as incredible. We approve this rejec- 
tion. The testimony is overborne by the 
circumstantial evidence. It is a ques- 
tion upon which the precedents are at 
some variance whether or not the agency 
of the party accommodated to use the 
accommodation paper to raise money 
thereon (no express agreement appear- 
ing) expires with the maturity of the 
paper. The greater number of courts 
seem to favor the view that the agency 
to negotiate an accommodation paper 
and raise money thereon is not so lim- 
ited. See citations supra. 

The courts of this State are not yet 
committed upon the question presented, 
and it seems more in harmony with the 
uniform negotiable instrument law, and 
with the weight of judicial authority, 
to hold, as we do, that the mere fact 
that the accommodation note was trans- 
ferred by the party accommodated af- 
ter due to a holder for value does not 


permit the accommodation maker to de- 
feat recovery at the suit of the holder 
for value merely upon the ground that 
the note was an accommodation note, and 
without consideration moving to the ac- 
commodation maker. This necessitates 
a modification of the judgment of the 
court below so as to permit the appellant 
to take judgment against the accommo- 
dation maker, Jones. 


DRAFT UPON INSURANCE COM- 
PANY PAYABLE AT BANK— 
MEANING OF WORDS “UPON 
ACCEPTANCE.” 

BERENSON vs. LONDON & LANCA- 
SHIRE FIRE INS. COMPANY. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, FEB. 26, 1909. 

A draft addressed to a fire insurance 
company, and drawn by its special agent, 
required a trust company to pay the amount 
thereof to the order of the payee “upon ac- 
ceptance,” the instrument containing a re- 
cital that it was in full satisfaction of a 
claim for a fire loss: Held, that the words 
“upon acceptance” imposed a_ condition 

which rendered the draft non-negotiable. 


CTION by Arthur Berenson against 
the London & Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and others. Demurrers were sus- 
tained to plaintiff's amended declara- 
tion, and the case was reported to the 
Supreme Judicial Court, on agreement 
that, if the court should overrule the 
demurrers as to any or all of the counts 
of the declaration, judgment should be 
entered for plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed against the defendant or de- 
fendants whose demurrer was over- 
ruled. 

Ruae, J.: The question presented in 
this case is whether the following is a 
negotiable instrument: 

Draft No. 14849 H. O. No Accepted 190 to 
be paid on acct of the London & 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Co. of 
Liverpool, England. 

ara ataaislew Manager 
Countersigned.......... Cashier. 
$360.43 Claim No. 
Boston, March 4th, 1907. 
Upon acceptance the 
Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit 
Co. will pay to the 
Order of Solomon Yaffee 
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Three hundred and sixty ...... 
Dollars which payment evidenced by 
proper endorsement hereof constitutes full 
satisfaction of all claims and demands for 
loss and damage by fire on December 25th 
1906 to property described in policy No. 
6442019 issued at the Lynn Agency and 
said Policy is hereby cancelled and sur- 
rendered to the Company. 
To the 
London & Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Co. of Liverpool, England. 
Agency Department Hartford, Conn. 
Joseph F. Givernaud, 
Special Agent. 
Rev. Laws, c. 73, provides, inter alia, 
that a negotiable instrument ‘“‘must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or order 
to pay a certain sum of money.” It is 
a fundamental rule in the interpretation 
of written instruments that all words 
used in it must be given effect if reason- 
ably possible, and they are to be given 
their ordinary and natural meaning, un- 
less there is some necessity apparent 
for a different construction (Cotting vs. 
Boston, 87 N. E., 205). This applies 
as well to negotiable instruments as to 
deeds, wills or non-negotiable contracts. 
If the words, “upon acceptance” in the 
fifth line of the instrument as above 
printed could be eliminated, it would 
plainly be a foreign bill of exchange 
drawn by Givernaud, either individually 
or as agent, for and in behalf of the 
defendant insurance company upon the 
latter at its Hartford agency, payable 
at the Connecticut Trust & Safe De- 
posit Company (Carpenter vs. Farns- 
worth, 106 Mass., 561, 8 Am. Rep., 360; 
Chipman vs. Foster, 119 Mass., 189). 
But these words are in the instrument, 
and must be given a reasonably intelli- 
gible effect if possible. All the lan- 
guage employed may be examined for 
the purpose of ascertaining the mean- 
ing attributed by the parties to those in 
dispute. The paper was made with the 
intent that, when paid, it should operate 
as a settlement of claims for damage 
arising from a fire in property described 
in a policy of the defendant insurance 
company and as a cancellation of the 
policy. The signature is by one who 
describes himself as “special agent.” 
Reading this language in conjunction 
with the words “upon acceptance” seems 
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to make the transaction plain. A fire 
had injured property insured by the de- 
fendant insurance company. The loss, 
for which it was responsible under the 
terms of its policy, had been tentatively 
adjusted between the insured and a spe- 
cial agent of the insurance company, 
whose authority to make payment or 
sign an instrument fixing its liability 
was limited to the extent of requiring 
approval or ratification by the Hartford 
Agency of the defendant insurance com- 
pany. Therefore, the agent of limited 
authority drew the paper in suit di- 
rected to the agency, whose approval 
was required to give life to his adjust- 
ment, stating the amount of loss agreed 
upon, but making the vitality of the in- 
strument dependent upon the act of ap- 
proval or acceptance by that agency. 
Amplification of the words “upon ac- 
ceptance” expressive of the same mean- 
ing would be “upon acceptance of this 
contract by the agency department at 
Hartford, Conn., of the London & Lan- 
cashire Fire Insurance Company of Liv- 
erpool, England, and not before.” But 
the significance of all this is compressed 
into the words “upon acceptance” in 
view of the other language of the in- 
strument. It is in effect a check drawn 
upon the account of the defendant in- 
surance company in the Connecticut 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company which 
is not to be valid until countersigned by 
the proper officers of the defendant com- 
pany at its Hartford Agency. The de- 
fendant Givernaud is not liable. If the 
words “upon condition” had been omit- 
ted, he would then have made the ordi- 
nary contract of the drawer, namely, ab- 
solutely to pay the face of the bill if 
not accepted by the drawee, or if ac- 
cepted and not paid by him. But by 
inserting these words he made his whole 
liability contingent upon there being an 
acceptance. Although no case exactly 
like this is to be found in our reports, 
it is within the familiar principle that 
contracts to be performed only upon 
condition are not negotiable instruments 
(Grant vs. Wood, 12 Gray, 220; Costelo 
vs. Crowell, 127 Mass., 293, and cases 
cited). The instrument, not having been 
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accepted or approved by the Hartford 
Agency of the defendant insurance com- 
pany, never became a complete and op- 
erative contract. The demurrers were 


rightly sustained, and in accordance 
with the terms of the report the entry 
must be 

Judgment for the defendants. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


NOTE SIGNED AS ‘“ CASHIER.”’ 
Honey Broox, Pa., June 16, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 
Sin: Does signing a note as “Cashier” 
relieve him from payment of the note? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Where the cashier of a bank 
signs or indorses paper in his individ- 
ual name with the addition of the words 
“as Cashier,” the obligation is that of 
the bank, and not his personal obliga- 
tion (Negotiable Instruments Law, Pa., 
§ 42; Bank of the State vs. Muskingum 
Bank, 29 N. Y., 619; First Nat. Bank 
vs. Hall, 44 N. Y., 395; Lookout Bank 
vs. Hull, 93 Tenn., 645; Folger vs. 
Chase, 18 Pick. [ Mass.], 63). 


FORGED CHECK ON SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 14, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly give me your 
opinion to settle a little argument in re- 
gard to the following: 


A man brings in a savings bank book 
and wishes to draw $100 out. He presents 
book with check to another bank that does 
not know him. Now this bank sends the 
book with check by mail to the bank it is 


drawn on for collection and the bank sends 
back word to pay and the bank where it 
was presented, although they do not know 
the party, pays out the money. 

Now the question is: Suppose this was 
not the right party that presented the book 
and got the money on his forged check, 
should the first bank (the bank that paid 
him the money) be liable for not knowing 
the party they paid the money to, or the 
second bank that thought signature was all 
right and found out afterwards it was not? 
Should the second bank have a right to 
think that the first bank should know the 
first bank they paid cash to? 

SvuBSCRIBER. 


Answer: As the savings bank book 
is accompanied by a check purporting 
to be drawn by the depositor, we appre- 
hend that the rule would apply that the 
drawee bank is bound to know the sig- 
nature of the drawer (Nat. Park Bank 
vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77). 
That bank, having authorized payment 
after having the check in its possession, 
could not thereafter reclaim the amount 
from the bank which acted upon its own 
instructions. But the duty of the drawee 
bank in this respect would apply only to 
the drawer’s signature, and an errone- 
ous payment made upon a genuine signa- 
ture—as, for example, if the check had 
been lost or stolen—would be at the 
risk of the bank making the same. 





MULTIPLICATION OF MILLIONS. 


HE incorporation in the United States 
during May of railroad, industrial 
and other companies having a capital stock 
of $258,459,900 gives an idea of the won- 
derful commercial expansion of the coun- 
try. Incidental testimony to the same ef- 
fect is furnished by the speedy absorption 
by investors of the $10,000,000 issue of pre- 
ferred stock put out by a new dry goods 
combination. E. H. Harriman said to the 
newspaper men who asked him about the 
report that he was going abroad to dispose 
of $150,000,000 of bonds: “I wouldn’t have 
to go out of this house to do that in half 
an hour.” 


This is truly a billion-dollar era. Where 
the last generation figured in millions, the 
common multiple of the present-day busi- 
ness world is $100,000,000. To what 
lengths is the multiplication of millions to 
go? Estates of $1,000,000 have dwindled 
by comparison to modest competencies. At 
the present rate of increase the “swollen 
fortunes” of to-day may to-morrow excite 
no public concern, being dwarfed by the 
greater hoards heaped up and reduced to 
negligible consequence in the light of the 
graver problems in the regulation of capital 
which may then be expected to demand at- 
tention—New York World. 








THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 


THEY CONTAIN. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 
OFFICERS. 


HE officers shall be a president, two 
vice-presidents, secretary, and 
treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot 
from the board of trustees, and such 
other officers and assistants shall be ap- 
pointed as the board of trustees may 
deem necessary, who shall hold their of- 
fices during the pleasure of the board. 
The title officer or officers as used in 
these by-laws shall mean the _ president, 
vice-presidents, secretary or treasurer. 
(Note: Some banks designate the attending 
officers ‘‘Secretary,’’ others ‘‘Treasurer’’ and 
still others ‘‘Cashier’’ while in many cases, 
the three are combined in one. In large 
banks all three may be found, in addition 
io others.) 

A counsel shall also be appointed, who 
shall not be a trustee. 

The attorney shall attend the meet- 
ings of the board, when requested, and 
the board may regulate his charges for 
services (New York). 


Duties oF PRESIDENT AND ViIcE-PREs!I- 
DENT. 


The president shall have the general 
charge and _ superintendence of the 
bank, its management, securities and 
obligations. He shall have power to 
execute, in the name and under the 
common seal of the bank, such releases 
from, or conveyances, assignments or 
transfers of, the property or securities 
of the bank as may be authorized by the 
board of trustees. He shall also have 
power, upon receipt of principal and 
interest due thereon, to execute assign- 
ments of bonds and mortgages and sat- 
isfaction pieces of mortgages. 
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In the absence of the president, eith- 
er of the vice-presidents may discharge 
any or all of the duties of the presi- 
dent. In case any conflict of authority 
or duty shall arise between any of the 
officers or employes of the bank, the 
decision of the president shall be con- 
clusive until overruled or modified by 
the board of trustees. (New York.) 

The president shall have a general super- 
vision and direction of the business of the 
institution, subject to such action and regu- 
lations as may from time to time be adopted 
by the board of trustees. 

He shall, in conjunction with the treas- 
urer, have charge of the common seal, also 
of all bonds and mortgages, stocks, securi- 
ties and other property belonging to or held 
by the institution, 

All satisfactions of mortgages, releases 
and conveyances shall be signed by the 
president or one of the vice-presidents and 
secretary or treasurer. 

He shall preside at all meetings of the 
board of trustees, and appoint ai: com- 
mittees, unless otherwise ordered, and shall 
perform such other duties as usually de- 
volve on the chief executive officer of like 
institutions. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the first vice- 
president to consult and advise with 
the president in all matters and af- 
fairs of the institution, to assist the 
president in the discharge of his duties, 
and to perform all the duties of the 
president in his absence or inability to 
act, and in concurrence with the presi- 
dent, to have a general oversight of all 
the business and affairs of the institu- 
tion. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the second 
vice-president, whenever requested by 
the president or first vice-president, to 
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perform all the duties devolving upon 
the first vice-president in his absence or 
inability to act. (New York.) 


Duties or TREASURER. 


It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to attend at the bank during banking 
hours, and at such other times as may 
be necessary; to keep or cause to be 
kept, on account of all moneys received 
and paid out; to make, or cause to be 
made, the necessary entries in the pass- 
books of the dealers; he shall receive 
the funds remaining in the hands of the 
teller, or on hand; provide the neces- 
sary supplies and other articles, books, 
blanks and stationery required in the 
prosecution of the business of the bank, 
and pay such salaries to the employes 
of the board as he may be by their vote 
directed when due; and in connection 
with the president, he shall have charge 
of all bonds and mortgages and other 
securities and property of the bank, ex- 
cepting bonds given by the employes 


of the bank. (New York.) 


(2) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
keep an account of all moneys received 
and paid out, and shall report the same in 
detail at each monthly meeting of the board; 
he shall also make out and prepare in due 
time all such reports and returns, or other 
statements as the institution is required to 
render in compliance with the statutes, and 
perform such other duties as the board may 
by resolution require. (New York.) 

(3) The treasurer shall be ex officio clerk 
of the corporation and of the board of trus- 
tees and shall keep a true record of the 
proceedings at all their meetings and pub- 
lish notice of meetings as prescribed in 
these by-laws. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer, with 
such assistants as he may be authorized by 
the board of trustees to employ under fixed 
compensations, to attend at the bank dur- 
ing bank hours to enter all deposits and 
payments made to depositors in the books 
of the bank, and a duplicate of each entry 
in the book of the depositor. He shall keep, 
deposit, and invest the money and property 
of the bank as directed by the board of 
trustees. He shall pay all debts due from 
the bank, make all transfers of securities, 
and collect, receive and enforce all debts 
and obfigations due to it, and upon pay- 
ment thereof shall acquit and discharge the 
same and surrender or discharge all security 
held therefor, and shall transact the other 
ordinary business of the bank, and present 
to the board of trustees, weekly, an exhibit 
of the state of the deposits, liabilities and 
investments of the bank. The treasurer 
shall have charge of all the securities. 
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DiscRETION OF TREASURER. 


The treasurer is hereby authorized to 
procure all needful books and station- 
ery for the use of the bank, and to pay 
for the same without audit; also to pay 
all other just and legal claims against 
it of known and fixed amounts, as rent, 
taxes, salaries, etc. 


Duties OF THE SECRETARY. 


It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the 
bank, to receive all business applica- 
tions, and submit them to the appro- 
priate committees; he shall notify the 
trustees and committees of all meetings 
required to be held, and be present and 
keep the minutes of such meetings if so 
required. 


GENERAL Duties oF THE TREASURER 
AND SECRETARY. 


The treasurer and secretary shall, un- 
der the general direction of the presi- 
dent, superintend the daily transactions 
of the bank; make, or cause to be made, 
the necessary entries in the pass-books 
of the depositors; collect the principal 
of, and the interest and income arising 
from, all securities or property held or 
owned by the bank, as the same may 
become due; cause the same and the 
money received from depositors to be 
deposited daily in such bank or banks 
as the board of trustees may direct, ex- 
cept a sum sufficient to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of depositors from day 
to day, which sum shall after banking 
hours be kept in the vault of the bank; 
cause all policies of insurance upon 
buildings mortgaged to or owned by the 
bank to be renewed at or before their 
expiration; provide all necessary books, 
blanks and stationery, and cause all 
salaries to be paid when due. In the 
absence of the treasurer his duties shall 
be performed by the secretary; and in 
the absence of the secretary his duties 
shall be performed by the treasurer. 


(New York.) 
Tue CompTrRoLt_er. 


The comptroller shall daily audit and 
revise the accounts of the tellers at the 
offices of the society and verify their 
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reports of receipts and payments, and 
the postings thereof in the ledgers. He 
shall, under the direction of the presi- 
dent, have the care and management of 
the society’s investments in real estate; 
and he shall also perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the 
president. (Pa.) 


SuRVEYOR AND APPRAISER. 


The survevor shall survey and ap- 
praise property for mortgage loans, 
and sign orders for payment by the 
president or treasurer of instalments on 
mortgage loans. (New Jersey.) 


CoMMITTEEs AND THEIR DuvutTIEs. 


It shall be the duty of the president 
to appoint annually at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the board of trustees 
in January, subject to the approval of 
the board, the following committees: 
Finance committee, consisting of five 
members; examining committee, con- 
sisting of three members; executive 
committee, consisting of three members; 
appraisal committee, consisting of three 
members; attending committee, consist- 
ing of six members, and also an attor- 
ney, together with such other commit- 
tees as may from time to time be author- 
ized by the board. (Note: In many 
banks a nominating committee is also 
included, whose duties are to suggest 
names of trustees, officers and commit- 
tees, in place of the president as above.) 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


There shall be a committee of five 
members of the board to be denomin- 
ated, the funding committee. The pres- 
ident and treasurer (who are hereby 
permanently appointed as part of said 
committee) and three other trustees tak- 
en in rotation, the terms of office of one 
of whom shall expire each year, shall 
constitute said committee, whose duty it 
shall be to invest the money received, 
under such limitations as are prescribed 
by law, subject to the approval of the 
board, at each monthly meeting; to ex- 
amine the books, accounts, securities 
and management of the bank, and re- 
port thereon to the board at the month- 
ly meetings in June and December, and 
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at the same meetings to recommend a 
rate of interest dividend to be declared. 

Each application for mortgage loan 
may be approved by said committee, 
after the same shall have been investi- 
gated by one or more of their number 
or a member of the board and such in- 
vestigation certified to, as to the value 
of the premises to be mortgaged, ac- 
cording to their best judgment. The 
report of such investigation shall be 
filed and preserved among the records 
of the bank. 

Annually at the meeting in Febru- 
ary, there shall be elected for two years, 
one member of such committee, to fill 
the places of those whose terms of of- 
fice expire at that time. Members of 
said committee retiring therefrom by 
expiration of their term or by resigna- 
tion, shall be ineligible for re-election 
until after one year from the time they 
shall so retire. 

In case of the inability by sickness, 
absence, or other unavoidable detention 
of any member to attend the meetings 
of any committee, the president may 
designate any member of the board of 
trustees to act as a member of said com- 
mittee during such inability. 

Three members of said committee 
shall constitute a quorum. (New York.) 

The finance committee shall hold stated 


meetings at the bank on the last Tuesday 
of each month, at 10 o’clock A. M. They 


may also hold special meetings, and ad- 
journ from time to time. They shall ap- 
point a chairman and secretary, and keep 


a record of their proceedings. 

They may consider applications for loans, 
make investments, which (when ratified by 
the board) shall be valid, and transact any 


other business allowed to the monthly 
meeting of trustees; and whenever said 
monthly meeting shall fail of a quorum, 


said committee may organize and act in its 
stead. (New York.) 

May settle and adjust claims against the 
bank and consult counsel. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the finance com- 
mittee to meet as often as circumstances 
require, and to superintend and direct all 
loans and permanent investments of the 
funds of the institution. They shall ex- 
amine all applications for loans on bond 
and mortgage, or other permanent invest- 
ments, and particularly all real estate that 
may be offered to be mortgaged to the bank 
as security for loans, and ascertain its 
value and sufficiency for the proposed 
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And if, after loans are made, they 


security. 
shall at any time doubt the sufficiency of 
the security, they shall call in so much of 
the loan as will render the remainder well 
secured, or require additional security. They 


shall keep a record of their proceedings, 
and make a report thereof, in writing, at 
every stated meeting of the board of trus- 
tees. They shall make a special examina- 
tion of any or all real estate and premises 
on which the bank holds a mortgage when- 
ever they think it necessary or advisable to 
do so, or whenever required by the board 
of trustees, with the view of ascertaining 
its then present condition and value, and 
report the result of such examinations at 
the next stated meeting of the board there- 
after. 

This committee, with the president and 
secretary, Shall have power to adjust and 
settle all claims against the bank where the 
amount involved shall not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars, and they may employ and con- 
sult counsel. They may likewise decide and 
grant applications for a release of part of 
mortgaged premises, in cases when such 
applications or claims cannot conveniently 
be referred to a meeting of the board. (New 
York.) 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


There shall be annually taken by 
rotation an examining committee of five 
members of the board of trustees, who 
shall carefully examine the books, ac- 
counts, securities, bonds of officers and 
employes, and management of _ the 
bank, and report thereon to the board 
whenever deemed necessary. (New 


York.) 


(2) There shall be elected at the regular 
monthly meeting in June and December of 
every year a committee of three, whose duty 
it shall be to make a thorough examination 
of the vouchers, books and assets held by 
the institution, and report to the next regu- 
lar monthly meeting of trustees the state 
of the books, and a detailed statement of 
all the various assets, liabilities and busi- 
ness of the institution, The reports to the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department 
of the assets of the institution shall be 
based upon the examination to be made by 
the committee on the last days of June and 
December in each year. <A synopsis of the 
committee’s report shall be printed for the 
use of the institution and its depositors. 
The commiitees may employ accountants or 
such other assistance, in fulfilling their 
duties, as they may deem advisable or 
necessary. (New York.) 

(3) It shall be the duty of the auditing 
(examining) committee to examine the cash 
funds on hand at least once each month 
and to examine all vouchers and audit all 
accounts and bills and the expenses of the 
institution. 

The examining committee’ shall have 
general supervision of the bank during the 
recess of the board, make loans, appraise 
the value of real estate; may suspend any 
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clerk or employe and supply his place until 
the regular meeting of the board. 


ATTENDING COMMITTEE. 


It shall be the duty of the attending 
committee, or one of them, to attend at 
the bank at least once a week during 
the month when it shall be open for de- 
posit and repayment of moneys, and to 
inform themselves of the operations of 
the bank; if, however, one or more shall 
be unable to attend, it shall be his duty 
to procure the attendance of another 
trustee in his stead. They shall also, 
each day that they are in attendance, 
make careful examinations of the books 
of the bank and see that all moneys 
which may have come into the hands of 
the treasurer shall have been deposited 
in bank or otherwise properly account- 
ec for. In case any member of either 
standing committee cannot personally 
attend to his duties on said committee, 
he may appoint any other trustee a 
member of said committee pro tem. in 
his stead, whose acts shall be equally 
binding. (New York.) 

(2) A monthly attending committee, em- 
bracing all the members except the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents shall be appointed, 
whose duties shall be to attend at the bank 
in rotation and have general supervision of 
the business of the corporation and its em- 
ployes. 

(3) Monthly attending committees, em- 
bracing all the members of the board, ex- 
cept the president and two vice-presidents, 
may be appointed, each of which committees 
shall in rotation have a general charge and 


supervision of the business of the institu- 
tion and its employes. 


Executive CoMMITTEE. 


An executive committee consisting of 
three members shall be appointed an- 
nually who shall have general oversight 
of the affairs of the bank. They shall 
ascertain the balances due from other 
banks, and where deposited and on what 
terms, and report monthly. They shall 
perform all duties of an executive na- 
ture that shall necessitate action during 
the recess of the board and report at 
the next meeting. 


NoMINATING COMMITTEE. 


A nominating committee of three 
members shall present all names of pro- 
posed trustees and officers, and no ac- 
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tion shall be taken on any name for any 
position until it shall have been favor- 
ably reported to the board by the nom- 
inating committee. 


Recorps To BE Kept. 


Each of said committees shall keep, 
in books for that purpose, a full record 
of its proceedings, which shall be signed 
by the members of said committees, re- 
spectively, and be reported in full at 
each meeting of the board, and at any 
special meetings, when called for by 
a vote of the board. 


EMPLoyEs. 


All employes shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the board. 

Oath of Office. All employes before 
entering upon their respective duties 
shall take the following oath of office: 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will, to the best of my abilities, per- 
form all such duties and services as 
shall be given me in charge by virtue 
of my appointment to the office of.... 
pi miocn a of the Union Dime Savings In- 
stitution of the city of New York; and 
that I will faithfully apply and protect 
the funds and property of the institu- 
tion, and account for the same, under 
the control of the president or board 
of trustees. (New York.) 


Duty or AssISTANTs. 


It shall be the duty of the assistants 
appointed by the board, to attend at all 
times when the bank is open, at the 
banking-house, and perform such ser- 
vices as may be required of them under 
the superintendence of the president 
and treasurer. (New York.) 


To Give Bonps. 


The several officers and clerks receiv- 
ing salaries from the board shall, be- 
fore entering upon their respective 
duties, execute, severally, a bond or 
bonds in such penal sums, and with 
such surety as may be required by the 
board, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties assigned them, 
and for the security of any funds of the 


institution which may come into their 
hands respectively, such surety to be 
approved by the funding committee. 
(New York.) 

No trustee shall become surety or go 
on the bonds of officers or employes. 
(New York.) 

The surety bonds of officers and em- 
ployes shall be in custody of the presi- 
dent. (New York.) 


Privacy or ACCOUNTs. 


All transactions between the deposit- 
ors and the bank shall be strictly confi- 
dential, and no information in regard 
to the account of any depositor with 
the bank shall be revealed to a third 
party, except when ordered by the 
court, or when requested bv the depos- 
itor, or when directed by the president 
or treasurer. (Conn.) 

All business confidential. No officer 
or employes shall disclose anything in 
relation to the account of any person 
except in obedience to the order of a 
competent court. 

Salaries. No motion to change the 
salary of any officer or employe of the 
bank shall be entertained unless notice 
of the proposed change shall have been 
given at a previous meeting. 

The clerks of the bank and janitor 
of the bank building shall be under the 
immediate control and supervision of 
the president and treasurer. 


NOTE.—The matter in small type is, in 
a sense, a duplication, as explained in the 
July Bankers Magazine, and covers the 
preceding subject in a different manner. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


ge ears articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Bankers Macazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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OF WHAT VALUE IS AN AUDIT? 


By F. Hohlfelder, Jr., Auditor The Cleveland Trust Company. 


HE answer can be tersely stated, 
“Just what you make it.” 

That the audit of a trust company 
has a real value is a fact that is now 
pretty generally admitted, the evidence 
of which is found in the recent estab- 
lishment of an audit department by 
many of the largest and best managed 
institutions of the country, and the use 
of public accountants for the purpose 
of periodical investigations. In some 
respects the latter has an advantage 
over the former, though the former may 
have the advantage in every respect if 
the department is given its proper place 
in the organization. 

In the past the advantage of a peri- 
odical audit has been largely viewed 
from the standpoint of its value as an 
advertising feature; while I grant that 
the advertising of audit achievements 
based on actually accomplished results 
furnishes as good matter as any trust 
company can put before the public, the 
audit has a value aside from this, of far 
greater importance. 


VALUABLE QUALITIES OF AN AUDIT. 


An audit, to be of real value, must 
possess at least these two qualities, first, 
it must be independent; second, it must 
be up-to-date. 

The independence of the audit de- 
partment really determines its intrinsic 
value to all interests concerned. By in- 
dependence I mean that it should be 
free from predominance by any officer 
of the institution, or any committee. It 
should be accountable directly to the 
board of directors, or a committee ap- 
pointed by them to act in their stead 
during the intervals between meetings. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF AN AUDITOR. 


The auditor should be a man of expe- 
rience and ability, competent to conduct 
an investigation of any enterprise. He 
should be given every opportunity to 
investigate and familiarize himself to 
the fullest extent with reference to the 
bank’s business, and without interfer- 
ence from the operating department. 
He should be an accountant of unques- 
tioned ability and should have the pre- 
rogative of suggesting the methods of 
accounting to be used throughout the 
institution. He should have access to 
all records and books of account, files, 
and the vaults containing the cash, se- 
curities and other property of the bank, 
when accompanied by a properly auth- 
orized representative of the operating 
department, and should be admitted to 
all deliberations of the board of direct- 
ors, inasmuch as that body constitutes 
the initiative and referendum of the in- 
stitution, and that the auditor is in real- 
ity the personal and only representa- 
tive of that body with reference to the 
referendum feature, viz.: to ascertain 
whether or not the mandates of the 
board in spirit as well as in letter are 
carried out in all things. Consequently, 
if the auditor’s scope of activity is re- 
stricted in any respect within the limit 
just outlined, the value of the audit is 
correspondingly restricted or reduced. 


AvupITING STiILt IN Its INFANCY. 


I am well aware that this broad view 
of the situation is in advance of current 
practise, but the whole question of audit 
is still in its infancy, and has been a 
constant process of development during 
the few years that the idea has now 
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been entertained by bankers, and there- 
fore if the mark is set a little in ad- 
vance of what the actual accomplish- 
ments can be found to be in any insti- 
tution at the present time, the expression 
of the inspiration may perhaps be par- 
doned in view of the fact that many 
other expressions, a few years ago, 
were considered wholly impracticable, 
but to-day are looked upon as essen- 
tials. The best auditor the world has 
ever produced cannot do an institution 
justice, or render the best service, if 
hedged about by restrictions. 

Again, the office of the auditor has 
been and is still largely looked upon as 
a clerical one, but that phase of the 
audit department is as a matter of fact 
the least important, and in proportion 
as this is realized, and the auditor is 
permitted to enlarge his scope of action 
along the lines already indicated, just 
in that same proportion will the value 
of the audit be demonstrated and pub- 
licly appreciated. No bank can expect 
the public to attach any real importance 
to the audit department until the bank 
itself takes the initiative in demonstrat- 
ing its own idea of its importance, by 
allowing it the scope of activity which 
it deserves. 


UseFuLNEss oF AN Avupit Ligs IN I's 
Dairy Activity. 


The second requirement of a valuable 
audit, as I have already stated, is that 
it must be up-to-date. By that I mean 
an audit which is continuous in its op- 
erations instead of periodical, as, for 
example, annual, semi-annual, quarter- 
ly, ete. An audit should be made daily 
and be abreast with the activities of the 
operating department. Thus, errors 
and irregularities are promptly discov- 
ered, and brought to surface, and no 
one will hesitate to confirm the state- 
ment that such an audit is relatively of 
more value than the periodical investi- 
gation. 


CoMBINING THE AUDITING WITH THE 
OperRATING DEPARTMENT. 
In order to accomplish this it is 


necessary that the audit department 
shall be in joint control with the operat- 


ing department of the custody of all 
property of the institution, such as 
cash, loans, securities, investments, eic., 
so that no additions or abstractions can 
be made without the joint knowledge of 
both departments. Without it there is 
no question but that an up-to-date audit 
would be a matter of such great ex- 
pense as to put it beyond the reach of 
many of our financial institutions. The 
installation of double combinations, 
master keys, etc., works out a wonder- 
ful economy in labor and affords facili- 
ties for a knowledge of the situation 
which is up to the moment. This meth- 
od is available to the smallest institu- 
tion as well as the largest, because ii 
reduces the labor cost of the audit prob- 
lem to a minimum. With slight modifi- 
cations the idea can readily be applied 
not only to the bank’s assets but also to 
the verification of its liabilities, and ad- 
mits of a quick and effective system of 
investigation and inspection as thorough 
as human ingenuity can devise. 

With the great variety of activities 
in which a trust company is engaged, 
with its commercial banking, its savings 
department, its executorships, trustee- 
ships, transfer and registrarships, safe- 
ty deposit business, and numerous other 
lines familiar to those who are inter- 
ested in such institutions, the idea of an 
audit which affords a basis for a certifi- 
cate within twenty-four hours seems a 
little visionary, to say the least; but its 
feasibility has been demonstrated and 
“Joint Control” is the key to its 
achievement. 


EFFICIENT BANK CLERKS. 


A’ English bank, the London City & 
Midland, which has the third largest 

deposits among the joint stock banks, 
held a voluntary examination of its em- 
ployes on the Companies Act of 1907 as 
affecting banks. ‘The experiment proved a 
great success and was well worth the ten 
fifty-dollar prizes offered to the 600 com- 
petitors. Perhaps we could imitate this ex- 
periment to advantage, especially among 
those of our bank directors who do not 
direct.—Wall Street Journal. 
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AN IDEAL TELLER’S CASH-SHEET — HOW IT 
WORKED IN A SMALL BANK. 


By Arthur A. Ekirch. 





(THE town of Newton supported one 

bank, a schoolhouse, two churches, 
a town-hall and a hotel—the latter ca- 
tering mostly to stray visitors from 
nearby suburbs and to commercial men 
who were unfortunate enough to be com- 
pelled to remain over night. 
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Thrift was the foremost word in 
Newton; and, judging from the bank 
statement that Mr. Hedley handed me, 
I wondered little that he had grown rich 
and fat during his twenty-five years as 
commander-in-chief of the Bank of 
Prosperity. 
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Train service to and from Newton 
was poor at its best; but, surprising as 
it may seem, the few business and pro- 
fessional men that made Newton their 
lifelong abode were all prosperous. 

What the town needed most was 
trade competition. Hedley, president 
of the Bank of Prosperity, member of 
town council and superintendent of the 
school board, hindered in one way or 
another all attempts in this direction. 
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When a youngster, Mr. Hedley had 
offered me a position in his bank; the 
West, however, offered greater advan- 
tages to youth, so I had declined his 
offer, promising, however, to return to 
the old town after I had accumulated 
a little of the precious metal, buy a 
share or two of the bank’s stock and 
give an accounting of my past doings. 

That is how I happened to be in 
Newton on this particular day. 
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The Prosperity Bank, although small, 
was fitted up in an elaborate manner. 
The working force consisted of one tel- 
ler, a bookkeeper and an assistant, Mr. 
Hedley filling all the official positions 
from assistant cashier to president. 

On looking over a few old ledgers I 
found that the former bookkeeper had 
incorporated the colored ink system— 
credits in purple, debits in red and over- 
drafts in green. Inferior ink and old 
age had played an important part with 
the color scheme, and taxed my eyes to 
the utmost trying to distinguish one 
color from the other. 

The lone teller handled both receiv- 
ing and paying windows, and it was in 
his department that I found a “teller’s 
cash” sheet that so impressed me that 
I obtained a copy and will endeavor to 
explain to my readers (and to those in 
particular who are connected with small 
institutions) the manner in which this 
proof is used and ].ow the working force 
of the Bank of Prosperity was able to 
strike a balance thirty minutes after 
closing hours. 

The drafts and deposits, instead of 
being entered in the customary Dr. and 
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Cr. registers, are placed directly on the 
cash-sheet, footed, and the total amount 
of receipts and payments carried for- 
ward to the “proof of cash” column. 

Under the heading ‘other items” are 
entered income on loans, mortgages, 
stocks and bond investments, etc.; the 
column is totaled and carried forward 
to “other credits” column. The debits 
are treated in a like manner and carried 
forward to “other debits” space. The 
difference between the debit and credit 
columns gives the “balance on hand” 
and in turn must prove with the “cash 
items.” (Refer to form.) 

In the “proof of cash book’ column 
we find entered the total amount of 
debit and credit entries of each individ- 
ual ledger, bond and mortgage, stock 
and bond, and general account. The 
difference between the two columns will, 
if proved correctly, give the amount of 
cash on hand. 

The sheets can be ruled to accommo- 
date any number of accounts and will 
be found an ideal system for an institu- 
tion where the transactions for the day 
do not exceed a few hundred. 


REACHING PERFECTION IN BANK COMBINATION. 


By Edward White. 


_ the last two decades con- 
tentions over the question of the 


consolidation, or merger, or amal- 
gamation, of big interests have become so 
absorbing, and sometimes so fierce, that the 
union of two institutions which calls for 
and receives nothing but praise from peo- 
ple of every shade of opinion, is like the 
dawn of a new era in the world of finance. 
Of course in order to create a sentiment so 
universal and so desirable, something un- 
usual must take place. The combination 
must establish a condition that will at once 
be satisfactory to the stockholders of the 
concerns in interest, meet the wants of the 
patrons, be helpful to the general progress 
of the community, and continue operations 
after the union is effected without dispens- 
ing with the services of a single man. 

All these advantages, and more, may be 
seen in the plan for the consolidation of 
the Continental National Bank and_ the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, which, according to a circular issued 
and signed by the presidents of both insti- 


tutions provides for “increasing the capital 
stock of the Continental National Bank 
from $4,000,000 to $9,000,000. Of the $5,- 
000,000 new stock to be issued, $2,000,000 
will be sold to the present shareholders of 
the Continental National Bank at a price 
which will equalize the book value of the 
stock of both banks. The remaining $3,000,- 
000 of stock will be exchanged, share for 
share, with the shareholders of the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank for the stock 
of that institution, which stock will not be 
cancelled, but will be held in trust for the 
benefit of the shareholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank. This will result in 
continuing the corporate existence and busi- 
ness of both banks, and their combined 
capital stock and surplus will be approx- 
imately $17,000,000, with deposits of ap- 
proximately $110,000,000. 

“The commercial business will be trans- 
acted through the Continental National 
Bank, and the savings, trust and bond 
business will be transacted through the 
American Trust and Savings Bank. Mr. 
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Edwin A. Potter will continue as president 
of the American Trust and Savings Bank 
and Mr. George M. Reynolds will continue 
as president of the Continental National 
Bank. and each will be the first vice-presi- 
dent of the other bank. The other officers 
of both banks will be retained in an official 
capacity, and in the future the patrons of 
the banks will be able to transact their 
business with the officer with whom they 
are best acquainted or with whom they 
prefer to deal.” 

It will be seen that the plan is both sci- 
entific and comprehensive. It enables both 
banks to continue their corporate existence 
and entity, with just enough interchange of 
powers and functions to give the public the 
benefit of the minimum of risk and _ the 
maximum of facilities, and without disturb- 
ing the executive personnels that have given 
both institutions a splendid reputation. 

The commercial branch of the enlarged 
bank will of course be the Continental Na- 
tional Bank, the holding corporation. Its 
power for good will be amplified by its 
increased resources, and it will be able at 
all times to meet every want of its patrons 
in banking and fiduciary matters under its 
own roof and through its own management. 
This much is easily understood. 

It is to the trust company branch that 
the most important and far reaching 
changes will come. 
organized society probably no kind of or- 
ganic art has been so successful in minis- 
tering to the wants of humanity in a 
fiduciary capacity as that creature of mod- 
ern thrift and enterprise, the trust com- 
pany. Taking its origin in the phenomenal 
development of American commerce, the 
trust company has become the real con- 
servator of material wealth. Other finan- 
cial agencies have their uses in the business 
channels of daily routine, and are abso- 
lutely indispensable in the upbuilding of 
the commerce of the world, yet it remains 
for the trust company to so safeguard the 
accumulations of those processes that they 
may not only be held intact, but that their 
increment may continue for this and future 
generations. 

Although the first trust companies in 
the United States were organized in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, cor- 
porate fiduciaryship, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the system, was comparatively un- 
known until the early eighties, when the 
country had recovered from the effects of 
the civil war und the panic of 1873. Under 
the prosperous reign of those times, huge 
surpluses were for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation being accumulated, and 
the need of safe investment became a cry- 
ing demand. State banks were abandoned 
because they were unprofitable, and the lim- 
itations placed upon the powers of national 
banks were so great that the attention of 
thoughtful persons was turned to the neces- 
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sity for handling large holdings of money 
and vast estates by means of corporate 
machinery. 

Out of this attention came the Illinois 
banking law of 1889, which made it unnec- 
essary for trust companies to give a sep- 
arate bond, with sureties in each case, and 
which was the forerunner of legislation in 
other states in favor of such organizations. 
So great was the success of the institutions 
formed under these laws that most of them 
extended their fields of usefulness and add- 
ed banking features to their functions, pay- 
ing interest on balances and doing prac- 
tically all kinds of banking business. It is. 
not the purpose of this article to under- 
take to show that trust companies should 
not enter the banking field, for their utility 
in that line has already been proven, but 
the object is rather to demonstrate the 
occasional need, at least, for a corporation 
with ample strength in capital, and scien- 
tifically and correctly conducted, which 
hews close to the line of the original intent 
of trust company work. If a company do- 
ing a general banking business can ade- 
quately safeguard the interests of its clients 
in a fiduciary capacity, why is it not pos- 
sible for a corporation without such cares 
and risks to afford still greater protection 
to those who place their affairs in its 
charge? The functions of a trust company 
include such capacities as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian or curator, receiver, 
assignee and trustee, and while it may 
legally and honorably include general bank- 
ing in its performances, there is yet consid- 
erable strength in the assertion that the 
interests of all concerned may be more sure- 
ly conserved and protected by a company 
which does not engage in general banking. 
In saving this it is not necessary to attach 
a risk to banking, but simply to emphasize 
the superiority of a specialist over a gen- 
eral practitioner. 

The Chicago combination referred to will 
have the effect of attaining just that end 
of specialization, and in addition will give 
this rapidly growing city the benefit of an- 
other large corporation with adequate cap- 
ital and resources and covering the full 
range of banking powers—commercial, 
trust, savings and bond—the two latter be- 
ing conducted by the trust company. Un- 
measured credit is due the parties who 
brought about such a combination. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
IN 1909. 


Illinois—Decatur—Oct. 12 and 13. 

Pennsylvania—Bedford Springs—Sept. 7 
and 8. 

American Bankers’ Association—Chicago- 
—Week of Sept. 13. 
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THE GERMAN BANK INQUIRY. 


HE amendments to the charter of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
extending its life to 1921 and making 
other changes which have been set forth 
in THe Bankers MAGAZINE, were ap- 
proved by the Reichstag on May 14. 
While the changes made in the charter 
are comparatively few and conservative, 
the subject of more sweeping changes 
was carefully considered by a commis- 
sion of forty-two members, containing 
the president and vice-president of the 
bank and representatives of the Ger- 
man States and of financial and com- 
mercial interests. This commission 
heard 163 witnesses and its conclusions, 
which have recently been printed and 
distributed, are the subject of an inter- 
esting review by M. Arthur Raffalo- 
vich in “L’Economiste Francais’ of 
June 5. 

One of the subjects discussed at some 
length was the increase of the capital of 
the Imperial Bank. It was maintained 
in some quarters that an increase of 
capital would affect the discount rate 
favorably by increasing the resources 
at the command of the bank. This view 
was not generally supported by mer- 
chants and bankers, although Herr 
Kampf believed that an increase would 
strengthen the credit of the bank 
abroad. To these arguments Herr 
Schinckel, of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
replied that the credit of the bank had 
never been disputed, but if it was to be 
strengthened it should be by additions 
to the reserve to the amount of ten per 
cent. of the profits remaining after divi- 
dends of three and one-half per cent. 
had been allotted to the shareholders. 
The latter proposition was adopted in 
the revision of the charter, without any 
provision for an increase of capital. 
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The increase in the limit of author- 
ized circulation was so generally con- 
curred in that it was not the subject of 
extended discussion. The regular limit 
was increased from 450,000,000 marks, 
as fixed in 1899, to 550,000,000 marks 
($130,750,000), with an excess issue of 
200,000,000 marks for the closing week 
of each quarter. The best method of 
controlling the exchanges, so as to keep 
intact the gold reserve, led to a much 
longer discussion. Herr Havenstein, 
the new governor, maintained that the 
bank operated most effectively when it 
made purchases of gold and that such 
action was sometimes necessary to offset 
unfavorable balances of exchange. Bar- 
on Gamp criticised the issue of foreign 
securities in Germany in recent years. 
He declared that the country had con- 
siderably reduced its holdings of Aus- 
trian, Hungarian, Italian, Russian and 
Roumanian securities, and had _ sup- 
planted them by a superabundance of 
American stocks and bonds. He found 
no one who opposed the principle of 
raising the discount rate to strengthen 
the gold reserve nor the project of a 
special reserve in foreign bills. The 
differences of opinion were as to the 
details of the policy to be pursued with 
such bills. Professor Lexis maintained 
that 50,000,000 marks of the metallic 
reserve might be profitably invested in 
foreign bills, but Herr Riesser main- 
tained that the sale of foreign bills 
when exchange threatened to exceed the 
gold point could only check temporarily 
the ultimate rise. Herr Fischel be- 
lieved that the best course was to cre- 
ate a free market for gold in Germany. 
To this end he opposed a premium on 
the coinage, under which policy he be- 
lieved that gold would come in with 
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much smaller fluctuations of exchange. 
Advances without interest by the Im- 
erial Bank on gold imports he be- 
lieved should be a very exceptional 
measure. The president of the bank 
expressed himself as so much impressed 
by the views of Herr Fischel that he 
promised to examine them more care- 
fully. 

The measure finally adopted to give 
a higher gold character to the German 
circulation was to make mandatory the 
redemption of the notes of the Impe- 
rial Bank in gold. The notes are also 
made legal tender in Germany. The 
bank is authorized to make advances on 
an increased number of securities, in- 
cluding the certificates of the land 
mortgage banks. The committee of the 
Reichstag which gave final form to the 
law also presented a resolution, which 
was adopted on May 14, requesting 
the Chancellor of the Empire to pre- 
pare a measure designed to protect the 
public against the dangers resulting 
from the solicitation of foreign banks 
for the deposit of securities, whether by 
circulars or by direct solicitation. 


THE INDIAN GOLD STANDARD. 


HE severe test to which the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was 
subjected in British India in the sum- 
mer of 1908 has led to considerable 
discussion of the merits of the gold ex- 
change system. At the annual meeting 
of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
on March 30 last, an address was given 
by the chairman, Mr. M. deP. Webb, 
which attracted some attention. Mr. 
Webb criticised the operation of the 
system, not so much upon the ground of 
lack of stability as upon its influence in 
inflating the currency and stimulating 
prices. He pointed out that the coin- 
age of the fiscal year 1907 was larger 
than at any time in the history of In- 
dia. This he considered to-be in ex- 
cess of actual needs and to have un- 
duly raised prices. Upon this point he 
said: 
There has been a very marked rise in 


prices throughout the whole of India—a 
rise even more pronounced than that which 
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recently occurred in gold-using countries, a 
rise that has not only tended to check ex- 
ports, encourage imports, turn the balance 
of trade against us, and so emphasize the 
weakness in exchange, but, what is far 
more serious, has inflicted on the great 
mass of fixed wage-earners in India a grave 
hardship, to relieve which both the govern- 
ment and other large employers of labor, 
clerical and manual, have found themselves 
forced to make advances in the ordinary 
and regular scales of pay. 


Upon this and other points Mr. 
Webb’s views are resisted by the “Lon- 
don Statist,” which urges that the sub- 
ject of the rise of prices and wages 
should be referred to a special commis- 
sion. It is declared by the “Statist,” in 
the issue of May 29, that “we are very 
much inclined to think that the phe- 
nomenon which alarms Mr. Webb, if it 
does not afford evidence that the Indian 
wage-earner is at last experiencing an 
improvement in his condition, was to no 
small extent the result of a world-wide 
speculation which broke down in 1907, 
and which has left after it a long de- 
pression, from which we have not yet 
emerged.” 


Another of Mr. Webb’s proposals, 
which is not acceptable to the “Statist,” 
is the setting aside of the entire seign- 
iorage on the silver coinage to constitute 
a gold reserve, instead of devoting half 
of it, as under the present law, to the 
construction of railways. The “Statist” 
says upon this point: 


The whole difficulty about the rupee is 
that India is a debtor country. Her Gov- 
ernment, in the first place, has to pay in 
London about sixteen millions sterling an- 
nually for what are known as the home 
charges. Moreover, there is an immense 
amount of British money invested in India, 
the profits on which have to be remitted 
home in part or in whole. Over and above 
this, there is a large number of British 
people living in India who have to remit 
home for the maintenance and education of 
their families a portion of their incomes. 
In all these ways India has to send to Lon- 
don every year immense sums, and she can 
do this for any length of time only by sell- 
ing to Europe more than she has to pay to 
Europe. From time to time, however, cir- 
cumstances may occur to prevent her from 
doing this in any one year, possibly even 
for more than a year, and Mr. Webb con- 
tends that the safest way to guard against 
the conseauences of such a misadventure is 
to provide a great gold reserve—at least 
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twenty millions sterling, and if possible 
considerably ‘more—so that if the necessity 
arose the rupee could be kept at Ils. 4d. 
We hold, on the contrary, that the right 
way to proceed is to stimulate the produc- 
tion of India in every way possible, so that 
the danger shall be removed that India at 
any time will export less than she owes to 
Europe. By stimulating the productive 
power of India we not only make provision 
for meeting the home charges, and so on, 
but we increase immensely the well-being 
of the Indian people. And, when every- 
thing is said, the real justification of our 
rule in India is not that we maintain the 
value of the rupee, but that we improve 
the condition of the people. Now one of 
the great needs of India is railway facilities. 
India, as we have frequently pointed out in 
this Journal, is about the size of all Europe 
outside the Russian Empire, and yet her 
railway system is not greatly in excess of 
the railway system of the United Kingdom. 
Is not that clear proof that India is not 
yet equipped for the battle of life? Of 
course. Mr. Webb may tell us that half the 
profits of silver coinage will not go far in 
making up the railway needs. We grant 
that fully. But since India has already a 
very considerable debt, since her people 
are exceedingly poor, and since the railway 
network is too small, we cannot afford to 
go without any mite which would help to 
enlarge that network. We would gladly 
see railway construction immensely _ in- 
creased. 


THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM IN 
BELGIUM. 


HE annual report of the Director 

of the Mint of Belgium, of which 

an abstract appears in L’Economiste 
Européen of May 22, throws consider- 
able light on the problem of the adverse 
exchange with France in addition to the 
facts presented in the annual report of 
the National Bank of Belgium. It ap- 
pears that the purchases of five-franc 
pieces forced upon the bank, in order 
to maintain the redemption of its notes 
and the integrity of the circulation, 
were not as large in 1908 as in 1907, 
but were larger than in any other year 
except 1906. As recently as 1904, when 
the discount rate was low, the bank was 
compelled to buy in Paris only 12,000,- 
000 francs in silver pieces, which was 
a marked improvement over 1899 and 
1900, when the money market was un- 
der severe pressure. The purchases 
made by the bank in 1900 were 35,500,- 


000 frances. The record of the past 
eight years, with the average rate of 
discount at the National Bank, appears 
below: 

Silver purchased 


by the bank, Average rate 
Year. francs. of discount. 
Leer 14,500,000 3.28 
Ss vs.oceinesican 11,000,000 3.00 
Seer 25,000,000 3.17 
Ws bo sin vation 12,000,000 3.00 
a Ee 24,000,000 3.18 
a hae care cesies 81,500,000 3.84 
POE i rcincansy es 98,500,000 4.95 
Ware ctactswwks 79,000,000 3.56 


The mint report is interesting in sub- 
mitting a new estimate of the quantity 
of five-frane pieces still in circulation 
in Belgium. It is estimated that more 
than three-fourths of the pieces coined 
under Leopold I., prior to 1867, have 
disappeared and that of the entire coin- 
age of 495,678,210 frances from 1832 
to 1876 (when coinage was suspended), 
only about 375,000,000 franes are still 
in existence. The circulation of these 
pieces in Belgium, which was formerly 
calculated at 200,000,000 francs, is be- 
lieved to have been so reduced by ex- 
portation to France that the amount 
remaining in circulation does not ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 francs. 
It is declared that exchange on Paris 
has been unfavorable, as in preceding 
years. The premium, which fell be- 
low one per 1,000 in January and 
February, 1908, rose progressively 
to four per 1,000 in November, to re- 
turn to three per 1,000 in December. 
The average for the year was two and 
three-eighths. The effect of the pre- 
mium was to encourage the exportation 
not only of the five-frane pieces, but 
even of subsidiary silver. The Gov- 
ernment and the National Bank have 
both taken measures to hamper this 
flight of currency. The railway officials 
have taken steps to prevent important 
transfers of silver in the form of ordi- 
nary baggage, and ticket sellers and 
Treasury officials have been forbidden 
to make exchanges of money except 
within normal limits. The bank has 
endeavored to meet the legitimate de- 
mand for exchange by its offerings of 
foreign bills. 


‘Ser 
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THE NEW BANK OF SWITZER- 
LAND. 


HE managers of the National Swiss 
Bank have completed their first 
annual report. The bank only began op- 
erations on June 20, 1907, and the first 
report covers the entire period from or- 
ganization until December 31, 1908. 
The bank was constituted to bring about 
more favorable conditions of exchange 
by taking up the circulation of the thirty 
odd local banks which had previously 
furnished the paper currency of Swit- 
zerland. The new law required the lo- 
cal banks to retire their circulation with- 
in three years after the National Bank 
should have begun operations. They 
were to do this by surrendering one- 
twelfth of their outstanding circulation 
to the Government at the end of each 
quarter, paying in an equivalent amount 
of specie if they did not have a suffi- 
cient amount of notes on hand to meet 
the requirement. Already, a year in ad- 
vance of the legal limit, more than sev- 
enty-three per cent. of the paper cir- 
culation of Switzerland is provided by 
the National Swiss Bank. 

The new institution began operations 
almost at the moment of the panic of 
1907. “Almost all Swiss industries,” 
declares the report, “suffered from this 
state of things and if, at the present 
moment, the impression prevails that 
the situation has improved, it is less the 
result of actual conditions than hopes 
which are beginning to germinate. The 
fact that our industries, rendered more 
capable of resistance by the favorable 
period which preceded the crisis, have 
been able to pass through it without 
great damage, is a source of congratu- 
lation, because it is a proof that our 
commercial enterprises had not been car- 
ried beyond the limits of reasonable op- 
timism and that the larger part had 
imposed upon themselves a_ prudent 
moderation.” 

The circulation rose from 159,220,050 
francs ($30,730,000) at the end of 
1907, to 204,056,000 francs ($39,400,- 
000) at the close of 1908, while the 
gold reserve rose to 75,483,429 francs 
to 117,481,000 frances. The discounts 
of Swiss paper at the close of 1908 were 


63,746,000 franes ($12,305,000) and of 
foreign paper 44,681,000 francs ($8,- 
625,000). The balance of private de- 
posits was 21,963,000 francs and that 
of Government deposits 13,068,000 
francs. 

The profits of the eighteen months 
amounted to 2,017,120 franes ($390,- 
000), from which a dividend was dis- 
tributed of 18 francs, or 3.6 per cent. 
upon the paid-up capital for the entire 
period of eighteen months. 


BRITISH BANKING ABROAD. 

GPECIAL emphasis is laid by the 

“London Economist,” in its semi- 
annual review of banking conditions in 
Great Britain, upon the increase in in- 
vestments of British capital in foreign 
banking. It is declared that perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the his- 
tory of commerce in the last twenty 
years has been the growth and develop- 
ment of new countries under the stim- 
ulus of European capital, drawn largely 
from Great Britain. ‘The enormous in- 
crease in the trade of Canada and the 
United States, the opening of Japan 
and China, the more stable prosperity 
of India and Egypt, and above all the 
marvellous advance made by the Ar- 
gentine and other South American Re- 
publics, have attracted a constant stream 
of English capital, on which the in- 
crease has for the most part been large, 
and the security always improving. 
This capital has, of course, found its 
way into many channels and drawn its 
returns from many different sources, 
but in nothing have the results been 
more satisfactory than in the foreign 
banking which has grown up with the 
foreign trade. The development of this 
type of bank, which takes money from 
an old country, and uses it for building 
up a new, has been extremely rapid dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century; the 
capital engaged in it has increased, and 
the scope of business has widened enor- 
mously. 

Comparisons of the available figures 
show an increase in the number of these 
foreign banks from nineteen in 1899 
to thirty in 1909, the paid up capital 
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having increased from £25,000,000 to 
£85,000,000 and aggregate assets from 
£116,000,000 to £653,000,000. Com- 
parison of the progress between 1899 
and 1909, as indicated in the table be- 
low, has been even more striking: 


1899. 1909. 

No. of banks ... 23 30 

re £25,444,000 £85,452,000 
Market value 41,042,000 143,430,000 
ae 8,480,000 34,574,000 
Do ee 81,228,000 389,620,000 
Cash in hand, &e. 26,387,000 78,609,000 
Loans, &c...... 127,405,000 504,457,000 
Total assets .... 171,606,000 653,431,000 


THE PORTUGUESE EXCHANGE. 
‘ | ‘HE last few months have witnessed 


a marked improvement in ex- 
change between Lisbon and London, but 
the causes are considered in some quar- 
ters to be speculative rather than sub- 
stantial. The disturbances which fol- 
lowed the bloody events of February 2, 
1908, put a serious strain upon Portu- 
guese speculators, who had been giving 
a vigorous upward turn to the market 
under Prime Minister Franco, and their 
position was for a time precarious. 
Heavy advances were made upon the se- 
curities of the Royal Portuguese Rail- 
way Company and the Portuguese To- 
bacco Administration. The Official Loan 
Bank received in this way 9,734 shares 
and 10,091 second mortgage bonds of 
the railway company and 2,807 shares 
of the tobacco administration, but as 
the rate charged was six per cent., the 
burden upon the speculators was a heavy 
one. In order to unload, they are cred- 
ited with having attempted a bull move- 
ment in exchange, selling large quanti- 
ties of drafts of distant maturities and 
advancing exchange from 42 pence to 
48 pence. This is not an exceptionally 
high figure in the recent history of Por- 
tuguese exchange, but is a great ad- 
vance over the rate of the immediate 
past. 

It was in 1891, according to an arti- 
cle in L’Economiste Européen of June 
11, that depression in Portuguese ex- 
change became sericus. There was a 
fall from 59 9-32 pence in June to 4334 
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pence in July and to 41 1-16 pence at 
the close of December. There was little 
further decline until October, 1896, 
when the movement which then set in 
carried the rate down to 28 pence in 
May, 1898. The situation improved 
during the autumn and remained com- 
paratively tranquil until July, 1900, 
when rates ranged between 36 and 391 
pence. There was an improvement to 
42 pence in 1903, which continued with 
minor oscillations until 53 5-32 pence 
was attained in January, 1907. Then 
came another period of decline which 
left the exchange at 4334 pence at the 
end of 1908 and carried it down to 4234 
in February, 1909. From this point oc- 
curred the sudden rise to 4814 pence 
early in June. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF 
JAPAN. 


ARDLY any government puts into 
clearer and more compact form 
its statistical information than the gov- 
ernment of Japan. The ninth issue of 
the Financial and Economic Annual in 
English brings down for another year 
the steady progress of the country in 
economic and financial matters. The 
growth in local loans from 62,569,183 
yen ($31,000,000) in 1905 to 89,266,- 
115 yen in 1907 and to 99,823,624 yen 
($49,000,000) in 1908, affords an in- 
dex of the rapid internal development 
of the country. Of the total of local 
loans in 1908, for which government 
approval is required, public works rep- 
resent 50,952,886 yen; industry, 16,- 
435,528 yen; sanitation, 12,700,590 
yen; and education, 3,020,388 yen. Ed- 
ucation also receives 5,630,882 yen un- 
der provisions which do not require gov- 
ernment approval. 

The financial activity of Japan con- 
tinues to bring her markets more and 
more within the scope of the mechanism 
of exchange of the great civilized coun- 
tries. Transactions on the stock ex- 
changes, which were only 438,420,250 
yen ($218,000,000) in 1898, rose to 
1,051,429,769 yen ($524,000,000) in 
1907. The total paid-up capital of 
joint-stock companies, which in 1898 
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was only 560,035,782 yen ($278,000,- 
000), with reserves of 59,544,937 yen, 
stood at the close of 1907 at 970,823,622 
yen ($482,000,000), with reserves of 
231,023,331 yen. The increase was en- 
tirely in industrial and commercial com- 
panies, the capital of transportation 
companies having fallen about 50,000,- 
000 yen since 1898 and about 167,000,- 
000 yen since 1906 by reason of the 
government acquisition of the railways. 

Banking balances showed some de- 
crease at the close of 1908 as the re- 
sult of the business depression of the 
year, and the cessation of certain ex- 
tensive government operations in loans. 
The deposit balances at the Bank of 
Japan were carried down from 471,052,- 
261 yen at the close of 1907 to 220,286,- 
956 yen at the close of 1908, while the 
balances of all the commercial banks de- 
clined from  1,794,039,172 yen to 
1,452,554,633 yen. Savings deposits 
also showed a decrease from 117,902,- 
467 yen to 112,344,870 yen, and the 
number of savings banks remained sub- 
stantially stationary. 

An interesting account is given of the 
monetary reforms inaugurated by Japan 
in Formosa and Korea. One of the lat- 
est achievements in Korea is the with- 
drawal of the old nickel coins, the ex- 
change of which ceased after November 
30, 1908, and which ceased to be avail- 
able in ordinary payments six months 
later. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING. 
A®* interesting speech was delivered 
at the annual meeting of the 
South African Institute of Bankers by 
the new president, Mr. Jorrisen, general 
manager of the Netherlands Bank, 
which is summed up in the “London 
Economist” of May 29. The South 
African Institute of Bankers is only 
five years old, and this is the first year 
in which it has elected as its president 
an officer of a bank not having its South 
African headquarters in Cape Town, 
which is the banking capital of South 
Africa. After expressing the hope that 
before long the institute as a whole may 
be able to understand Dutch speeches 
on banking topics, Mr. Jorrisen pro- 
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ceeded to adduce various reasons for 
advocating the closer union of the South 
African banks, not in the form of a 
great trust, but for consultation and co- 
éperation. He began by expressing the 
opinion that more than once the banks 
have been to blame for unwittingly as- 
sisting in the inflation of values instead 
of exercising a restraining influence— 
in spite of the fact that the banks have 
kept their heads since the war far bet- 
ter than other people, and have in- 
curred no little criticism by declining to 
encourage rash enterprises. Mr. Jorri- 
sen naturally foresees a South African 
Bank Act, to take the place of the ex- 
isting multiplicity of statutes, when po- 
litical union has been effected. He ad- 
vocates the abolition of the general 
clause in mortgage bonds, which tends, 
in his opinion, to lure bankers into 
false security and at the same time to 
limit credit unduly in many cases; the 
stiffening of the insolvency laws, which 
admit of bankruptcy being regarded as 
an easy step on the road to fortune; an 
agreement as to a minimum charge for 
ledger fees; the protection of the banks 
in regard to the payment of cheques, 
and the simplification of the procedure 
in the execution of mortgage bonds. 


THE BANK OF NAPLES IN 1908. 
"THE annual report of the Bank of 


Naples, which is summed up in 
“L’Economiste Européen” of June 11, 
indicates that the depression of 1908 
was less felt in Italy than in many 
other countries. The bank has finally 
concluded liquidation of the funds 
locked up at the time of the crisis of 
1893 and during the past year trans- 
formed three branches, at Bologna, Cag- 
liari and Leghorn, into offices. The 
balance-sheet for 1908 shows that ex- 
change operations played a large part 
in the business of the bank, having 
amounted to 370,216,000 lire ($71,450,- 
000), or nearly as much as the move- 
ment of current accounts, which was 
about 416,000,000 lire. The balance 
sheet at the close of 1908 showed a cir- 
culation of 377,596,000 lire ($72,900,- 
000) and a metallic reserve of 279,310,- 
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000 lire. Italian bills carried were 
113,039,000 lire, and foreign bills 43,- 
725,000 lire. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROU- 
MANIA. 


HE disturbed conditions in the Ori- 
ent during last year had a nat- 
ural reaction upon the banks of the 
Balkan States. The annual report of 
the governing board of the National 
Bank of Roumania notes the fact also 
that the wheat harvest failed to give the 
results which were expected, and as ex- 
portation was much reduced, the cap- 
ital arising from it was deficient. The 
corn crop, however, was much better, 
and the hope is expressed that the ex- 
portation of the past spring will af- 
ford some compensations to the disap- 
pointments of the autumn. 

The effect of the depression is indi- 
cated by the shrinkage of the outstand- 
ing circulation from 319,742,000 lei 
($61,700,000) at the close of 1907 to 
259,064,000 lei ($50,000,000) at the 
close of 1908. The circulation at the 
close of 1907 was abnormally swelled 
by the crisis of that year, but the 
amount under the more normal condi- 
tions of 1906 was 291,685,000 lei ($56.- 
290,000). The reserve, which is prac- 
tically all of gold, shows an improve- 
ment over 1906, having risen from 83,- 
575,000 lei to 91,086,000 lei. The dis- 
counts on December 31, 1908, were 59,- 
224,000 lei; advances on _ securities. 
29,556,000 lei; and creditor current ac- 
counts, 50,463,000 lei. 


RUSSELL SAGE IN HIS OFFICE. 


[ petapeen SAGE was notoriously mean 
in money matters, but the most dem- 
ocratic of American millionaires, and, 
except where his dollars were involved, sim- 
ple and kindly in manner. At the time of 
the Northern Pacific bombshell in May, 
1901, a reporter called on him to get his 
explanation of the corner which ran North- 
ern Pacific shares of common stock up to 
$1,000 one day, only to send them crashing 
down the next. 
The reporter called at his Bond street 
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office with a letter of introduction from a 
magazine editor, and, squeezing in the outer 
office past a row of unpainted dry goods 
boxes, which were evidently used for storing 
papers instead of a safe, he found the old 
millionaire in his rusty clothes, cheap neck- 
tie and frayed shirt and collar, sitting at a 
little stand, with nothing before him but a 
pencil and a small pad of white paper 
scarcely big enough to contain a trifling 
computation in figures. Sage said he was 
very busy and asked his visitor if he could 
not come to his house at night. 

At the door of the brownstone house in 
Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, that 
night the reporter was met by Sage him- 
scif. He was escorted into the back parlor 
or sitting room, but was shut off from the 
front room by folding doors. At a small 
table Mrs. Sage sat reading the evening 
newspaper, while Sage beckoned the news- 
paper man to take a seat beside him on 
a low lounge in front of the folding doors. 
The springs were broken or so weak that 
the two fell close together. 

After telling what he knew about the 
Northern Pacific panic, Sage became remi- 
niscent of his early life, of the Goulds, Mor- 
gan and other men whose names were on 
every tongue. He told of Morgan as a 
young man who had introduced into busi- 
ness methods and ideas that were new and 
strange to him and contrary to his early 
training, and said he wasn’t sure yet how 
it would all come out. He spoke of Jay 
Gould and the journey they had made to- 
gether across the continent just before 
Gould completed his purchase of Missouri 
Pacific and explained that he believed in 
the semi-southern route across the continent 
rather than the northern one of James J. 
Hill, because the warmer country would be 
more productive and invite settlers sooner. 

New York Press. 


THIRTEEN HOODOO HAS NOT 
REACHED ALIENS. 


HE 13-cent postage stamp or the 
“hoodoo” stamp, as it is commonly 
called, is sold more frequentl¥ at the 

Sandusky, Ohio, postoffice than at any other 
postoffice of its size in the United States, 
according to statistics just compiled. 

This is due to the fact that hundreds of 
foreigners employed in the quarries outly- 
ing the city send their earnings by mail to 
their homes in lands across the ocean. The 
postage fee is five cents and the registry 
fee is eight cents and unless objection is 
entered 2 13-cent stamp is invariably put 
upon the package, parcel or letter. 

The foreigners as a rule have not as yet 
learned of the American “13” superstition. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW WESTERN 
TERRITORY. 


By W. Weston, M. I. M. M. 


INCE railways to be worked by loco- 
motives were first constructed, over 
two hundred years ago, among the 

most wonderful instances of individual en- 
gineering and financial pluck are the over- 
sea Florida Keys Railroad, built by Mr. 
Flagler, and ably described in the Feb- 
ruary number of THe Banxers Macazine, 


more remarkable, as like some other lines 
west of the Missouri River (but built by 
public money), his had to create its own 
traffic by traversing a hitherto compara- 
tively unpeopled country, thus rendering it 
available for settlement. 

The main objects of the Denver, North- 
western and Pacific Railway, the popular 





DAVID H. MOFFAT 


Builder and Head of the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railway ; President First 
National Bank of Denver. 


and its antithesis, the over-mountain and 
inter-valley railway, now being constructed 
by David H. Moffat, banker, of Denver, 
Colorado. 

To dwellers in the thickly populated old 
world, and in the eastern portion of the 
United States, where railways have been 
built chiefly to meet existing requirements, 
the courage of Mr. Moffat would seem even 


abbreviation of which is the “Moffat Road,” 
is to shorten the distance by existing lines 
from Denver to Salt Lake City by about 
150 miles, having its course along the 
fortieth parallel; to make available to the 
people of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California, and _ the 
steamships plying between Pacific Coast 
points and the Orient the anthracite and 
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A Train on the ‘* Moffat Road” crossing the Continental Divide. 


bituminous coals contained in the 1,200 
square miles of the undeveloped Yampa 
Field, through the center of which the line 
is being built; and to give transportation 
facilities to a strip of country approxi- 
mately 500 miles in length by 150 miles 
wide, hitherto devoid of the same. 

Surely this was a Herculean task for one 
man to undertake. But now, at the cost 
of upwards of $10,000,000 of his own pri- 
vate fortune, Mr. Moffat has already built 


from Denver (elevation 5,200 feet) over the 
Great Divide between the waters flowing 
into the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, cross- 
ing the summit at an elevation of 11,660 


feet above tide water; thence down the 
western slope, blasting out a roadbed for 
miles in the rocky sides of gorges and 
chasms which are in places 2,000 feet deep, 
boring fifty-five tunnels through solid 
granite, and completing 214 miles to the 
coalfields and into the town of- Steamboat 














Springs; and already gets a remunerative 
traffic from the country tributary to his 
operated line, and also from that of his 
projected line ahead. 

In railroad building, as in all his other 
successful enterprises, like the general who 
sits on his horse at the top of an eminence, 
spy glass in hand, dispatching orders by 
gallopers to his majors and colonels, and 
thus directing the battle, Mr. Moffat has 
always had the faculty of selecting able 
managers and officers, to whom he could 
give free hands and trust to carry out his 
carefully laid plans, and yet devote his per- 
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of Colorado, 1862-5, organized a syndicate 
to build the Denver-Pacific railway to a 
connection with the main line of the Union 
Pacific at Cheyenne, 106 miles. He was 
treasurer of the road, and sold $2,500,000 
worth of the bonds, and afterwards built 
line under contract. 


Cororapo’s Mininc Re- 
SOURCES. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


As soon as the big silver and gold mines 
of the San Juan, Leadville and Gilpin 
County began to turn out their millions, 





Another View of the Continental Divide, with Train about to enter Tunnel 32 of the 
“Moffat Road.” 


sonal attention to the great institution over 
which he still presides, the First National 
Bank of Denver. And here lies the secret 
of the quiet, unostentatious way in which 
he has won such great commercial victories, 
and proved himself above all other men, 
the General of Industry who has made 
Colorado and Denver what they are to-day. 
The First National Bank of Denver was 
organized in 1865, and in 1867 David H. 
Moffat was made cashier, and president in 
1880, which position he still occupies, the 
bank now having a deposit account of 
$23,000,000. 

In 1869, Mr. Moffat, with his friend, the 
late Hon. John Evans, Territorial Governor 


Mr. Moffat realized that what was event- 
ually to make Colorado a great State, and 
Denver the chief city west of the Missouri 
River, was the development of the stores 
of the noble and baser metals contained in 
the Rocky Mountains, and the coals of the 
valleys, and he set his master mind and his 
able lieutenants to work to effect this. He 
and his associates built the Denver & South 
Park railroad up the Platte Canon 150 
miles to Leadville, which camp up to date 
has produecd upwards of $200,000,000, and 
the profits of this line were immense. Then 
when the Boulder Valley railroad was con- 
structed, he built a line from Boulder to 
the coal banks at Marshall. Later he be- 





came president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, which he broad-gauged 
west of Canon City, built branch lines into 
the mines of the San Juan region at Ouray, 
Telluride and Rico, brought the road from 
out the hands of a receiver into paying con- 
dition, and resigned in 1891. 

‘Then when the phenomenal camp of Crip- 
ple Creek was discovered, and which has 
since produced $125,000,000 in gold, he built 
the Florence & Cripple Creek railroad to 
those mines. 

Not only did he build railroads to de- 
velop the mining camps, but he and his as- 
sociates owned many of the chief producing 
mines: at Leadville, notably the Maid and 
Henriette, Louisville, Penrose, and _ the 
great aggregation of claims at the head of 
Big Evans Gulch, known as the Resurrec- 
tion, now being drained by the Yak Tunnel 
people, to whom it is leased; at Cripple 
Creek he owned the Victor, Anaconda and 
Golden Cycle, and built the first successful 
cyanide mill of 300 tons capacity per diem 
to treat their ores; at Rico, the Rico-Aspen 
mines; and other smaller holdings in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

He also organized, and was made treas- 
urer of, The Denver Union Water Com- 
pany; and in 1900 purchased the control of 
the original Denver City Tramway Com- 
pany, and with his coadjutor, W. G. Evans, 
brought it to its present splendid condition, 
with 223 miles of operated line. 
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Typical Valley Country—Town of Kremmling on the “* Moffat Road.”’ 
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PLANNING THE New Roap. 


About the year 1899, Mr. Moffat conceived 
the idea of building a direct line from 
Denver to Salt Lake City. His chief en- 
gineer sent out his reconnaissance parties; 
and his exploring mining engineer was sent 
over the projected line to report on the 
coal, mineral and other resources. The re- 
sult of their work showed him an easy 
country after crossing the Continental 
Divide, and a strip of territory approxi- 
mately 500 miles in length by 150 in width, 
abounding with undeveloped wealth of every 
description, vast deposits of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, oil and other hydrocar- 
bons, ores of the noble and baser metals, 
timber, agricultural and pastoral lands, for 
the whole distance, together with hot and 
cold medicinal springs second to none in 
the world, streams and hills abounding with 
fur, fin and feather, scenery, climate and 
all else which is alluring to those in search 
of wealth and health and pleasure. 

Up to this time but little had been pro- 
duced by this territory except hay and beef, 
for it was too far from the Union Pacific 
on the North, and the Denver & Rio Grande 
on the South, to raise anything but cattle, 
which could be driven to these railroads. 
All else was lying dormant. So in the year 
1902 the great work was begun. 
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DEscRIPTION OF THE Rovre. 


Leaving Denver, the line to the foothills, 
a distance of about eighteen miles, is along 
a highly cultivated valley of farms and 
vegetable and fruit gardens, passing en 
route a mine of very high grade lignitic- 
bituminous coal, owned by Mr. Moffat. and 
his associates, which furnishes fuel for ‘his 
reat Tramway system; thence through the 
foothills, past Rollinsville, the shipping 
point for the gold mines of the Perigo dis- 
trict, which have produced $5,000,000 in the 





past; and up the sides of the Main Range, 
with every here and there little settlements 
of summer cottages being built by residents 
of Denver. 

Then crossing the summit at an elevation 
of 11,660 feet commencement is made of 
the descent of the Pacific slope, and into 
Middle Park, an amphitheatre thirty miles 
long by thirty miles wide, watered by the 
Frazer and Grand rivers and their tribu- 
taries, giving upwards of 500 miles of 
streams, with its sawmills, cattle ranches 
and hay-meadows, its healing mineral 


Into the Depths of Gore Canon. 
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waters, and the prosperous towns of Arrow, 
Fraser, Granby, Sulphur Springs and 
Kremmling. 

Here too is Grand Lake, 1,500 acres in 
extent, a beautiful sheet of water, ‘round 
which hotels and summer cottages and 
handsome residences are rapidly being 
built. Thence through Gore Canon, four 
miles in length, whose granite walls rise for 
2,000 feet above the track; and into Routt 
County, leaving the Grand River and fol- 
lowing thence the valley of the Yampa 
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has been rendered accessible to the people 
of the Western States, more especially to 
the territory between the thirty-third and 
forty-seventh parallels, and west of the one 
hundred and twelfth degree of longitude, 
which region is shown by the same map as 
practically devoid of coal. 

And not only will this region draw its 
coal supply from the newly opened Yampa 
Field, but also the steamships touching at 
Pacific Coast points, and plying to and 
from the Orient, all of which so far have 





Byres Canon on the “ Moffat Road.”’ 


River, having passed through scenery for 
wildness and beauty equalled by no other 
railway in the world. 

Ten miles beyond the town of Yampa, 
the railway enters the Southeastern portion 
of the coalfield. This may be generally 
described as an elliptical basin of 1,200 
square miles in extent, underlaid with three 
groups of high class bituminous coal, with 
seams of an average thickness of eight feet, 
and an aggregate workable thickness of 
fifty feet, of which some forty square miles 
is anthracite area. This coalfield has been 
reported on by the engineers of the United 
States Geological Survey, and in a map 
issued by Marius R. Campbell, entitled 
“The Coal Fields of the United States,” the 
probable available tonnage of this field 
is given at 39,000,000,000 tons; and this, by 
the courageous enterprise of Mr. Moffat, 





been dependent largely on anthracite from 
Pennsylvania and Wales, and more or less 
soft and dirty coals from Australia and 
British Columbia. Without close study of 
the subject, the magnitude of the boon con- 
ferred on the people of the Western States 
by Mr. Moffat in thus opening to their use 
this vast deposit of stored energy and 
power in the form of coal, can hardly be 
estimated. 

At 214 miles from Denver, the line 
reaches its present temporary terminus, 
Steamboat Springs. Here exist 150 or more 
in number of the most wonderful springs 
in the United States, or, for that matter, 
in the world—some hot, some cold, and all 
varying in their medicinal and curative 
properties. Here a handsome depot is be- 
ing built, hotels are going up, swimming 
pools and baths are being constructed, 
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Some of the Tunnels through which Passengers on the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific 
Road are taken. 


stone and marble quarries being opened, 
and from the way capital and Eastern tour- 
ists are pouring in, the town bids fair to 
soon become one of the most celebrated 
watering places, not only of the United 
States, but of the world. 


Detaits oF CONSTRUCTION. 


Now as regards construction, it will 
be pertinent to give here a few details:— 
In the location of the railway over the por- 
tions where it has passed from one water- 
shed to another, and where of necessity it 
must lie along the sides of the mountain 
slopes, it was considered an important mat- 
ter to avoid high trestles, which would be 
a continual expense, both for repairs and 
renewals, and the line was laid where it 
would have the maximum amount of road- 
bed in solid material; the projecting ridges 
were tunneled instead of adopting a too- 
crooked alignment around them, and _ the 
effect has been to get the most substantial 
and permanent construction that it was pos- 
sible to obtain. 

From Denver for a distance of twenty- 
five miles out, over the plains portion of the 
line there is a depth of ten inches of 
smelter slag placed under the ties for 
ballast, making it one of the most substan- 
tial pieces of track in the State. Entering 
the foothills, and from the twenty-five-mile 
point West to the head of Egeria Canon 
(or to a point 173 miles from Denver), the 


natural disintegrated gravel and broken 
rock ballast from alongside in the excava- 
tions was used; where not conveniently 
found, gravel was excavated with a steam 
shovel from gravel pits in the vicinity, and 
hauled to the place where needed. From 
the head of Egeria Canon to Steamboat 
Springs, the greater part of the ballast is 
taken from an immense deposit of a slaggy 
material which is in fact the clinker-like 
scorie of a recent lava stream, through a 
hill of which the line passes. This makes 
a very permanent roadbed, which is quite 
necessary on account of the excessive weight 
of the locomotives. 

There are 2,885 cross ties per mile of 
track from Denver to Arrow, or seventy- 
six miles; they are of long leaf Texas pine, 
eighty-five per cent. heart-wood. From 
Arrow to Steamboat Springs, native lodge 
pole pine ties were used. The rail, both on 
main track and sidings, weighs eighty 
pounds per yard, Am. Soc. C. E. pattern. 
An angle bar twenty-nine inches long, with 
six bolts, is used between Denver and 
Sulphur Springs. Beyond that point, the 
angle bars are twenty-four inches long, with 
four bolts. Tie plates are placed under the 
rails at each tie on curve and tangents on 
the main line, and on the curved portion 
of each siding. 

Sidings from 2,600 to 3,000 feet in length 
are located approximately every five miles 
te fit topographical conditions. 
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Steel plate girder bridges are located 
across the important streams, but owing to 
the difficulty of delivering steel work at the 
point, the minor bridges are wooden 
trestles, which will last ten or twelve years, 
when they will be replaced with steel or 
with concrete culverts and an embankment 
over same. 

It has been the purpose of Mr. Moffat 
in constructing his line to make it as near 
permanent and first class as it was possi- 
ble to do under the circumstances, and to 
prevent the necessity of making revisions 
and changes when the volume of business 
will demand the maximum trainload and 
quick time. 


New Roap Fitts a Lono-Feir Neen. 


Already for three years past from 35,000 
to 40,000 head of cattle (which formerly 
were driven to the Union Pacific on the 
North, and the Denver & Rio Grande on 
the South) have been shipped annually, 
and other out- and in-bound freight, con- 
sisting of coal, lumber, ete., merchandise 
and machinery, and added to this, the enor- 
mous tide of tourists and pleasure seekers, 
has been most gratifying to the plucky 
builder. 

While construction is being pushed 
Westward, it is planned to build a tunnel, 
six miles in length, at an elevation of 9,100 
feet above sea level, through the Main 
Range, which will eliminate twenty-seven 
miles of four per cent. grade, give a maxi- 
mum grade from Denver through to the 
Pacific slope of two per cent., and shorten 
the distance twenty-three miles. An inde- 
pendent company, the subscribers being 
largely composed of Denver's richest citi- 
zens, has been formed for the purpose of 
constructing this tunnel. Freight trains 
and through passenger trains, operated by 
electric motors, will be run through, while 
in all probability trains will be run during 
the summer months over the summit, for 
the benefit of the great annual influx of 
Eastern tourists and Denver excursionists, 
to whom the wild scenery of cloud-enveloped 
peaks, pine forests and deep chasms is the 
chief attraction. 


AmazInc Resovrces oF THE CouNTRY 
Opened UP. 


Westward from Steamboat Springs the 
survey for the most part follows the valley 
of the Yampa River to the Green River, 
just across the Colorado-Utah line, passing 
through the town of Hayden, the southern 
terminus of the Colorado & Northern, an 
independent branch railway surveyed in to 
the anthracite mines, about seventeen miles 
to the North; then through the 30,000-acre 
model cattle and stock farm of the Cary 
Brothers, where thoroughbred draught, sad- 
dle and carriage horses, short horn cattle 
and Berkshire hogs are bred in large num- 


bers; through Craig and Maybell—great 
ranching and range cattle centers—and on 
to the Utah line, where the Green River is 
crossed at Jensen; then entering the Ashley 
Valley, with its 8,000 inhabitants and its 
thriving farms and fruit orchards; from 
thence, via the Duchesne and Strawberry 
valleys, to the spur of the Uinta Range, 
which has to be crossed before entering the 
Salt Lake Valley, the survey passes through 
what was formerly the Uinta and Uncom- 
pahgre Ute Indian reservations, thrown open 
to the public in 1905. 

This is not only destined to be a great 
farming and fruit raising country, but it is 
also the location of what is generally known 
as the hydrocarbon field of Uinta County, 
Utah, containing veins of gilsonite (the 
purest form of crude bitumen), the avail- 
able tonnage of which has been estimated 
by the engineers of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey at 32,000,000 tons; and as 
this product is worth $30 per ton, a vast 
wealth is here represented. There are also 
many veins of elaterite and ozocerite, which 
products are still more valuable, and reefs, 
miles in extent, of sandstone asphaltum, 
which will be rendered available to com- 
merce by the advent of the Moffat Road. 
Among other undeveloped hydrocarbon pro- 
ducts in this valley are also oil and vast 
areas of bituminous shales. 

The region from the Green River to the 
low divide which has to be crossed before 
dropping down to Heber, in the Salt Lake 
Valley, is watered by the Duchesne, Straw- 
berry and Uinta rivers and their tributaries, 
fed from the snows of the Uinta Range on 
the North, whose peaks reach elevations of 
from 12,000 to nearly 14,000 feet above sea 
level: and the average elevation of the 
valley being only 5,000 feet, it is suitable 
for the raising of all kinds of fruit, vege- 
tables, cereals, stock raising and bee-keep- 
ing, and is destined to be thickly populated 
and very prosperous, and in anticipation of 
the approach of the construction gangs of 
the Moffat Road, is already rapidly set- 
tling up. 

It is intended to continue construction 
Westward at once. Meanwhile the operated 
line to Steamboat Springs is on a paying 
basis, and as the securities of the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific Railway are now in 
the hands of a powerful firm of Eastern 
bankers, they will probably be negotiated 
at an early date, and the line rapidly com- 
pleted to Salt Take City. 

The building of the Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific railway is the acme of Mr. 
Moffat’s life-work, and on the mountains 
and valleys of the State which his mag- 
nificent commercialism and courageous en- 
gineering feats have done so much to build 
up, he has inscribed a tablet commemora- 
tive of his achievements which, until that 
day “when the rocks shall be rent asunder,” 
can never be effaced. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


HE original act incorporating The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, became 

a law January 30, 1845. The first officers 
of the company were: Robert L. Patterson, 
president; Benjamin C. Miller, secretary, 
and Lewis C. Grover, counsel. The first 


sured attained the age of ninety-six (the 
tabular limit by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality), when this and his sub- 
sequent policies were paid by the company 
in full. Seven other members of the com- 
pany lived to the age of ninety-six, at which 
time they received payment of their policies 





FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 
President Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


policy issued by the company was dated 
May 6, 1845, and was an ordinary life 
policy for $3,000, issued at age thirty-six, 
with an annual premium of $84.30. The 
first premium, however, was not paid, and 
the policy was never in force. Policy num- 
ber two was issued May 20, 1845, on the 
life of Benjamin C. Miller, of Newark, 
N. J., and was an ordinary life policy for 
$1,500, issued at age forty-two, with an an- 
nual premium of $51.00. In 1898 the in- 


in full. In this respect its experience has 
been unique, no other company so far as 
known having pursued a similar course. 
Premiums upon policies issued in 1845 were 
based upon the Carlisle table of mortality, 
with four per cent. interest. The company 
continued to use the Carlisle table until 
1870, when it adopted premium rates based 
upon the American experience mortality 
and four per cent. interest. On January lI, 
1900, it adopted new premium rates based 
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The Main Office. 


A Corner of the President’s Room. 
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upon the American experience mortality and 
three per cent. interest. 

Robert L. Patterson continued president 
of the company until his death, in 1862, 
when he was succeeded by Lewis C. Grover, 
who resigned in 1881. Theodore Macknet 
temporarily filled the office for a few 
months, until the Hon. Amzi Dodd could 
accept the office. Mr. Dodd had been the 


company’s mathematician since 1863, the 
oftice being much more comprehensive than 
that usually known as “actuary,” and he 


upon surrender of the policy within three 
months from date of lapse a value was 
allowed in the form of paid-up insurance. 
This non-forfeiture system was afterwards 
modified by the company’s incorporating in 
all its regular policies a provision for yearly 
guaranteed cash values. 

Mr. Dodd retired from the presidency on 
January 20, 1902, and was succeeded by 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, who still holds 
the position. The assets of the company 
on January 1, 1909 amounted to $120,376,- 


The Board Room. 


was mainly responsible for the policy 
forms and plans put into operation which 
first gave the company the title of “The 
Policyholders’ Company,” by which it has 
become so widely known. 

In 1879 the company adopted a uniform 
non-forfeiture system applicable to all par- 
ticipating policies, old as well as new, ex- 
cept old limited-premium and endowment 
policies calling for paid-up insurance for 
pro rata- amounts. Under this non-for- 
feiture system, provided two years’ pre- 
miums had been paid, the insured was en- 
titled to automatic extended insurance for 
the full amount of the policy for such time 
as the reserve upon the policy would pur- 
chase at the company’s regular published 
single-premium term rates. If preferred 
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062.09; its liabilities to $115,631,935.72; and 
its surplus to $4,744,126.37. It had out- 
standing 202,793 policies, insuring $474,289,- 
658. During the vear 1908 it received $17,- 
344,898.50 for premiums; $5,281,233.05 for 
interest; and from other sources $158,- 
064.01, making its total income $22,784,- 
195.56. It returned to policyholders $11,- 
$21,252.23, and put aside for their future 
benefit $7,789,568.21, making in all $19,610,- 
820.44, or $2,265,921.94 more than was re- 
ceived from them. 

The company has always paid dividends 
annually, such dividends being applied 
either in reduction of premiums, or to the 
purchase of additional insurance, payable 
with the policy at maturity, or to the con- 
version of the policies into endowments 
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payable at a specified and graduaily dimin- 
ishing age. The company has never issued 
policies on the “tontine” or “deferred divi- 
dend” plan. Since its organization the 
company’s total expenses, including taxes, 
have consumed only thirteen per cent. of its 
total income. 

The steady and uniform growth of the 
company has been achieved only by a strict 
conservation of the best interests of the 
policy-holders. The dividends paid by the 
company since its organization have been 
large, and the cost of the insurance conse- 
quently low, while the policy contract has 
been broadened and liberalized as rapidly 
as the company’s experience has warranted 
such action. 


MRS. ARLING’S BANK ACCOUNT. 


RS. ARLING didn’t know much about 
business but she never admired her 
husband more than when he _ was 

writing her a check. It seemed such a 
pleasant way to pay a debt. 

“I wish I could write some,” she said one 
day, wistfully. 

She had always felt very important when 
Arling asked her to sign a coal receipt or 
any other mysterious document. 

“You may have a bank account, my 


dear, if you want one,” said Arling, hold- 
ing her chin up to look into her eyes. “Per- 
haps it will help you to keep your accounts 


straight. It is easy to know what you pay 
out in that way. T’ll open an account for 
you in Mr. Cole’s bank, near home.” 

“But I won’t know what to do unless you 
show me.” 

“Mr. Cole knows you. Just tell him 
what you want and he'll fix it up for you.” 

So the bank account came into existence. 

* * * 


“Well, how does the bank account go?” 
asked Arling of his wife a few weeks later. 
“It doesn’t go at all,” she lamented. “I 
called Saturday afternoon and”—— 
“Of course the bank was closed.” 

“I tried again yesterday” 

“Another legal holiday. An 
day.” 

“So, while you were away I borrowed 
some money from Mrs. Smyth and Mrs. 
Rose, and I’m all mixed up” 

“Just write them some checks.” 

“I did, and the checks were returned. 
Here they are.” 

“Why you forgot to sign them!” 

“Did I? Til go to the bank to-morrow 
end fix things—if it isn’t some holiday or 
other.” 

The next 
into the bank. 
prised. 

“Why, Mrs. Arling”’——he began. 


election 


afternoon Mrs. Arling went 
Banker Cole looked sur- 
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“You look as if I didn’t have any money 
here,” protested she. 

“Tt isn’t that. Banking hours are from 
9 to 3” 

“Well, I'm sure it’s after 9.” 

“And after 3, also.” 

“Oh, it can’t be. 
lunch!” 

“That ought to be conclusive, but it isn’t. 
It’s ten minutes after banking hours.” 

“Surely you are mistaken, for I had only 
a simple lunch, and my husband wasn’t 
there. It didn’t take me long to fix chipped 
beef and an omelet”—— 

“Never mind. They were just about to 
lock the door, but if you'll hurry [ll wait 
on you.” 

“T want some money. Let me see, I owe 
Mrs. Smith for three yards of lace at 
twenty-six cents—or was it twenty-six and 
a half cents a yard? I just hate fractions, 
don’t you? And I owe Mrs. Rose—she paid 
for a C. O. D. package from Martin’s”—— 

“Make out a check and I'll give you the 
money.” 

“But [ want to write the checks to them. 
It’s easier to keep the accounts so, my hus- 
band says. That’s why I must get just the 
right amount.” 

“Come in the morning, then.” 

“I mustn’t, for I get so worried over 
the figures that I can’t sleep. I tried to 
figure it out this noon. Maybe that is why 
I was so late.” 

“All right. Write a check to Mrs. Smyth 
for seventy-nine cents” 

“T believe that was the amount. How 
did you know? Perhaps you can tell me 
what I owe Mrs. Rose?” 

“Better make out a check to yourself and 
draw money for both.” 

“What right have I to pay myself for 
their money. I don’t think that would 
be honest. I’m sure they wouldn’t con- 
sider it paid. Tl let them wait and just 
get the money that I want myself. Let me 
A pair of shoes—that’s $5—and some 
What will that cost, do you 


I’ve just got through 


see. 
crochet cotton. 
think?” 

“Can't tell. Still, maybe” 

“Why, doesn’t Mrs. Cole crochet? I'll 
show her my lovely new stitch.” 

“Sorry I can’t wait, Mrs. Arling. Just 
come in the morning, I’m going to close the 
bank.” 

“Of course, Mr. Cole, if you don’t wish 
to give me my own money. My husband 
told me I could get it any time. Still, I 
suppose the interest on it does amount to 
something to you. I shall transfer my ac- 
count to a larger bank. These small banks 
are closed most of the time, anyway. Good- 
day.”— New York Evening Journal. 
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NEW PLAN FOR A CENTRAL BANK. 


EORGE M. REYNOLDS, president of 
the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, in his address before the 

recent Iowa State Bankers’ Association con- 
vention, said: 


I do not believe that any law which is too 
radical or which is inclined to be very 
revolutionary in its effect can be passed: 
and, indeed, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that we can find a way out of the 
present situation without doing anything 
which need seriously disturb existing con- 
ditions, and with that thought in view I 
have in my own mind evolved a plan which 
1 think would answer our needs rather bet- 
ter than many of the others that have been 
proposed, because its adoption would not 
interfere with a single function enjoyed by 
eny bank in any section of the country, 
other than that the plan would contemplate 
the withdrawal of Government funds en- 
tirely from the national banks of the coun- 
try and depositing of the same with the 
central bank. 

Briefly, my plan would be as follows: 

I would organize a central bank with 
$100,000,000 capital, with its headquarters in 
New York, Chicago, or possibly Washington; 
I would have branches of this bank located 
in every place where there is now a sub- 
treasury, such branches to take the place 
of the sub-treasuries, and would go further 
in this direction by having branches located 
in every city of importance that would be 
necessary to assure a satisfactory service ta 
cvery section of the country. Instead of 
having the national banks of the United 
States own the stock of this bank, I would 
make it unlawful for them to own any of 
its stock, but I would populari-e the bank 
by having the Government guarantee a 
dividend on the stock, of from three to four 
per cent., and I would offer the stock to 
the people for popular subscription. 

Inasmuch as I would have the Government 
deposit all of its money in this bank, with- 
out interest, and would have the bank act 
as the fiscal agent for the Government, I 
would give the Government one-half of the 
profits made by such bank in excess of the 
dividends guaranteed by it 

I.am convinced that under these con- 
ditions the stock would be very popular, as 
it would, in reality, be equivalent to a 
Government bond. 

In addition to the deposits of the Govern- 
ment funds in this bank, I would have it 
@ct as the depository of the national banks 
in the three central reserve cities of New 


York, Chicago and St. Louis, and I would 
have the reserves now locked up by them 
earried in the Central Pank, the same as 
the joint-stock banks of London, Paris and 
Ferlin carry their reserves with the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France and the 
teichsbank, respectively. 

Under ordinary conditions this 
give the Central Pank a deposit 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

For this I would accumulate gold, which 
I would have taken to the note issuing de- 
partment and would have bank notes issued 
against the same, which bank notes, in 
turn, I would take back to the banking de- 
partment and have carried as_ reserve 
against the deposits of the Government and 
the central reserve city national banks, just 
as the Bank of England carries its bank 
notes against its banking deposits, keeping 
all of its goid in the issuing department as 
security for its outstanding bank notes, 

In this way I would provide for an in- 
crease in the circulating medium of the 
country of an average from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, and would utilize the reserves 
in the banks in the central reserve cities 
for the double purpose of reserve against 
the deposits of those banks and as security 
for bank notes secured in full by gold, 

Under existing conditions the reserves 
ecarriel by the national banks in these 
three central reserve cities are locked up in 
their vaults and do no good beyond that, 
and, indeed, their safe keeping is a burden 
to the banks themselves. Since it has been 
proven by experience that the central banks 
or the three countries heretofore mentioned, 
carry practically all of the reserves of those 
countries, there is no reason that I know of 
why our banks in New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis should not keep the bulk of their 
reserve in a central bank, carrying in their 
own vaults only “till money’ in = such 
amounts as would be necessary to meet 
their daily needs. 

You will note that this plan would not in 
anywise change existing laws regarding 
bank reserves in any way, except in the 
three central reserve cities; consequently, it 
would not disturb the present relation be- 
tween banks in the interior and their re- 
serve correspondents. 

I would provide for the supervision of this 
bank along lines somewhat similar to those 
governing the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
or the Reichsbank, by the appointment of 
a general governmental supervising or over- 
seeing board, the members of which should 
be appointed jointly by the President of the 
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Tnited States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
I would require that the appointment so 
made be approved or confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and I would so arrange their terms of 
office that the majority of this board should 
not go out of office during any period of 
eight consecutive years, thus_ providing 
against a change in the policy in the man- 
agement of such a bank, even though we 
should have a “freak’’ administration for 
two terms in succession. 

I would have another board selected by 
the stockholders,- the members of which 
would confer with the officers and this su- 
pervising board, but in order that the man- 
agement of the bank might be entirely re- 
moved from politics, I would have the su- 
pervising board, after they had conferred 
with the board representing the stockhold- 
ers, appoint the directors and president of 
the bank to their respective positions for 
life, subject to removal]. however, by that 
board in the event that they should not 
discharge their duties properly in accord- 
ance with the law regulating the manage- 
ment of the bank. 

I would make this 
count for the bankers 
word, while I would popularize it by mak- 
ing it a people’s bank and, so far as the 
public is concerned, allow the bankers to 
have nothing to do with its ownership or 
management, still, I would, in the law cre- 
ating it, provide for all of the needs of the 
banking and other business interests of the 
country. 

My opinion is that what we need in this 
country now is greater discount facilities in 
times of stress quite as badly as we need 
more real money, and the fact that our 
panics are so severe when they do occur 
is, in a measure, I think, because any un- 
easiness on the part of the public forces the 
banks, as a measure of self-preservation, to 
ciscontinue extending discount accommoda- 
tions and causes them to immediately un- 
certake to increase their reserves, through 
contracting their lines of discount and 
otherwise, to do which under our present 
system it is necessary to deplete the re- 
serves of someone else. 

While I would make this bank a bank of 
discount, I would not, for the present at 
least, and possibly never, allow it to receive 
deposits other than as I have already stat- 
ed, viz., from the Government and _ the 
banks in the three central reserve cities. 

I can conceive how this bank would have 
a great credit-creating power which would 
enable it in times of stress or emergency to 
extend to the banks of the country discount 
accommodations to the extent of a billion 
dollars or more, or an amount in my opin- 
ion sufficient to restore confidence and or- 
der in business. 

I would have the law providing for its or- 
ganization describe very specifically the 
kind of paper that would be admissible for 
discount by the bank; and in order that 
the credit which its discounting of paper 
would create should be used in legitimate 
lines of business and not for speculative 
purposes, I would confine its discounts to 
short-time commercial paper originating in 
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actual business transactions, and would not 
ailow it to accept leans with stocks, bonds 
or other speculative securities as collateral. 
In this way it could be made impossible for 
the central bank to give any direct assist- 
ance to any business of a speculative char- 
acter. 

A central bank given this power would 
have to have the right to make commercial 
eredits the basis of part security, at least, 
for its circulating notes, but this could be 
done and still enable the bank, under prac- 
tically all emergencies, to maintain against 
its bank notes a sufficiently large percent- 
age of reserve, in gold and silver, to insure 
the safety of the note and the stability of 
its credit with the people of this and other 
countries. 

Just what the percentage of metal re- 
serve to its circulating notes should be I 
am not at this time prepared to say, but 1 
believe that a plan along this line can be 
worked out which will prove to be practical 
and at the same time serve our purposes, 
being revolutionary and, indeed, without in- 
terfering with a single function now en- 
joyed by national banks, other than taking 
away from the national banks the deposits 
ef the Government. 

In framing a law providing for the crea- 
tion of a central bank of this character 1 
would not interfere with the present note- 
issuing power of the national banks of the 
country, but I would have in mind giving to 
the central bank the ultimate exclusive 
right of issue of bank notes in this country 
when our outstanding Government bonds 
are retired and the present basis of security 
for our national bank notes no longer ex- 
ists. In that way, the central bank would 
gradually through a period of years assume 
greater functions in this direction, but it 
would be many years before our present 
bond-secured bank notes would disappear. 


TWO MUCH ONE MAN POWER. 


Ben B. FORGAN, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 

chairman of the Chicago Clearing- 
House committee, on July 8 gave the Michi- 
gan State Bankers’ convention, assembled 
at Petrosky, the gist of his forthcoming 
address before the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation in September. He said: 


An erroneous idea prevails that because 
the bank examiners and the Clearing-House 
Committee have charge of banks there will 
be no more failures, said Mr. Forgan. We 
have the key to lock the stable after the 
horse is gone. We have no initiative. The 
responsibi’ity always must rest on the di- 
rectors. The transactions of a bank cannot 
be regulated by law. No two deals are 
alike. The sveccess or failure of any bank 
dces not rest with the Comptroller or ex- 
aminer. The directors and officers do the 
lending. 

Senator Aldrich struck the keynote when 
he said that you canno* legislate honesty 
and good judgment into the hearts of all 
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men. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
could not pass on all credits as has been 
suggested. I could not even pass on all the 
credits of the one bank of which I am pres- 
ident. 

Legislators should hesitate before giving 
such an enormous power to one man. The 
Comptroller already has more power than 
any other one man in the financial world. 
He has too much power and this one man 
conditon of affairs should be looked after. 
To place on the books statutes for the reg- 
ulation of bank management and try to 
manage by legal enactment and hold the 
Comptroller of the Currency responsible for 
enforcement is impossible and impractic- 
able. 

I cannot state this idea too strongly to 
express my feeling. Whatever success I 
may have had in the banking business has 
been due to my ability to throw the load of 
detail onto someone else. Any man who 
thinks he can sit at Washington and boss 
so big a job isn’t fit for the job even if he 
thinks he is. That job must be left to the 
honesty and integrity of the man at the 
helm of the bank. Nothing so quickly 
spoils a man for managing a bank as to be 
made a bank examiner unless he has horse 
sense. You can’t learn the condition of a 
bank by going in with a yardstick. It is in- 
tuition, the sixth sense in the banking 
mind, that does the work. 


CORPORATION TAX WILL DIS- 
CRIMINATE AGAINST SMALL 
BANKS. 


- ggavennaee bankers and heads of trust 
companies are opposed to the corpora- 

tion tax amendment to the Tariff bill 
recommended by President Taft, which 
passed the Senate July 2. Supt. Wiles of 
the Bank and Trust Company Department 
of the State reports that the objection to 
the bill is based on the fact that it does 
not apply to national banks, savings banks, 
and building and loan associations, but in- 
cludes State banks, private banks, and trust 
companies, making a discrimination in favor 
of the former. Mr. Wiles expressed him- 
self as follows: 

I believe the tax will have the effect of 
driving the state banks, private banks, and 
Irany trust companies out of business. The 
people who support these banks are quick to 
respond to any hint of discrimination, and 
I fear that one of the first results will be 
to drive deposits from the class of banks 
discriminated against. 

Next, it will compel some state and pri- 
vate banks to become national or savings 
banks in cities where they can afford to 
make the change, but in the smaller places 
I believe that it will drive the small bankers 
out of business and impose an unnecessary 
hardship on business men. 

The state or private bank and the trust 
company occupies as important a place in 
the business of its limited field as is occu- 
pied by the national bank in the larger field, 
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and my banking sense, based on several 
years’ experience in the business, prompts 
me to believe that the smaller institutions 
cannot but be seriously crippled if the pro- 
posed tax is imposed. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS—THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT AN ECONO- 
MIC CRIME. 


EORGE E. ROBERTS, president of 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, formerly United States 

Treasurer, speaking before the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association on “Postal Savings 
Banks,” said in part: 

The postal savings bank plan comes to us 
from Europe, The most common, and per- 
haps most influential, argument in its favor, 
is that nearly all other countries have one, 
and yet the conditions are radically different 
in this country from the conditions abroad. 
Abroad, the postal savings deposits are all 
invested in public debt; in fact, the postal 
savings system in those countries is a part 
of the machinery by which the Government 
float their loans. In this country the public 
debt is small, our bonds yield less than two 
per cent. to investors, they are all employed 
as the basis of our currency system and 
are wholly unavailable as a means of em- 
ploying these deposits. 

I venture the opinion that a majority of 
the people who favor a postal savings bank 
rever get so far as to consider how the 
funds are to be employed. The idea of 
‘saving the Government receive deposits at 
the post-office, furnishing convenient and 
absolutely safe depositaries, is attractive to 
them. But that is only one-half of the 
banking function. It is just as important 
that these deposits shall be returned to the 
circulation in the localities where they be- 
long as it is that there shall be safe and 
convenient depositaries, and this second half 
of the banking function the Government has 
no facilities for performing. That is the 
fundamental weakness of the scheme, 

Even if the public debt was available for 
the employment of the funds, we would not 
want the savings of all the scattered locali- 
ties of this country gathered up and sent 
to Washington for investment. As to the 
workings of the English system, copied a 
few years ago the following comment from 
an English magazine: ‘‘The branches of 
the post-office savings bank convey all the 
savings of the district which they receive 
straight up to the central office in London. 
This money is employed there in purchases 
cf the public funds of the country; it is 
thus removed from the district in which it 
originates, and incidentally assists in raising 
the price of the funds to so high a point 
that the postmaster general is unable to 
invest the amount collected on such terms 
as to obtain back the interest which he 
covenants to allow his depositors, and to 
obtain also a sufficient margin to meet the 
working expenses. The deposits of the post- 
office savings banks thus eventually cause 
an expense to the country. There was a 
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deficiency in the savings bank funds last 
year which had to be made up out of the 
Public taxation. The deposits in a com- 
mercial bank in a small town or village are, 
on the other hand, a source of gain to the 
country; they are of great service in de- 
veloping the trade of the place in which the 
banks exist, and in assisting the inhabitants 
in their business. * * * 

Now, if the drain of savings deposits from 
all parts of a country to the capital, for 
investment in Government or other high 
class bonds, is a serious matter in a conu- 
try like England, it would be very much 
more so in a country like the United States. 
England is a comparatively small country; 
no part of it is new, and all of it is very 
well supplied with capital. The contrary 
is true of the United States; it would be 
nothing less than an economic crime to take 
the savings of states like the Dakotas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Minnesota, or any of the 
western states, down to Washington for 
investment either in Government bonds or 
any other securities of that class. It would 
result in a further congestion of money in 
the centers. In a country of vast unde- 
veloped resources like the United States, it 
is of the highest importance that the sav- 
ings of every section shall be allowed to 
remain where they are earned, as a part of 
the working capital of the region, for the 
development of that locality, and for the 
employment of the wage earners, who are 
usually the depositors. The deposits are of 
more value to the country there than they 
can be anywhere else, and they earn a much 
larger return for the depositors there than 
they can anywhere else. 

The proposal to make national banks the 
depositaries of the postal savings funds is 
inconsistent with the national banking act, 
which makes no provision for handling sav- 
ings deposits, and distinctly forbids real 
estate loans. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES BE- 
ING PREPARED FOR THE A.I. B. 
CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


cig committee of the Chicago Clearing 
Hceuse upon the entertainment of the 
American Bankers’ Association dur- 
ing its annual meeting here in September 
has agreed upon the principal features of 
its programme. On the evening of the first 
day of the convention, Monday September 
13, a dinner will be given to the executive 
council of the association. This will be a 
notable event, attended by the officials and 
leading members of the association and men 
distinguished in finance from all parts of 
the country. George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank, is 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
this affair. 
On Tuesday evening, September 14, the 
association will be entertained at the 


Coliseum, the entire house being engaged 
for that evening by the committee. The en- 
tertainment will consist of Ferullo’s Band 
and the Italian Ballet, with light refresh- 
ments served at smati tables, all with the 
compliments of the bankers of Chicago. 
David R. Forgan, president of the National 
City Bank, is chairman of the committee on 
these arrangements. 

Wednesday will be largely devoted to a 
boat ride to Gary and a view of that magic 
city and an inspection of its modern steel 
plants. Two large steamers, and more if 
necessary, will carry the party without 
crowding, and elaborate preparations will 
be made for guiding it through the works 
and for a luncheon under a great tent, 
ninety by one hundred and fifty feet in size, 
with seating capacity for 2,500 people. This 
trip is expected to prove a very interesting 
and enjoyable feature of the convention. 
B. C. Sammons, assistant cashier of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, is chairman 
of the committee which is arranging this 
part of the entertainment. 

The great social event of the week will 
be the grand ball, to be given at the Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, September 16. 
The entire Auditorium theater has been 
secured for the occasion, and the floor will 
be laid extending the stage over the parquet, 
as heretofore for charity balls and other 
extraordinary occasions. The ball is ex- 
pected to be one of the most brilliant and 
distinguished affairs of the kind ever held 
in Chicago. John Jay Abbott, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank, is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

The hotel and reception committee, head- 
ed by August Blum, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, has organized and 
taken up the task of providing suitable ac- 
commodations for members of the associa- 
tion who expect to be in attendance. It 
has sent out circulars to all members tend- 
ing its services, and is in conference with 
the managers of the principal hotels. 

The leading packing companies of Chi- 
cago have asked the local committee having 
charge of the entertainment of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at its September 
meeting in Chicago, to arrange for a trip 
by the visiting bankers to the plants at the 
stock yards. They offer to provide a spe- 
cial train from down town to carry the 
guests, to conduct them through the plants, 
and serve a luncheon at the yards. The 
entertainment committee has accepted the 
invitation, and this feature of the pro- 
gramme will be carried out on Thursday, 
the sixteenth. 





Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


THE COURSE OF MONEY RATES. 


RECEDENT is followed no more 
invariably in the money market 
than anywhere else, but in the movement 
of money rates following the disturb- 
ance of 1903, bond dealers consider 
that there is an analogy which sheds 
a good deal of light on the probable 
course of money rates from now on. 
Credit conditions were far more 


strained in 1907 than they were in 
1903, but in both cases rapid recovery 
was made from a very badly disturbed 
money market position and the course 
of the recovery now may turn out to 


be not dissimilar from what it was then. 
After the collapse of 1903, it will be 
recollected, money rates oscillated with 
great irregularity, but finally settled 
down into the long period of ease which 
lasted through almost the whole of the 
next year; 1904 was a year in many re- 
spects similar to 1908. Business in 
both cases had been checked into in- 
activity and in both years huge amounts 
of currency came pouring into the east- 
ern reserve centers from the interior, 
the gain during the first seven months 
of 1904 amounting to $173,000,000. In 
both years the great strength of bank 
reserves kept money rates down even 
during the moving of the crops. Early 
1905 (paralleling 1909 in the analogy) 
saw rates still low, but by the middle 
of the summer a decidedly firmer under- 
tone had been developed. 

That is the stage which we have 
reached now—what is to come? So far 
the money market following “1907” has 
closely paralleled the money market fol- 
lowing “1903.” If the parallel is to be 
continued, we shall get slowly but very 
steadily rising money rates from now 
on; that is the course which money rates 


took during the second half of 1905. 
By December of that year 60-day mon- 
ey had worked up to six per cent. If 
history repeats itself we shall see the 
time rate near that figure before the 
year is out, 


OruerR INFLUENCES. 


Practically all the influences which 
brought about the stiff rate at the end 
of 1905 are operative now. Business 
is recovering rapidly, the stock market 
is active, and enormous amounts of cap- 
ital have been tied up in new securities. 
In addition to that, the state of foreign 
trade continues highly unfavorable so 
far as the maintenance of a balance in 
our favor is concerned, and gold ex- 
ports since the first of the year have 
been on an exceedingly heavy scale. If 
the crops turn out so well that we can 
market a large exportable surplus at 
high prices, the international balance 
may again swing over in our favor, but 
in the meantime our foreign trade re- 
mains in a condition not at all conduc- 
ive to money market ease. As for the 
gold we have lost, we shall find, as soon 
as the demand for money becomes at 
all keen, that the bank currency which 
has been so freely turned out of the 
printing presses since the first of the 
year is a pretty poor substitute. 

As against these influences making 
for higher money rates, there must be 
considered the fact that money is ex- 
ceedingly plentiful in Europe and that 
the foreign bankers are not only will- 
ing but anxious to lend here. There 
has been no such business recuperation 
on the other side as we have had and 
in consequence the fund of idle capital 
abroad is very much greater than it is 
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in this country, and its owners are hav- 
ing more trouble in putting it out profit- 
ably. Under present conditions the 
New York market is about the most 
profitable field. Conservative estimates 
place the amount of European capital 
loaned through the medium of the New 
York foreign exchange market during 
June at $100,000,000, which is entirely 
exclusive of the French and English 
money put into our issues of new se- 
curities, and only a part of what Eu- 
rope is willing to place here in the way 
of short term loans. Such a potential 
supply of available capital is naturally 
a great influence working against any 
sharp rise in rates. 


THE QUESTION OF FAIR COMMIS- 
SIONS. 


S the bond market has become quiet- 

er and competition more keen, 
there has been a good deal of discus- 
sion as to the commission which city 


bond dealers have a right to charge 


their out-of-town clients. Where the 
question is of buying bonds on the 
Stock Exchange or of buying bonds 
which have a broad and active “outside 
market,” the matter of commissions is 
easily settled. But where the question 
is of obscure bonds or bonds close-held 
and rarely traded in, the fixing of the 
commission is not so easy and is often a 
cause of dissatisfaction. 

Looking at the matter first from the 
standpoint of the city dealer, it is mani- 
festly unreasonable for a country bank 
to ask him to spend time and money fer- 
reting out a broken lot of some obscure 
bond, and then offer him a commission 
of one-eighth per cent. or one-quarter 
per cent. for his trouble. Special knowl- 
edge of where the bonds can be bought 
is a prerequisite to being able to han- 
dle the business at all, and this special 
knowledge most dealers consider worth 
a respectable commission. 

From the standpoint of the out-of- 
town buyer, on the other hand, the deal- 
er in the city is commissioned to buy the 
bonds just because of his special fitness 
to do the business, this special fitness 
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entitling him to an extra commission of 
one-eighth or one-quarter per cent., but 
by no means to the two or three points 
he often demands. 

Out-of-town banks often have close 
relations with dealers in the city and 
have definite arrangements as to com- 
missions. But where no such relations 
exist the present procedure in the case 
of inactive bonds is apt to be about as 
follows. The wire comes in, “How can 
you sell us ten X Y Z bonds?” The 
dealer in the city knows where there 
are such bonds and finally gets an offer 
of ten of them at 90. According to the 
trouble he has taken, and according to 
the way he figures the chances of the 
out-of-town bank’s being able to get at 
those bonds through some other dealer, 
he fixes the amount of his commission. 
But in any case he never wires back, 
“Ten bonds for sale at 90. Will buy 
them for a commission of three points.” 
Almost invariably his reply would read, 
“We can supply you the ten bonds at 
93.” 

The out-of-town bank knows that the 
commission is included in that offer at 
93 and probably figures that it is a 
good round commission, too. But that 
is the way the business is done and un- 
less the out-of-town bank figures that 
it can buy the bonds better through 
some other house, it is likely to accept 
the offer. And just here lies the dif- 
ference between the city dealer who is 
trying to build up a good solid business 
by charging reasonable commissions and 
the dealer who wants to “gouge” every 
out-of-town customer. The former 
makes less money out of his trades, but 
keeps his customers—they get to know 
he is fair and will charge a fair com- 
mission. The latter is almost sure to 
be found out and never again gets an 
order from that particular bank. 

Commissions vary widely and ought 
to vary widely. The buying of five or 
ten obscure bonds frequently involves 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money 
which makes the purchase worth a com- 
mission of several points. Then again 
the buying of those same bonds might 
be done over the telephone in two min- 
utes. The out-of-town bank will save 
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a good deal of money in commissions 
by judicious selection of the broker in 
the city to whom it goes for quotations. 
Where there is no regular quoted mar- 
ket, the importance of personal integ- 
rity is highly accentuated. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT. - 


IGNS are not wanting that the 
American investor is becom- 
ing more cosmopolitan in his tastes 
and that a great deal of Ameri- 
ean capital is likely to go _ into 
foreign government bonds during the 
next few years. Next month in this 
department there will be found an 
article on South American bonds and 
their growing popularity with investors 
in the United States. South American 
bonds are, however, by no means the 
only class of foreign security toward 
which American capital is turning. We 
are a very self-centered people, but the 
realization is becoming more and more 
general that just as European invest- 
ors in the past found it profitable to in- 
vest their money in the growing enter- 
prises of the United States, so American 
investors may very probably do well to 
consider for investment the higher-in- 
terest bearing securities of countries 
other than their own. 

It will be a good many years before 
New York becomes an_ international 
market for foreign government bonds, 
like London or Paris, but the amount 
of American money that has gone into 
foreign securities during the past ten 
years is pretty large and is being con- 
stantly added to. Among the most im- 
portant of these issues are the Mexican 
Government 4s and 5s, the Cuban 5s, 
the Imperial Japanese 4s and 41s, the 
Brazilian Sao Paulo 5s and the Argen- 
tine Government 5s. 


Recent Foreign Loans Piacep Here. 


Of the Mexican Government 5s there 
are outstanding slightly over $100,000,- 
000. They were brought out in this 
country by J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1899. 
The Mexican 4s, the original issue of 
which was $40,000,000, were brought 
out five years later and were very thor- 
oughly distributed by a syndicate com- 
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posed of such representative bankers as 
the Speyers, the City Bank, Harvey 
Fisk & Sons and others in New York; 
the First National Bank, in Chicago; 
the Old Colony Trust Company, in Bos- 
ton, and the Girard Trust Company, in 
Philadelphia. Insurance companies took 
considerable blocks of the bonds, but 
they were largely placed with investors 
as well. 

The Cuban 5s issued under the terms 
of the treaty between Cuba and the Uni- 
ted States commonly known as the Platt 
Amendment, were brought out by the 
Speyers in the same year. Of all the 
recent foreign loans placed in the 
American market this one has _ been 
about the most successful from the 
standpoint of the investor, the bonds 
now selling from twelve to fifteen points 
above the price at which they were 
brought out. 

The low money period of 1904 was 
further taken advantage of for the flo- 
tation of the Japanese war loans, the 
operations being handled by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The 414s (first series) 
were put out at 9014. After that came 
the second series of 414s, issued at 90. 
By the close of the war Japan’s credit 
had so much improved that another is- 
sue of bonds, this time bearing only 4 
per cent. interest, was sold at the same 
price. 

Since 1905 the only foreign loans of 
any consequence floated in this market 
have been South American, but with 
the American participation in the Chin- 
ese railway loan, interest in Eastern 
securities appears to be awakening and 
it would not be surprising if consider- 
able capital went into the Orient. We 
have passed the stage in our economic 
development where the bid for capital 
at home is so high that it keeps invest- 
ment money from seeking the higher- 
interest-bearing securities to be found 
outside. 


THE TRACTION PROBLEM IN 
NEW YORK. 


HE bondholders’ committee repre- 
senting the four per cent. refund- 

ing bonds of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway in New York has recently giv- 
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en out some interesting information as 
to the causes of the dire straits into 
which the property finds itself plunged. 
The first of these causes, it appears, is 
that the theory upon which the surface 
railway companies accepted the transfer 
system imposed by the Legislature as 
a condition to the making of certain 
mergers and leases, has proved to be a 
fallacy and a mistake in judgment. The 
result of this transfer system is that 
the fare per passenger has been prac- 
tically reduced from five cents to three 
cents, and this in the face of the fact 
that the cost of the construction of 
street surface electric lines in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan is several times 
greater per mile than in any other city, 
or in the other boroughs of the City 
of New York, to say nothing of the 
enormous increase in the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance due to the annu- 
ally increasing congestion of vehicular 
traffic in the principal thoroughfares. 


ExcessivE TAXATION. 


The second reason for the troubles 
of the property, the committee declares, 
is that under laws passed upon the the- 
ory that the company was making large 
profits in addition to a fair return on 
the actual capital invested, it is now 
claimed by the taxing officers that over 
thirty-five per cent. of its net earnings 
must be paid, annually, by way of spe- 
cial franchise taxes and other public 
charges. That these impressions of the 
value of the company’s franchise rights 
on which these tax laws are based are 
chargeable to those formerly in charge 
of the company, is admitted—that cir- 
cumstance, however, in nowise altering 
the fact that the charges with which the 
property is saddled are confiscatory and 
ruinous. 





Leasep LINEs. 


Long-time leases made while the com- 
pany was being created and enlarged, 
are given as the third great cause of its 
troubles. Not one of the leased lines, 
it appears, produces an income suffi- 
cient to pay its operating expenses and 
taxes, and yield a return equal to the 
amounts specified in the lease thereof. 
Just how such extravagant leases and 
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guarantees ever came to be made and 
who ought to be held responsible for 
them, the committee does not state. A 
readjustment of relations with the 
leased lines, however, is declared to be 
essential to a proper and stable solution 
of the problem. As to the transfer sys- 


tem evil and the excessive taxation, the 


only possible remedy rests with the pub- 
lic authorities. 


RAILROAD REFUNDING GPER- 
ATIONS. 


A’ enormous volume of new bonds 

has been put out since the begin- 
ning of the year, but analysis of the is- 
sues made shows to what extent they 
represent merely refunding operations. 
Burlington's $20,000,000 issue, for in- 
stance, was made to reimburse the road 
for its expenditure in acquiring the Col- 
orado & Southern. Of Denver & Rio 
Grande’s $22,500,000 issue, $17,500,000 
was for refunding purposes. Wabash 
sold $8,000,000 of new bonds and Mich- 
igan Central $10,000,000, both issues 
being made to take up notes and equip- 
ment bonds. Baltimore & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western, Chesapeake, Rock Isl- 
and, St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
Southern Railway are among the other 
roads whose large issues of new bonds 
have been almost exclusively for refund- 
ing purposes. 

That the low-money period would be 
utilized by the railroads for clearing 
away their high-interest-bearing float- 
ing debts was entirely to be expected, 
and the very substantial progress which 
has been made has put many of the 
roads in a much more comfortable finan- 
cial position. Interest charges, too, 
have been largely scaled down, some- 
thing which will show plainly in forth- 
coming net earnings’ statements. 

With regard to this financing which 
has been done, however, and its effect 
on general business, the fact must not 
be lost sight of that the railroads have 
not been put in possession of as much 
money for spending purposes as might 
be supposed. Selling a long term four 
per cent. bond to replace a note bearing 
five or six per cent. interest is a thor- 
oughly profitable operation, but does 
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not give the road the ability to buy new 
equipment and materials which might 
be expected, as a result of big bond 


sales. Some pretty large orders for 


ears and locomotives have been placed, 
but the equipment companies would not 
be sorry to see the railroads borrowing 
money more for the purchase of mate- 
rials than for refunding. 


PACKING COMPANIES’ BONDS. 


MONG the industrial issues which 
have been a feature of recent 
financing, not the least important have 
been the new securities put out by the 
packing houses. Of these new flotations, 
the $30,000,000 of four and one-half 
per cent. real estate first mortgage bonds 
put out by the Armours has been by far 
the largest. Swift & Co. sold $10,000,- 
000 of stock early in the year, Cudahy 
& Co. not long ago sold $4,000,000 first 
mortgage 5s, and the announcement of 
$12,500,000 issue by Nelson Morris 
& Co. of Chicago has just been made. 
Packing-house bonds, which until re- 
cently have been regarded by bond men 
as something of a specialty, are becom- 
ing decidedly more popular. Most of 
them, even those which are first mort- 
gages and on the biggest plants, can 
still be bought to yield an attractive in- 
come—if the bonds continue to gain in 
public favor as they have gained dur- 
ing the past six months, that is not apt 
long to remain the case. 


DEBENTURE FINANCING. 


T. PAUL’S issue of $25,000,000 of 

debenture bonds, when the road 
might have been expected to put out 
mortgage securities, is a strong indica- 
tion of the railroads’ determination to 
make hay while the sun shines and take 
advantage of the public’s preference for 
second grade bonds. For the latter class 
of security, especially when issued by a 
first grade railroad, there is an excellent 
demand at present. By resorting to 
this form of financing, the railroad 
reserves the ability to sell its author- 
ized mortgage bonds at some future 
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time when the public may not want to 
buy debentures. Its example will prob- 
ably be followed by several other roads 
of importance. 

This is the second stage of post- 
panic financing, the first having been 
passed through last year, when such 
roads as Pennsylvania and Union Pa- 
cific were borrowing money by sales of 
first mortgage bonds. It is a long step 
from that stage of timidity on the part 
of the investor to the present condition 
of willingness to buy debentures; it is 
an even longer step from this stage to 
the next, in which stocks will be issued 
instead of bonds and readily sold to in- 
vestors. But in the past that stage has 
been reached about three years after a 
panic, so that by the middle of 1910 we 
may expect to see the railroads financ- 
ing their needs without increasing their 
fixed charges. 


THE INTEREST RATE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT BONDS. 


‘-}‘HAT many more two per cent. 

bonds cannot be sold by the Gov- 
ernment is becoming increasingly plain, 
and holders of the $731,000,000 twos 
outstanding are wondering what will 
happen to their price if the interest rate 
on the new bonds issued is raised to 
three per cent. 

In the opinion of a good many bank- 
ers, the Government having loaded them 
up with this great mass of two per cent. 
bonds at a price several points over par, 
is bound to see that the price is support- 
ed. This, it is pointed out in one quar- 
ter closely associated with Government 
finance matters, could be accomplished 
by giving the old bonds a decided pref- 
erence as to taxation over the new. The 
only thing for which the banks ever 
bought the twos was in order to use 
them as a basis for circulation and in 
order to help their price the Govern- 
ment has fixed the tax on circulation 
based on the twos at only one-half of 
one per cent. This has always been a 
big stimulus to their price as compared 
with other issues. 

By making the tax on circulation se- 
cured by the new bonds considerably 
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higher than on circulation secured by 
existing issues, it is believed that the 
support of the price of the latter would 
be successfully accomplished. Were 
the tax on the twos, for instance, to be 
reduced from one-half per cent. to one- 
quarter per cent., they would become 
so much more desirable as a basis for 
circulation that a good many points 
would necessarily be added to their 
price. This is what present holders of 
the twos hope to see done. 

Such a development would add fur- 
ther artificiality to a Government bond 
system already much too artificial, but 
would probably do little harm otherwise. 
Furthermore, the amount of bonds af- 
fected is limited and most of the securi- 
ties are already up as security for circu- 
lation. Artificial price stimulation is a 
bad precedent, but in view of the per- 
fectly just and valid claim of the bank- 
ers that it is the bounden duty of the 
Government to see that the price of the 
existing issues does not suffer, seems a 
necessary step. 

One thing is certain. If the rate 
on the new bonds is made three per 
cent. and they sell anywhere near par, 
investors will buy them in large quan- 
tity—wherein a most beneficial result 
will have been accomplished. Our debt 
is by far the smallest of the debts of 
any of the great powers and it is im- 


portant that this great potential absorp-— 


tive power by the people should remain 
unimpaired. And yet it is high time 
that present conditions in the Govern- 
ment bond market should be changed 
and that the debt of the United States 
should be distributed among the citi- 
zens of the United States and not con- 
centrated in the hands of a few banks 
who want the bonds for some special 
purpose. A wide distribution of a na- 
tion’s debt has always been regarded as 
an economic factor of great importance. 


REINVESTMENT DEMAND DISAP- 
POINTING. 


HE uncertainties of the “reinvest- 
ment demand” were pointed out 

last month. This year, indeed, the dis- 
bursement of about $200,000,000 was 
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accomplished without producing the 
slightest effect on the bond market. For 
whatever purposes the money has been 
used, it has certainly not been put into 
bonds. 

And yet there is little reason for the 
disappointment being so freely ex- 
pressed over the lapse in bond market 
activity. April and May were big months 
in bonds, and if the market began to 
fall away in June that was no more than 
was to be expected. Particularly as the 
lessened activity was unaccompanied by 
any material recession in price. . All 
dealers by no means get their share of 
the spring activity; but after all the 
market was there, and a decided pause 
after such a spurt is entirely natural. 

The same thing is true of general 
business conditions, and people familiar 
with the normal course of trade will not 
be disappointed if commercial as well 
as financial conditions show lessened ac- 
tivity during the mid-summer months. 
This is normally the dullest season of 
the year, and even though recent activ- 
ity accentuates the present sagging ten- 
dency, people who look ahead will not 
allow themselves to be frightened by the 
idea that the crest has been reached and 
that we are on the way down the other 
side. The pace of the recovery has 
been such that we can well afford a 
breathing-spell. At that, and consider- 
ing the falling off in the volume of pub- 
lic buying, the price of good bonds 
shows surprisingly small recession. Con- 
fident buying seems to have stopped for 
the time being, but, on the other hand, 
there seems to be very little in the way 
of concentrated pressure to sell. Such 
offerings as have come on the market 
have been readily absorbed. 


It is the purpose of the editor of this 
department to present, from time to 
time, authoritative discussions of vari- 
ous classes of securities. Last month 
we were able to present an article on 
Irrigation Bonds. This month the atti- 
tude of investors toward electric securi- 
ties is analytically presented, the author 
being Frank A. Vanderlip. In itself a 
matter of the greatest importance, the 
subject receives added interest through 
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its treatment by an expert of such stand- 
ing. Mr. Vanderlip’s statements as to 
the advantages to be gained by com- 


binations and as to the desirability of 
managers being allowed a free hand will 
receive particular attention: 


THE ATTITUDE OF INVESTORS TOWARD ELEC- 
TRIC SECURITIES.* 


By Frank A. Vanderlip. 


HERE are naturally few subjects 
connected with the field of elec- 

tric lighting that should have a deeper 
interest for men engaged in that busi- 
ness than the attitude of investors to- 
ward electric light securities. It is 
from the investor that the sinews of 
war must come. If great plants are to 
be built, if existing businesses are to 
be extended, if the demands of the 
public are to be met, there is always one 
question more fundamental than tech- 
nical means. That question is, “How 
shall the enterprises be financed? Can 
the securities be sold?” Of course, it 


is possible for a small group of men to 
build an electric light plant from their 
own means and operate it successfully, 


extending its scope from time to time 
as demands are made upon it. But such 
development must of necessity be on a 
comparatively small scale. It is only 
when the aid of corporate methods and 
the creation of corporate securities are 
resorted to that really great enterprises 
can, as a rule, be developed. The fu- 
ture of electric light development, 
therefore, is quite as closely related to 
the attitude of mind of the investor in 
securities as it is to any of the great 
technical problems that you have heard 
discussed at this meeting. Indeed, the 
attitude of the investor is, perhaps, 
more important than any of the tech- 
nical problems that now confront you, 
for I presume that those problems in 
the main are in the refinement of econ- 
omies, all fundamental problems of 
commercial practicability having long 
ago been solved. 

Electric light securities are among 
the most recent types of investment up- 
on which the public has been called upon 


*An address delivered before the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in Atlantic 
City; MN. J. 


to pass judgment. As recently as five 
years ago, the most conservative of bond 
houses declined to handle electric light 
securities or at least found great diffi- 
culty in marketing them, unless excep- 
tion might be made in the very few cases 
of large companies in the great cities. 
The ordinary plant in the city of 50,000 
or 100,000 people did not offer a form 
of security sufficiently tried and sea- 
soned to attract conservative investment 
houses to its exploitation. When we 
note that the total investment in elec- 
tric light plants has now passed well 
beyond the billion dollar mark and re- 
member that five years ago there were 
some 4,000 companies, with a total in- 
vestment of perhaps seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars, that statement is surpris- 
ing. But even to-day, with more than 
one billion dollars of investments, the 
number of electric light securities that 
are found on the bond lists of any of 
the great exchanges is surprisingly 
small. 

Even though the business has been 
almost uniformly profitable, the mar- 
ket for the product perhaps the most 
rapidly developed of all industrial 
fields, and the business one of the few 
that passes through panics without seri- 
ously affecting the income, the reasons 
are obvious why investors have been 
slow to put their money into electric 
light securities. Investors have hesitat- 
ed to give full confidence to such securi- 
ties because of reasons inherent in the 
nature of the business. Up to five years 
ago, the technical development has been 
so rapid that the method and cost of 
production did not settle down to any- 
thing like a standard rate. No one 
knew what moment some genius might 
come along with a new invention in dy- 
namo or lamp that would make scrap of 
the best plant thus far erected. 
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The most improved machinery was 
turned into scrap more rapidly in the 
electric lighting business than in almost 
any other field, and that sort of thing 
is distinctly discouraging to a bond- 
holder. In those cities where wires are 
run overhead, franchises afford little 
security against competition and_ the 
comfort of any investor was likely to 
be disturbed by the prospect of a com- 
petitor dropping into the choicest part 
of an existing company’s field and pro- 
ducing current by improved methods 
more cheaply than the old company 
‘ould possibly produce it. Those diffi- 
culties are now in a rapidly increasing 
measure being removed. The methods 
of production are being standardized. 
The growing demand that wires be run 
in conduits, and the acquisition and con- 
trol of conduit systems make both le- 
gitimate competition and raiding by 
companies organized only for that pur- 
pose much more difficult. 

Further than that, the clearness with 
which the public is coming to recognize 
that its rights are best safeguarded by 
granting monopoly privileges, and then 
subjecting the monopoly to reasonable 
regulation is a safeguard which the in- 
vestor recognizes and appreciates. We 
are, therefore, I believe, entering upon 
an era in which investors will look with 
increasing favor upon electric securities 
and in which the funds available for 
electric development will be obtainable 
with much greater ease and at much 
lower rates than have ruled heretofore. 

The eleven or twelve hundred million 
dollars that are to-day invested in elec- 
tric lighting and power plants form an 
investment that is divided among some 
five or six thousand separate companies. 
That in itself is one of the important 
reasons why we find such a small num- 
ber of electric light securities in the 
bond lists of the great exchanges. The 
average cost per plant, as given in the 
Census Report, was about $140,000 in 
1902; in 1907, the average cost per 
plant was a little over $200,000. We 
had a situation then in which there were 
a great number of small individual 
plants unrelated in management or in 
corporate organization. One of the most 
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important elements in the value of a se- 
curity is its marketability. An investor 
wants to know not only that his invest- 
ment is secure but that it is of a type 
that he can realize on in case of neces- 
sity. He wants to put his money in a 
security that has a wide market; but 
we find in the case of electric light se- 
curities that the various issues have been 
put out by seme five or six thousand dif- 
ferent corporations. 

It is obvious that one must have very 
specialized information to be a judge 
of the character of these innumerable 
different issues, and that ready market- 
ability will only come with uniform is- 
sues of large volume—issues with the 
value of which many investors may be 
familiar. 

With the creation of such issues, in- 
vestors will be satisfied with a lower re- 
turn, and the investment field which will 
absorb this type of securities will enor- 
mously increase. At the present time, 
securities of this type must, in the main, 
bear five per cent. interest. It is true, 
there are some bearing as low a rate as 
four or four and one-half per cent.; 
but in most cases the market demands a 
five per cent. security. 

To obtain anything like ready mar- 
ketability, the issue must be based on a 
plant in a city of fifty or one hundred 
thousand people, at least. In a commun- 
ity of that size, the investor feels that 
there are settled conditions and that 
there should be a normally steady 
growth. The earnings of the company 
must be at least twice its interest 
charges, and even that figure of net 
earnings must be reached after a fair 
charge has been made for maintenance, 
and after an adequate reserve has been 
set aside for renewals and a deprecia- 
tion fund. This depreciation fund 
should really be in some equivalent of 
cash. 

Managers of plants are always un- 
der a great temptation to charge to re- 
newals, expenditures that should go un- 
der operating expenses; and the care- 
ful bond buyer will rigidly analyze ac- 
counts to ascertain that such temptation 
has been resisted. 

When all these conditions have been 
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met, that is to say, when the community 
is large enough to warrant the belief 
in its permanence and_ éontinued 
growth, when the plant is modern in 
type and earnings are produced from 
moderate rates to the public, when prop- 
er charges have been made for up-keep 
and renewals, and an adequate deprecia- 
tion fund set aside, when earnings are 
at least double the interest charges— 
then a security is created that is in 
many ways attractive in the investment 
market. If, added to these various ele- 
ments of strength, the security is large 
enough in volume to bring ready mar- 
ketability, the result is a bond that will 
make favorable comparison with any 
security returning a similar rate of in- 
terest. 

It seems to me that there are the 
strongest economic reasons on the side 
of combining small companies into large 
ones. The technical advantages of such 
combinations will appeal to your minds 
much more readily than to the layman’s. 
The economies of management, the 
economies of production on a large 
seale, the better results that come from 
comparisons of operations in numerous 
plants, the advantage of being able to 
draw upon reserves from more than 
one source, are all forceful reasons 
pointing to the economies which com- 
bined plants will assure. But I believe 
of quite as much importance as these 
practical economies are the advantages 
which would follow the conversion of 
numerous small corporate issues into 
one large issue about which the great 
investing public could form its judgment 
without the necessity of the specialized 
information which it must have in the 
case of many small separate corporate 
organizations. 

The utilization of great water pow- 
ers, which are now being so rapidly de- 
veloped, will tend toward a combined 
management covering large areas. The 
progress which is being made in long 
distance transmission is of the greatest 
importance in this direction. Indeed, if 
a layman might venture an opinion, it 
would be that the next era of distinct 
development in the electric lighting field 
will come as a result of the progress 


which your technical experts will make 
in economical long distance transmis- 
sion. With great power stations locat- 
ed in the heart of the coal districts on 
the one hand, or drawing their energy 
from great water power plants on the 
other, the problem of the cheap pro- 
duction of current would seem to be 
pretty well solved. If current so pro- 
duced can be economically distributed 
over a very large area, as indeed it is 
now being in many sections, the way 
will be open to securing the economies 
of a concentrated management and the 
advantages of large corporate issues, 
and that combination should result in 
large profit to the business venture and 
in a high degree of satisfaction to the 
security holders. 

The tendency of the times, it seems 
to me, is distinctly in the direction of 
recognizing the naturally monopolistic 
character of the electric lighting busi- 
ness. The public has pretty well learned 
that competition in such a field is not 
what is desired. The Public Utility 
Commissions, wherever they are power- 
ful factors in the control of electric de- 
velopment, are inclined to take that view 
and seek to obtain by regulation, rather 
than by competition, the fair treatment 
of the public. There is danger that 
these public commissions will undertake 
to assume all the functions of manage- 
ment except the payment of interest and 
dividends; that they will be disposed to 
make ironclad rules so as to leave to 
the management of the properties no 
room for any play of business genius 
but rather to reduce their management 
to the plane of clerks following in the 
whole conduct of the company’s business 
specific act regulations. Just so far as 
commissions evolve complete regula- 
tions for the conduct of the business, 
just so far will initiative be deadened 
and development hampered. Person- 
ally, however, I am not fearful of such 
a tendency. We are, on the whole, a 
very sensible people. We believe in 
business initiative and do not care to 
have great business enterprises dominat- 
ed solely by red tape methods. The 
public wants fair play and is in a po- 
sition to demand and get it. Intelligent 
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management of properties wiil recog- 
nize that, and those that give freely to 
their customers good service at reason- 
able cost will, I believe, have little cause 
to complain of unfair treatment at the 
hands of legislators or commissions. 
The commission that demands only fair 
and reasonable treatment of the con- 
sumer and in return secures the cor- 
poration from piratical attack of com- 
petitors organized only to be bought out 
will, in the end, prove a bulwark to the 
security holder. 

We have seen the electric lighting 
business grow more rapidly than almost 
any other form of industrial activity. A 
business that will double in five years 
as the electric lighting business has 
done has in it a vitality that is, of 
course, bound to carry it to enormous 
proportions. The great development in 
the use of electric power offers a field 
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of growth that seems likely to be quite 
as rapid as has been the development in 
the illuminating field. Given intelligent 
technical management, conservative ac- 
counting, which embraces ample charges 
for renewals and depreciation, fair rates 
which do not offer a field for legislative 
attack, and I see no reason why funds 
in the most ample supply should not be 
found to absorb all the securities of this 
type that it is necessary to create. If, 
added to these elements, there are com- 
binations which are made for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of legitimate 
economies and not for raising rates, 
combinations which will result in single 
issues of large volume so as to give the 
investor marketability as well as secur- 
ity, then funds should be had for elec- 
tric development, not only in ample sup- 
ply but at a moderate rate of interest. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to July 20, approximate yield figured to 


broker and deal- 
10 Wall 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall, 
er in investment securities, 
street, New York. 


STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Approx. 
Yield. 


3.78 
3.40 
3.53 
2.88 
4.10 
3.70 
3.85 
3.93 
3.96 
2.80 


Price. 


-105 

-106 

- 99% 

-104% 

-106 
96%- 97% 
-1044%-104% 


Name and Maturity. 


Alabama 4s, 1956 104 
Georgia 4%s, 1915 104 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940.... 99 
New York State 3s, 1959....103 
So. Car. 4%%s, 2 104 
Boston 3%s, July, 

N. Y. City 444s, Nov., 1917. 
N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957...1011%4-101% 
N. Y. City 316s, Nov., 1954.. 90%- 91% 
N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., ’10.1033¢-104 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities, Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 

Approx. 

Bid. Asked. Yield. 

Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, 11. 99 993, 4.40 

Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15, ’12. 98 983% 
Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., °10....1003% 101 

Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., ’10.1005 100% 

Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., ’10.100% 101% 

101% 


“Big Four” 5s, June, ’11..101% 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s. 99% 101% 


-~ 
4 
= 


et at ad stat 
wSeooor 
NAH oSr 


August 1.] 


Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Vield. 


%S.,. Fi. etfs. 
dep., 


C., #. 


& D. 4%s 
1908 
& D. 4s purchase 
money notes 1913 ....... 94% 
Chic. & N. W. deb. 5s, ’09.100 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, 22 .102% 
Int. R. T. 6s, May, it 
Int. KR. T. Sa, Mar., 
K. C. R. & Es 6s, Sept., 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., pan 
Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., '10.... 
Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., 
. Y. Central 5s, Feb., 
. 58, Nov., 
. 5s, Nov., 
. Ge, Nov., 
s, Nov., 
8 . 5S, Nov., 
1H. &H. 5s, Jan. 9, 
-H.&H, 5s, Jan., 
-H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, 
No. American 5s, May, 
Penn, R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, 
Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s, Nov., 
St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., 
St. L. & S.F. 4%s, Feb., 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June, 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., 12. 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb.,. "20. 
+Southern Ry. 6s, May, 
Tidewater 6s, June, 
Pitts., Shawmut & North. 
rec. ctfs. 5s, Jan., '14. 
bes 4%s, May, 10 99 
West nghouse 6s, Aug., ’10.100% 


*Notes quoted ‘‘flat.’’ 
+ Have been called for Nov., 


68% flat 
95% & int 


~, 
ae: 
on: 


NINISoc 


i) 


on 


Corgis 


eS OH et et et et EDO ODI DI DOOD 


1909. 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Bid. Asked. 


Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western .. 16 
Atlanta & West Point 150 f 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn....2! 

3uffalo & Susquehanna 2. 
Central New England 

Central New England, 

Chicago, Indianapolis & spine m= be 47 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. 7 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 25 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref. 65 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac..110 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..105 
Cincinnati Northern 35 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus... 

Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., 

Cripple Creek Central 
Cripple Creek Central, 
Delaware 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, 
Detroit & Mackinac E 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref....... § 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 

Georgia, South. & Florida 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.9: 
Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref.. 
Huntington & FProad Top y 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 3: 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.. 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref. 
Maine Central 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Michigan Central 
Mississippi Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., 
Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref. 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac. ., pref. 
Seaboard Company 

Seaboard, 1st pref. 

Seaboard, 2d pref. 

Spokane & Inland Empire 
Spokane & Inland Empire, 
Texas Central 

Texas Central, 

Virginian 

Western Pacific 

Williamsport & North Branch. 


GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Bid. Asked. 


pref... 


pref. -110 
24 


Albany & Susquehanna ........275 


Allegheny & Western 150 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Li — 200 
Augusta & Savannah 115 
Beech Creek 102 
Boston & Lowell breie 230 
Boston & Albany 2% 230 
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Bid. Asked. 


3oston & Providence 

Camden & Burlington County. 
Catawissa 

Cayuga & Susquehanna 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh 

Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment) 100 
Columbus & Xenia 
Concord & Montreal 
Concord & Portsmouth 
Connecticut & Passumpsic 
Connecticut River 
Dayton & Michigan, pref. 
Delaware & Bound Brook 
Detroit, Hilsdale & Southwestern 98 
East Pennsylvania 

Elmira & Williamsport, 

Erie & Kalamazoo 

Erie & Pittsburgh 

Georgia Railroad & Banking 

Grand River Valley 

Hereford 

I!linois Central Leased Lines.... 9 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw.... 90 
Joliet & Chicago 170 
Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref.136 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .290 
Little Miami 211 
Louisiana & Missouri River, pref.165 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven...120 
Mobile & Birmingham 7 
Mobile & Ohio 

Morris & Essex 

Nashville & Decatur 

New Hampshire & Northampton.104 
New York, Lackawanna & West.125 
North Carolina Railroad i: 
North Pennsylvania 

Northern R. R. of N. . 

Northern R. R. of N. J. 

Norwich & Worcester, 

Ogden Mine R. R. 

Old Colony 

Oswego & Syracuse 

Peoria & Bureau Valley 
Philadelphia & Trenton 

Pitts., Bessemer & Lak 

Pitts., Bessemer & Lake E., hag 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chic. 
Pittsfield & North Adams 
Pittsburgh, McKeesp’t & Yiough. 12 
Providence & Worcester 

Rensselaer & Saratoga 

Rome & Clinton 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.124 
Saratoga & Schenectady y 
Southwestern of Georgia 

Troy & Greenbush 

Upper Coos 

Utica & Black River 

Utica, Chenango & eee 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal.....250 
Valley of New York ............ 123 
Ware River 

Warren Railroad 


River. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


1909. 


Corrected to July 15, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Div. Rate. 


Aetna National Bank .... 8 one 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 245 255 
Bank of America.......... 26 y 585 
3ank of the Manhattan Co. 12 3% 345 
Bank of the —a- . 16 ‘ 410 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. < ae 340 
Bank of Washington His” 8 ‘ are 


7 


Asked. 


Div Rate. Bid Asked. 


3attery Park Nat. Bank.. .. 130 140 
Bowery Bank 2 375 
Bronx Borough Bank .... .. 300 
Bryant Park Bank on 150 
Century Bank 4 160 
Chase National Bank 300 
Chatham National Bank.. 290 
Chelsea Exchange RBank.. 185 
Chemical National Bank.. 425 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk. 150 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 260 
Colonial Bank . 375 
Columbia Bank y 375 



















































































































































































































































































































































Corn Exchange Bank..... 16 
East River Nat. Bank.... 6 
to | ree 6 
Fifth Avenue Bank ...... 100 
Fifth National Bank...... 12 
First National Bank ..... 32 
Fourteenth Street Bank... 10 
Fourth National Bank..... 8 
Gallatin National Bank.. 12 
Garfield National Bank... 12 
German-American Bank... 6 
German Exchange Bank.. 20 
Germania Bank ........... 20 
Greenwich Bank ......... 10 
Hanover National Bank... 16 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 
SL \cenchueassmaaae a 20 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 8 
Jefferson Bank ....cccccce 10 
Liberty National Bank.... 20 
Lincoln National Bank... 8 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank..... 12 
Mercantile Nat. Bank..... 4 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. B — 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank.... 7 
Metropolitan Bank ........ 8 
Mount Morris Bank....... 10 
a Eee 8 
i eee 8 
Nassau Bk. of Commerce... 8 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ 6 
National City Bank ...... 10 
National Copper Bank.... 8 
National Park Bank...... 16 
National Reserve Bank.... .. 
New Netherlands’ Bank.. .. 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 40 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 8 
Night & Day Bank ....... a 
Nineteenth Ward Bank... 15 
Northern Bank .......... 6 
Pacific Bank ..cisccsccess 8 
Peoples’ BARK ....cccccscs 10 
Phenix National Bank .... 6 
PE WE gnc ancevassave 20 
Seaboard National Bank.. 10 
Second National Bank.... 12 
Sherman National Bank.. .. 
a eee 10 
Twelfth Ward Bank...... 6 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 6 
Union Wz. Nat. Bk....... 10 
WeSt BiGe BORE oc scscicese 12 
WOUMTIe TAME co cccccces 16 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Re TURE CO. bc atacwics 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Broadway Trust Co. 
Brooklyn 
Carnegie 


Trust Co. 
Citizens’ Trust Co. 
Contral Trant Ce. cccccces 
Columbia Trust Co, ...... 
Commercial Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. ........ 
Equitable Trust Co. ..... 
Farmers Loans & Trust 
a CO See a ccccsee 
Wideltty Trust Ca .cccse 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co... 
Flatbush TruSt Co. 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Pubeen Brest CeO. ..csscccss 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co. 
Hamilton Trust Co. 
Home Trust Co. 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Corp. 





fo et eee Z 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


185 
250 
290 
205 
184 
140 
350 
245 
467 
140 
200 
765 
167 
200 
105 
230 
280 
175 
610 
350 
350 
140 
290 


175 
185 
500 
450 


315 
750 
140 
415 
180 
135 
1000 
265 
142 
290 
475 


1400 
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997 
2800 


130 
175 


355 


260 


175 


300 
185 
635 


335 
150 
195 


330 


195 
140 
1075 
290 
150 


207 





Asked. 
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Div. Rate. 
Rings Ca. Trust COi.cccces 14 480 
Knickerbocker Trust Co... .. 325 
Lawyers Mortgage Co..... 12 220 
Lawyers Title Insurance & 

EE OE  ekcsirheees 12 240 
Léncoin Trust CO. .ccicccie a 160 
Long Is. Loan & Trust Co. 12 295 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par 

ER eee i 365 
Mercantile Trust Co. 750 
Metropolitan Trust Co.... ° 550 
Morton Trust CO. ..cceses 500 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 8 120 
easeau Trust Co. ..<coces 8 ae 
National Surety Co. ...... 8 180 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 45 1080 
N. Y. Mtge. & Security Co. 10 200 
New York Trust Co. ..... 32 590 
Peoples’ Trust Co. ....... 12 285 
Standard Trust Co. .... 12 340 
Title Guar, & Trust Co... 20 500 
Trust Co. of America.... 10 360 
Union Trest CO. scécicces 50 861275 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co.... 24 440 
United States Trust Co... 50 1200 
Van Norden Trust Co. .. 12 owe 
Washington Trust Co. .... 12 390 
Windsor Trust Co. ....... 6 130 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Bid Asked, 








350 
99 
23 
255 
167 


305 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


60 Congress St., Boston. 
Div. 
Name. Rate. 
Atlantic National Bank ........ 6 
Boylston National Bank aaetianer tae 
Commercial National Bank ..... 6 


Eliot National Bank ..cccccccces 8 
First National Bank ............ 12 
First Ward National Bank ...... 8 
Fourth National Bank .......... 7 
Merchants National Bank ...... 10 


Metropolitan National Bank .... 6 
National Bank of Commerce .... 6 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 


Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 
National Shawmut Bank ........ 10 
National Union Bank ........... 7 
National Security Bank ........ 12 
New England National Bank .... 6 
Old Boston National Bank ...... 5 
Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury 6 
Second National Bank .......... 10 
South End National Bank ..... -— 
State National Bank ............ 7 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 7 
Winthrop National Bank ...... 10 





* No public sales. 


BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Div. 

Name. Rate 

American Trust Co. .........0.. » & 
Pay Gtate Trust Coe. .<<cecus _ 7 
WOON “TEU Cee ocisccncsivcevens ie. 
Boston Safe D. & T. Co. ...- . 14 
Cee SN TO, cv ctcsuccveceneces 12 
Columbia Trust Co, ....ccscccces 5 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ....... 6 
Dorchester Trust Co. ....... e oe 
Heechanaee Trust Co. ..cciccccoee ‘on 
Poederal Trust CO. ..cccesesorve ‘ 6 
International Trust Co. ......... 16 
Liberty Trust Co. ...cccccccccce on 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. ...cccccce 6 
Mechanicn Trust CO. .rcccccseces 6 
New England Trust Co, ..... ooo an 


Old Colony Trust Co. Bini er 


Last 
Sale. 
140 


Last 
Sale. 


345 

2 
185 
369 
400 
120 
175% 
105 

* 
130 
400 


201 
110 
309 
615% 





d. 


Div. Last 

Name. Rate. Sale. 

mein “THUR TO ocia6scdcescaec 6 219 
Miate Gtrast Trust OG... sccecccas 8 s 
United States Trust Co. ........ 12 225 





* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Bankers National Bank .. 8 228 23 
Calumet National Bank... 6 150 aie 
Commercial National Bank 12 325 330 
Continental National Bank 8 32 327 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 12 384 392 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 10 218 225 


First National Bank...... 16 454 460 
First Nat. Bank of Engle- 

Oe ene ee ae 10 235 250 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bk.... 8 185 191 
Hamilton National Bank.. 5 134 137 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

OEE | oesictinsneeceanaas 12 252 262 
Monroe Natfonal Bank.... 4 125 141 
Nat. Bank of the Republic 8& 200 202 
National City Bank....... 181 185 
National Produce Bank... .. 130 135 
Prairie National Bank.... .. 138 ae 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
American Tr, & Sav. Bk.. 8 270 27 


Austin State Bank........ re 27 cae 
Central Trust CO.c.cccccc 7 175 177 
Chicago City Bank........ 10 143 178 


Chicago Savings Bank.... 6 136 141 
Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank 10 189 195 
Drexel State Bank ....... 10 178 181 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 8 180 190 
Englewood State Bank... 6 109 114 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 298 eee 
Hibernian Banking Assn.. 8 222 2°26 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 505 520 


Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 7 120 23 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 109 111 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 394i 401 
Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 119 126 
Northern Trust Co. ...... 8 303 320 
Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bk.... 8 160 175 
WUGIIG WUAEO 65... 6 oc-0ssncnes 8 250 aeace 


Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank 8 155. 
Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 115 


Security Bank ...<.ccccc oF 150 155 
So. Chicago Sav. Bk...... 6 130 133 
State Bank of Chicago.... 12 290 300 


Stock Yards Savings Bank 8 210 ale 
Union St’k Yds. State Bk. 6 125 130 


Union Ee TOM 5 kc oenawe'n 8 350 aes 
Western Tr. & Gav. Bk... 6 152 16) 
Woodlawn Trust Co....... 6 124 126 





NEW COUNTERFEIT DETECTED. 


HE Secret Service has been informed 
that a new counterfeit, this time of a 
$20 gold certificate, of the series of 

1906, is in circulation. The counterfeit is 
said to be a very clever imitation, photo- 
etched, check letter “B,” and signed by 
Charles H. Treat, as Treasurer of the 
United States, and W. T. Vernon as Reg- 
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ister of the Treasury. This is a description 
of the counterfeit bill: 

Photo-etched counterfeit. Two pieces of 
paper with silk threads between. Portrait 
of Washington fair. On the counterfeit 
before us the seal and Treasury numbers 
are red instead of yellow as in genuine, 
and the yellow ‘XX’ on left end of note 
omitted, but in its place there are yellow 
figures, which are much blurred, but ap- 
parently meant to be ‘20.”” Lathe work 
on face poor. Words “Act of July 12, 
1882,’’ face of note over check letter B, 
and ‘Series of 1906’ im both places on 
note, heavy and irregular. Titles ‘“‘Reg- 
ister of the Treasury’ and ‘‘Treasurer of 
the United States,” under Vernon’s and 
Treat’s names, broken and indistinct. Back 
very fair color, but no attempt has been 
made to imitate lathe work, etc. 

George C. Rushmore, receiving teller of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York, 
Twerty-cighth Street Branch, is given the 
credit for detecting the counterfeit. 


BANKERS HAVE FUNNY IDEAS. 
ITTLE surprise was created by the ac- 
tion of the Ohio State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in adopting resolutions against 
the postal savings bank as well as the 
guaranty of bank deposits. We knew last 
fall that the postal savings bank proposition 
was a campaign dodge, worked by Mr. Taft 
for all it was worth in opposition to the 
protection of bank deposits as favored by 
the Democratic platform, and we don’t 
blame the bankers for repudiating it. 

As for the guaranty of deposits, it is sig- 
nificant that in Oklahoma seventy-one na- 
tional banks surrendered their charters 
during the past vear and reorganized under 
the State law, “in order to take advantage 
of the State guaranty law.” It can’t be 
such a terrible thing to guarantee deposits 
or the Oklahoma bankers would stick to 
Uncle Sam and take out insurance on de- 
posits as advised by Attorney-General 
Wickersham of President Taft’s cabinet. 

There is one weak spot in Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s plan, however. It may be a good 
thing for the big insurance companies to 
guarantee the safety of banks, but who is 
going to guarantee the insurance compa- 
nies? 

Another strange thing about the action 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association in State 
convention was the unanimous vote in favor 
of abolishing the present system of com- 
petitive bids for State deposits and favor- 
ing a flat rate of interest on deposits. We 
notice that under a Democratic State treas- 
urer the competitive bid is putting about 
$1,000 per week in the State treasury as 
interest on deposits. So far as a flat rate is 
concerned, that is what was wrong with the 
rate under Republican State treasurers. It 
was too flat.—Lorraine, Ohio, Daily News. 













ANOTHER CHICAGO BANK CONSOLIDATION. 


HE directors of the Commercial Na- 
tional and Bankers’ National Banks, 
of Chicago, have agreed upon a plan 

of consolidation which will be submitted to 
the stockholders of the twe institutions for 
approval. Under its terms the assets and 


for new stock at par to an amount equal 
to ten per cent. of their present holdings, 
the total capital of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank being thus raised to $7,000,000, 
of which the present stockholders of the 
Commercial National will have $4,800,000, 





HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Former Director United S:ates Mint; President Commercial National Rank, Chicago. 


business of the Bankers’ National will be 
taken over by the Commercial National, and 
the stockholders of the former will receive 
in lieu of their holdings an equal amount 
of stock in the latter. In equalizing the 
two interests the stockholders of the Com- 
mercial National will receive a stock divi- 
dend of fifty per cent. and the stockholders 
of both bands will have subscription rights 
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and the stockholders of the Bankers’ will 
have $2,200,000. Mr. Lacey will be chair- 
man of the board of directors and take an 
active part in the conduct of the bank. Mr. 
Roberts will continue to be president, the 
other ofticers of the Commercial National 
will remain undisturbed, and the official 
staff of the Bankers’ will be added under 
satisfactory conditions to the staff of the 
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Commercial National. ‘The board of direc- 
tors of the Commercial National will be en- 
larged and members of the Bankers’ Na- 
tional board elected to the new places. It is 
the confident belief of all parties to the 
consolidation that it will be advantageous 
to the stockholders and customers of both 
institutions and contribute to the impor- 
tence of Chicego es a financial and indus- 
trial center. 


Smith, Harvey C. Vernon, H. Erskine Smith 
and William T. Bruckner. 

Directors, Robert T. Lincoln, chairman; 
William J. Chalmers, E. H. Gary, Darius 
Miller, Charles F. Spalding, William V. 
Kelley, Robert I. McElwee, Alexander F. 
Banks, Edward B. Russell, Alfred Cowles, 
J. ‘I. Talbert, Ralph Van Vechten, George 
EK. Roberts and Kames MacVeagh. 

EK. S. Lacey, president of the Bankers’ 





EDWARD S. LACEY 


Ex-Comptroller of the Currency: President Bankers National Bank, Ci.icago. 


The Commercial Natioral Bank is one of 
the oldest banking institutions in Chicago. 
It was organized in December, 1864. The 
officers and directors of the institution are: 
President, George E. Roberts; vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph T. ‘Talbert; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph van Vechten; third vice-presi- 
dent, David Vernon; assistant to vice-pres- 
idents, W. T. Bruckner; cashier, Nathaniel 
R. Losch; assistant cashiers, George B. 


National Bank, founded that bank in 1892, 
a short time after he had retired from the 
position of comptroller of the currency. 
The officers and directors of the Bankers’ 
National Bank are: President, Edward S. 
Lacey; vice-presidents, John C. Craft and 
Robert M. Wells; cashier, Frank P. Jud- 
son: assistant cashiers, Charles C. Willson, 
Ralph C. Wilson and Edward M. Lacey. 
Directors, Milton H. Wilson, Michael 
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Cudahy, Daniel Burnham, Richard C. Lake, 
Charles H. Weaver, Charles T. Boynton, 
Francis A. Hardy, James W. Stevens, Her- 
bert F. Perkins, Edward S. Lacey, John C. 
Craft and Robert M. Wells. 

Mr. Roberts has been at the head of the 
Commercial National Bank since the death 
of James H. Eckels, in 1907. Prior to that 
time he had been director of the United 
States mint, to which position he was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley in 1897. 
Before that he lived in Iowa. 

President Lacey of the Bankers’, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors 
of the Commercial, aside from being comp- 
troller of the currency for one term, served 
several years in Congress. He is 72 years 
old, but is still quite active. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh held the chairmansnip of the board 
of directors of the Commercial National un- 
til he was appointed secretary of the treas- 
ury a few months ago. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK 
AND VERMONT. 


HE savings banks of New York hold 
nearly a billion and a half dollars of 
deposits, or more than the savings 

banks of any foreign country excepting 
Germany. If the savings banks of New 
York State were to all go out of business 
and turn their deposits over to the pro- 
posed postal savings bank the depositors 
would lose over $25,000,000 a year by the 
shrinkage in the earnings of their deposits. 
And that is more than twenty-five times 
as much as the total of all the losses to sav- 
ings depositors in New York State in the 
last thirty years. Not one dollar has been 
lost to a savings depositor in New York 
State since 1898, when a savings bank at 
Carthage was obliged on account of losses 
to scale its deposits five per cent. Under 
the New York law a savings bank does not 
close its doors if it becomes insolvent; un- 
der the direction of the bank commissioner 
its deposits are scaled enough to reduce its 
liabilities below its assets and it continues 
business. Five of the 130 odd _ savings 
banks of that State have passed through 
this experience in the last thirty years, the 
last one eleven years ago. Two of these 
five were obliged to adopt this course by 
defaleations of officers, two by the failure 
of national banks in which they were car- 
rying reserves, and one by bad investments. 
The total amount written off in this man- 
ner in thirty years has been less than a 
million dollars, or scarcely one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the average deposits, while in 
the last eleven years, without any losses, 
these deposits have earned for their owners 
more than $150,000,000 in excess of what 
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they would have earned in the proposed 
postal savings bank. 

Vermont has a system of mutual savings 
banks very similar to that of New York. 
There are some twenty odd banks in this 
system and there have been no losses in over 
sixty years. The rate of interest paid on 
deposits averages above three and one-half 
per cent.—Hon,. Geo. E. Roberts before the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association convention. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF THE DEPOSIT 
GUARANTEE LAW. 


E are not hearing much since election 

of the guarantee of bank deposits, 

but the fallacy is quietly spreading, 
and national banks in the states where the 
law has been adopted are meeting, in some 
cases, with drastic competition. Opposition 
to the law is taking two forms; for instance, 
in Nebraska, whose last legislature passed 
a guarantee of deposits act, fifty-two of the 
national and state banks appeared last 
week, through their attorneys, in the Fed- 
eral Court and asked for an injunction to 
restrain the enforcement of the law. 

The petition alleges that the law is con- 
fiscatory in that it appropriates the prop- 
erty of the depositors of one bank to liqui- 
date obligations of another; that the act 
is defective, and did not pass the legislature 
in regular way; that its assessment sections 
are so drawn that the amount and number 
of assessments are practically limitless, and 
that the entire act is contrary to the spirit 
of the Federal Constitution. Finally, the 
petition asks that the act be declared in- 
valid: and that its enforcement be suspend- 
ed until a showing of law and facts can be 
made. 

The other form which opposition is tak- 
ing, mainly among the national banks, is in 
the formation of associations to insure the 
depositors. At Topeka last week at a meet- 
ing where were represented 200 Kansas 
bankers, the National Bankers’ Guaranty 
Company was formed, and permanent di- 
rectors elected. $400,000 worth of stocks in 
the new company was subscribed; the en- 
tire capitalization being %500,000, and the 
remaining $100,000 being held in the treas- 
ury for such banks as may wish to partici- 
pate later on. This is an insurance com- 
pany, and hanks taking out its policies 
thereby insure their depositors against loss 
in case of the bank’s failure. This opera- 
tion in effect will offset the competition of 
banks acting under the state law of guar- 
antee. It is a perfectly legitimate and busi- 
nesslike method of effecting the result con- 
templated; whereas, the state law of guar- 
antee is fallacious and uneconomic and will 
surely result in disaster in time.—Weekly 
Financial Review of J. S. Bache & Co. 
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AMERICA 


N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE BETWEEN CHILE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


ONSUL Alfred A. Winslow, of Val- 
paraiso, reports as follows concerning 
the desire of the Chileans to get into 

closer commercial relations with the United 
States and the benefits which would accrue 
to both countries from a more direct culti- 
vation by American business interests of 
such relations: 

An extract from El Mercurio, the leading 
daily of Valparaiso, with a_ translation 
thereof, is herewith transmitted. The 
quicker communication between this part of 





Chile and the United States, of which the 
article treats, meets with general approval 
and will be of great benefit to the business 
interests of both countries. 

The article expresses well the real atti- 
tude of the Chileans toward the United 
States. They wish to get in closer touch 
with and to know more about the American 
people and their methods. This should be 
encouraged by American interests, and the 
United States should join in the improve- 
ment of the service. According to the pres- 
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Government Buildings of Sao Paulo, Brazil—one of the most progressive cities in 
South America. 
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Capital fully paid - 
Reserve Fund = = 
Deposits - = 


GEO. I. HAM, President 
IRA BRISCO, Asst. to President 


ent arrangement, there is a fast steamer 
each fortnight only, but in order to get the 
greatest good out of the service there 
should be weekly sailings. 

Now is the time to act in the matter, for 
the tide is turning strongly toward Ameri- 
can interests, and everything possible 
should be done to encourage it. Chile takes 
$100,000,000 worth of manufactured pro- 
ducts yearly, and American interests could 
furnish forty to fifty per cent. thereof, in- 
stead of about ten per cent., as at present. 

The following is a translation of that 
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Banking matters and col- 
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Mexico. 

Correspondence _ solicited 
with a view to Banking re- 
lations. 


OFFICERS 


T. R. CRUMP, President 
J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President 
Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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The Union Nat’l Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The United States Banking Co., S. A. 
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portion of the article from El Mercurio 
which refers to the United States: 


On March 10 the steamer Orita, which has 
just arrived on its return trip from Europe, 
continued its voyage to the port of Callao, 
Peru. This fact, which passed unnoticed at 
the time on account of the national elections, 
is one of great importance to our country’s 
Lrogress. Tre Orita begins the new service 
which brings us nearer to the United States, 
rutting us within 18 days of New York. 
This combination is of prime importance to 
Chile, as it brings us nearer to the colossal 
focal of civilization and commerce, the 
United States. We shall now be able to 
effect business in a much shorter time and 
the voyage will be much cheaper and much 
rnore agreeable for the traveler, and will 
not require 25 days as before. A merchant 
may now spend a short vacation in going to 
the United States to transact business and 
to acquaint himself with the country, which 
is an emporium of wealth and civilization. 
Being brought into closer contact with 
these centers of modern life is certainly a 
great advantage to a country like ours, 
situated as it is, so far from the world 
movement. 


SOMETHING OF MEXICO’S BANKS 
AND CURRENCY. 


HE new commercial life of Mexico and 
the stimulus to investment of for- 
eign capital followed immediately 

after the adoption, in 1904, of the gold ex- 
change standard. This put Mexico in a 
position where she could treat with foreign 
interests on a satisfactory basis, and_ it 
stopped at once the enormous losses among 
importers, owing to the unstable rates of 
exchange. It was a common experience for 
the merchant in the republic to find himself 
with a handsome book profit 6ne day and 
hopelessly in debt the next, when exchange 
fluctuated wildly and away from his orig- 
inal basis of negotiation. Nearly $60,000,- 
000 a year of foreign capital flowed into 
Mexico after the gold standard was accept- 
ed and only stopped with the panic. 

Prior to the panic of 1907 the banks in 
Mexico had been running into some _ reck- 
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LATIN AMERICA. 





A Cotton Mill in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


less enterprises. They were loaning out too 
much of their funds in mining and land 
ventures. The worst feature was that bank 
directors were allowing too large a propor- 
tion of their loans to apply to companies 
in which they had a_ personal interest. 
Finance Minister Limantour saw the storm 
approaching and bore down firmly on the 
bankers so that, when the crash came, their 
loans were twenty-five per cent. under those 
ot the spring of 1907. Throughout the 
period of tight money last vear the part 
that the National Bank of Mexico played 
in relieving the situation proved its justifi- 
cation. Tt rediscounted liberally. The total 
assets of the banks of issue on June 30, 


1908, were 306,700,000; of the banks of 
encouragement, $52,350,000, and of the 
mortgage banks, $19,260,000. The total 
specie holdings of all of the chartered 
banks was $38,350,000.—From “The Fi- 
nances of Mewico,” by Charles F. Speare, in 
the American Review of Reviews for June. 


MEXICO AND THE AMERICAS. 


J P. MORGAN & COMPANY, joined 
e by others of the most solid monied 

interests of the United States are pre- 
paring to establish a string of banks to 
serve a number of the larger cities of South 
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The Largest Mortgage Bank in the Republic. 3 to 6 Per Cent. Interest Paid on Deposits 


Mortgage Bonds Redeemable at 25 Years by Drawings with an Interest 
of 5 and 6 Per Cent. Per Annum Payable Half- Yearly. 
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America, and the Washington government 
hails the news with joy, knowing that it 
means an increased trade exchange between 
the two countries that cannot fail of bene- 
fits to both. 

When Secretary Root made the rounds 
of South American and Mexican points 
three years ago he was deeply impressed 
with the advantages that would flow from 
more intimate relations just such as the 
Morgan scheme will insure. 

Upon his return to Washington, Root 
forcefully advised the investment of Yankee 
capital in Mexico and South America, both 
because of exceptional opportunities offered 
here for substantial earnings from legiti- 
mate investment and because of the gains 
which must go to each country by more 
intimate association with the others. 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 
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Mexico cannot but participate in the 
benefits promised. Pilgrims back and forth 
between the two Americas will in many 
cases look in upon us en route. We will 
get them going and coming. 

Mexico needs the principal and Ameri- 
cans want the interest on funds to be de- 
voted to the development of natural re- 
sources in this republic, which are equal to 
the most-to-be-desired in any zone of the 
hemisphere.—Mevico, D. F. Record. 


BIG PROJECT IN MEXICO BACKED 
BY GOVERNMENT. 


HROUGH E. D. Kenna, former vice- 
president of the Santa Fe road, son- 
in-law of R. C. Kerens of St. Louis, 

the details have been secured of one of the 
most important railroad developing prop- 
erties in Mexico. The government itselt, 
through Jules Limantour and E. N. Brown, 
the latter president of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, is interested in the plan. 
The company through which the construc- 
tion work is being done is the Mexico 
Transportation Company, Limited. F. S. 
Pearson of New York is president, and he 
is also president of the Rio Janeiro Tram- 
way, Light and Power Company. Mr. 
Kenna is vice-president, as is Don Enrique 
C. Creel, governor of the State of Chi- 
huahua. Among the members of the board 
are Sir William C. Van Horne, K. C. M. G., 
chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Guillermo Landa Escandon, sen- 
ator of the Federal Congress of Mexico; 
W. T. Eldridge, of Strong, Sturgis & Co., 
bankers, 9f New York, and Hiram C. Smith, 
former president of the Pacific Lumber 
Company of San Francisco. 

A large portion of the capital has been 
furnished in England through Sir William 
Van Horne and Mr. Kenna, but a respecta- 
ble amount of American and Mexican cap- 
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ital is interested. Some idea of the vast 
extent of the operations of the company is 
gathered from the fact that it now has 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of the greatest pine 
forests between Louisiana and the Pacific 
Coast and located in the State of Chihua- 
hua. ‘Two saw mills have already been 
erected at Medeira, with a capacity of 100,- 
000,000 feet a year, and a third is to be 
erected at El Paso, with a capacity of 175,- 
000,000 feet annually. 

It is also understood that the company 
has acquired an immense mineral area and 
many hundred thousand acres of grazing 
land. The value of the standing timber fig- 
ured at $2.50 per thousand is fully $20,000,- 
000. From the timber the company expects 
great development, owing to the rapidly 
decreasing supply in the States. 


THE TARIFF AND TRADE WITH 
LATIN AMERICA. 


ee has been frequently called 
to the growth of the commerce of the 

Argentine Republic and to the share 
which the different principal nations have 
in this trade. ‘Those who are working for 
free hides have logically pointed out that 
the inclusion of such a provision in the 
tariff bill at present under discussion by 
the United States Government would add 
materially to the opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the export and import busi- 
ness of the United States with Argentina. 
In fact, the chief export of Argentina to 
the United States is hides, but the com- 


plaint is made in that country that it is 
purchasing far more from the United 
States than the United States is buying 
from it, but that if the duty on hides is 
removed there will be a great increase in 
the export trade of Argentina with the 
United States with a corresponding in- 
crease in the purchase of manufactured 
products of the United States. Last year 
Argentina bought products to the extent 
of $93,000,000 from Great Britain, and sold 
to her $78,000,000; from Germany $38,000,- 
000, and sold to her $35,000,000; from the 
United States $35,000,000, and sold to her 
only $13,000,000.— Bulletin International 
Bureau of the American Republics. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of Mexico has been incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $75,000,000, divided 
into 750,000 shares at $100 each. The object 
of the company is to acquire two railroads 
in Mexico built under concessions granted 


by the Republic of Mexico to J. A. 
Naugle, representing the Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company. The incorporators are: 
Charles C. Tegethoss, George E. Downs, 
William F. Johnson, Charles Franklin, all 
of New York, and Robert B. McCreary of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


—That the Mexican people intend to do 
everything in their power to control the oil 
situation in that country is indicated by 
the formation of a $25,000,000 (Mexican 
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money) company to be known as the Com- 
pania Mexicana de Petroleo el Aguila, S. A. 
(the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, Limited). 
The company has acquired all the conces- 
sions for the development, exploitation and 
marketing of native crude and refined oils, 
as well as other kinds of products held by 
the firm of S. Pearson & Sons, Limited. 


The Bank of Zacatecas has just effect- 
ed the inauguration of its handsome new 
building in Auguasealientes, which is oceu- 
pied as the branch agency in that city. The 
new building, which was constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose by the Bank of 
Zacatecas, is located on one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, while its archi- 
tecture and decoration make it a handsome 
addition and a distinctive ornament to the 
same. 

The inauguration ceremonies were in 
charge of Lic. Carlos Salas Lopez, general 


agent, and Luis P. Ibarguengoytia, local 
manager for Aguascalientes, the special 
blessing upon the new structure having 


been pronounced by the Cura Jose Maria 
Martinez. The inauguration ceremonies, 
while simple and entirely fitting of the oc- 
casion, were attended by a very large num- 
ber of business men, and after the comple- 
tion of the ceremonies a banquet was served 
to those who had assisted or attended the 
function. 

As soon as formal possession of the new 
building was effected, the funds of the bank 
were transferred from their former reposi- 
tory by the local manager. 


A dispatch from El Paso, Texas, states 
that Bradley W. Palmer, a Boston lawyer 
who brought about the merger of all Mexi- 
can railroads and is a director in the Na- 
tional Lines, has just returned from a trip 
to Central America. He declares conces- 


sions have been secured in the name of 
William P. Tisdel for a railroad from the 
Mexican frontier entirely across Guate- 


mala, Salvador and Nicaragua. 
Such a line will put New York and Bos- 


ton in direct rail communication with the 
three most important Central American 
States. 


An organization, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas, known as the Lone Star Dis- 
patch, a fast freight line between Oklahoma, 
Texas and. Mexico, with capitalization of 
$2,000,000, has just been chartered, with 
J. H. McDonough as president and J. G. 
Fry as vice-president and manager. The 
stockholders of this new corporation are 
among the most prominent bankers, lawyers, 
railroad men and the most influential busi- 
ness men of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New York, and all the larger cities of 
Oklahoma, ‘Texas and Mexico. 

Fast freight lines have been the pioneers 
in establishing through routes and package 
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merchandise cars 
and north of the 
been a matter of 


east of the Mississippi 
Ohio rivers. And it has 
surprise that a_ similar 
service has not been established in the 
Southwest before this. Headquarters for 
Texas will be established at Dallas. 


On June 19, Senor S. de Corbera, a 
prominent capitalist and railroad attorney 
of Mexico City, sailed from Galveston, 
Texas, for New York and other cities of 
the United States, for the purpose of in- 
teresting American capital in building a 
line of road between Vera Cruz and Tam- 


pico, to pierce a country which is wonder- 
fully rich in = mineral and agricultural 


wealth, 

The distance proposed to be traversed by 
the new line is 350 kilometers, and there 
hes been granted the promoters a_ long 
period concession by the land owners along 
the line of the right of way. To add to 
this the government of Vera Cruz has 
agreed to grant a subsidy of $200,000 to 
the promoters. 

Along the line of the 
some of the 


right of way is 
richest timber land to be found 
on the American continent and labor can 
be had at a cast of about twenty-five cents 
(Mexican) per day. 
Associated with the 
enterprise is Ygnacie 
President Diaz. 


representative in the 
Munoz, a cousin of 


Accerding to Louis M. 
Mexican consul to Amapala, Honduras, 
President Davila, of Honduras, is anxious 
to establish a commercial pact with Mexico. 
He urges the Mexican government to enter 
into the treaty, as the Honduran markets 
offer a splendid opportunity for the Mexi- 
can manufacturers. 


Ulibarri, former 


The Mexican government is collecting 
the names of prominent men in different 
localities to aid in taking the census in 
Mexico next year. In the federal district, 
President Diaz, the members of the cabinet, 
prominent officials, the governor of the fed- 
eral district, the chief of police, magis- 
trates of the supreme court, bankers, law- 
yers, railroad officials, the metropolitan 
bishop and high dignitaries of the Catholic 
church will personally cover sections of 
Mexico City, taking down the names of men 
and women, their nationality, age religion, 
and all data required by the government. 


LATIN AMERICA. 
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President Diaz accomplished this work 
formerly on his own street, the Calle de 
Cadenas, and unaided secured the names 


of the inhabitants of every house, including 
servants and children. 


—Governor Emilio Pimental of the State 
of Oaxaca was in Mexico City recently for 
the purpose of contracting a loan of $750,- 
000 gold to be used in the completion of 
the waterworks and sewerage at Oaxaca, 
the State capital. The Mexican Herald 
adds that street paving and other works 
are also contemplated, which will be carried 
out without resorting to outside money. 


The Vera Cruz Isthmus Railroad, which 
has its general offices in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
is preparing to build several important 
branch lines. This road is owned outright 
by the Mexican Government, but is not op- 
erated as a part of the government merger 
system. It runs between Vera Cruz and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, connecting 
with the Tehuantepec National Railroad at 
Santa Lucrecia, and has a branch line run- 
ning from Sierra Blanca to Cordoba, con- 
necting at the latter place with the Mexi- 
can (Vera Cruz) Railway. 

The government has made provision for 
building branch lines to agricultural and 
industrial centers, which are now far re- 
moved from railroad transportation facili- 
ties. One of the more important of these 
will run to Oaxaca, a distance of about 125 
miles. Another will be built to the head of 
navigation of the Papulapam River, where 
a large amount of traffic already awaits an 
outlet to the markets of the country. <A 
third branch line will run to San Andres 
Tuxtla, in the heart of the richest tobacco- 
growing 7 in Mexico. Another will be 
built into the Valle Nacional, a productive 
agricultural region. The Vera Cruz Isthmus 
Railroad has been practically reconstructed 
during the last five years at an expense of 
about $5,000,000. 


—The Banco Mercantil de Monterey, 
Monterey, N. Leon, in its monthly balance 
sheet for May 31, reports deposits of $1,- 
508,194, surplus and profits of $262,083 and 
total resources of $12,491,919. 

The bank has been designated official de- 
pository for the State of Neuvo Leon, and 
has an able and efficient corps of officers. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


» 


—Consul-General George E. Anderson, of 
Rio de Janeiro, reports that the elaborate 
immigration system of Brazil is declared 
satistactory by the authorities concerned. 
He gives the following extract from the an- 
nual message of President Penna to the 
Brazilian Congress: 


The number of persons entering the coun- 
try in 1908 was 112,234, of which 17,539 were 
ordinary passengers and 94,695 were immi- 
grants. Compared with the previous year 
there was an increase of 26,908 immigrants, 
or about 40 per cent. The number of immi- 
grants coming on their own initiative was 
74,999, and those brought in at the expense 
of the Union numbered 11,109, The growth 
in immigration has continued into the pres- 
ent year, as is seen by the figures for the 
first quarter in the port of Rio de Janeiro 
only, the number being 13,580, as compared 
with 8,607 in 1908 and 5,943 in 1907, In spite 


of the meager sum appropriated for this 
service it has been carried on with due 
regularity, both as to the reception of im- 


migrants in the ports and as to their settle- 
ment in the States. 


—Consul-General Richard M. Bartleman, 
of Buenos Aires, furnishes the following in- 
formation concerning German preparations 
for the various exhibitions to be held in 
Buenos Aires in 1910: 


Germany is sparing no efforts to increase 
her growing commercial influence in Argen- 
tina by the effective method of displaying 
her products. She will exhibit models show- 
ing the growth and management of her rail- 
ways and canals—there are many railways 
and canals yet to be built in Argentina— 
and a special exhibit will be made of Ger- 
man educational methods. It will be re- 
membered that these same _ educational 
methods have had an important influence in 
various lines of education in Argentina. 
German officers have been invited to assist 
in the instruction of the Argentine army. 


--A new epoch in ocean steamship ser- 


vice from New Orleans was inaugurated 
recently when the steamship Osceola began 
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a direct schedule between that port and 
South American points. 


Among the principal cities of South 
America touched will be Buenos Aires. 


—A powerful group of New York bank- 
ers are contemplating the establishment of 
a bank in South America, and if the plans 
materialize it is likely that Buenos Aires 
will be the city chosen for its operations. 


—The failure of the United States Sen- 
ate to pass the Olmsted bill, which was 
designed te remedy the deadlock existing 
between the Executive Council and_ the 
House of Delegates, leaves the island of 
Porto Rico without money to begin the 
fiscal year, since the Legislature has made 
no appropriation. 


—The Latin-American and Foreign Trade 
Association of St. Louis, of which James 
Arbuckle is manager, has just sent out to 
the Latin-American countries, including 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Central and South 
America, the Philippines, and also to Spain, 
25,000 copies, May number, of a trade and 
commercial monthly. The journal is print- 
ed in Spanish and is profusely illustrated. 
It contains articles relative to the large St. 


Louis industries, such as the shoe, flour, 
beer, bag and furniture factories. 
—Dr. Calvo, the Costa Rican minister, 


recently gave out the following statement 
regarding the commercial importance of his 
country: 

As to Costa Rica, certainly the crop re- 
turns last year have not been very good, if 
compared with previous ones, but, never- 
theless, its commerce shows a value of $45 
per capita, while that of Salvador was $12, 
and that of Guatemala $9. 

The last statistics show that the exports 
of the year were valued at $10,174,486 from 
Guatemala, $6,851,540 from Salvador, and 
$9,350,000 from Costa Rica. Taking these 
sums in relation to population Costa Rica, 
with as many inhabitants as _ Salvador, 
would have an export trade of $22,500,000, 














LATIN 


or $33,700,000 with as large a population as 
Guatemala. 


There are four direct lines of steamers 
which ply between Boston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, New York, and Port Limon in 


Costa Rica; also a direct line between Man- 
chester, England, and Limon; and besides 
all the ocean steamers going to Colon that 
touch at Limon and Punta Arenas, in one 
year, exceeds in number of vessels and of 
tonnage that touch Guatemala and Salva- 
dor combined. 

The exports to the United States during 
the year 1908 were as follows: From Costa 
Rica, $4,004,629; Guatemala, $1,903,911; Sal- 
vador, $1,033,350. Commercial conditions in 
Costa Rica, thus, are good as compared 
with the other sister republics. 


—On June 14, occurred the death of Dr. 
Alfonso Moreira Penna, President of Brazil, 
after a short illness from influenza attended 
by a relapse which proved fatal. 

Immediately the Vice-President, Nilo 
Pecauha, assumed the executive powers in 
the presence of the Ministers, Senators and 
Deputies and representatives or the foreign 
powers. 

Dr. Penna was elected to office by uni- 
versal suffrage in the twenty confederated 
States in 1906 and assumed office Novem- 
ber 15 of that year. His term expired in 


1910. He was a native of the State of 
Minas Geraes, and his successor was the 
outcome of a coalition of the principal 


States of San Paulo, which has supplied 


AMERICA. 
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most of the past presidents. He had been 
President of his State and Governor of the 
Bank of the Republic. He was vice-pres- 
ident of the republic and president of the 


Senate at the time of his election to the 
chief magistracy. 
The new cabinet is at follows: Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, Baron de Rio Branco; 
Minister of the Interior, Esmeraldine Ban- 
deira; Minister of Finance, Leopoldo de 
Bulhoes; Minister of War, General Carlos 
Eugenio, and Minister of Marine, Admiral 
Alexandrino Alencar. 


—It is reported that the Minister of the 
Treasury of Paraguay is negotiating with 
bankers in Buenos Aires and Paris for a 
loan of £2,000,000 to be used in retiring 
the paper money in circulation, increasing 
the capital stock of the Banco Agricola 
and the construction of important public 
works. 


—During 1908 there were 648 miles of 
new railway constructed for the Chilean 
Government at a total cost of $10,254,284 
United States gold, of which 166 miles were 
built under contract and the remainder by 
government forces. Of this, 174 miles were 
added to the main line, or “longitudinal,” 
as it is known here, since it follows the 
foot-hills lengthwise of the country, and 
the remainder covered branch lines leading 
to the coast or up into the Cordilleras. 





A Street Scene in Troyillo, Peru showing American Tourists and American Advertising 
of Singer Sewlng Machines. 
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The prospects for 1909 seem even bright- 
er for railway construction in Chile than 
those of 1908. The indications are, there- 
fore, that there will be a demand for quite 
an amount of railway material and sup- 
plies during the year. The Chilean Govern- 
ment will continue to do a large amount of 
construction work. For this, interested 
parties should address the Director-General 
de Industria y Obras Publicas, Santiago, 
Chile, while for business for the Arica to 
Ia Paz railway communications should be 
addressed to the Sociedad Sir John Jack- 
sen (Limited), Santiago, Chile. This con- 
tract calls for an outlay of very nearly 
$15,000,000 United States gold, and covers 


about 350 miles of main track. 


BANKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


REAT BRITAIN, Germany — and 
France sell South America’ what 
South America needs in the way of 

manufactures, and the English and German 
banks in South America not only make the 
matters ef credits and payments easy, but 
they are information dispensers to their 
customers in Europe concerning South 
American requirements and _ investments. 
* * * It is time the United States, which 
is the political protector of South America, 
should “get into the game” seriously in the 
way of trade. The necessary preliminary 
to this desirable consummation is the es- 
tablishment of banking facilities. The 
American “Bank of South America” would 
afford such facilities. Every branch of it 
would operate as an American center to 
disseminate American influence, to promote 
American interests, and to keep Americans 
here at home in intimate touch with Latin- 
American affairs.—Minneapolis Journal. 


LATIN AMERICA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE INCORPORATED. 


HE incorporation of the Latin-Ameri- 
Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
proved by Supreme Court Justice 
Erlanger July 13. The objects of the new 
organization are to foster trade and com- 
merce, to reform abuses relative hitherto, 
and to obtain freedom from unjust or un- 
lawful exactions. It proposes to obtain re- 
liable information as to the standing of 
merchants and other matters, and to en- 
deaver to obtain a uniformity in the cus- 
tems and usages of trade and commerce, 
and will seek to promote a more enlarged 
and friendly intercourse between the busi- 
ness men of Spain, Portugal, and the Span- 
ish-American and  Portuguese-American 
States and those of the United States. 
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The directors for the first meeting are 
George ©. Vedder, Edward T. Tiery, Clar- 
ence L. Thurston, Hugh M. Kohler, and 
Alexander Del Mar. 


ALDRICH DEPOSES MR. FOWLER. 


HE dropping of Mr. Fowler from the 
chairmanship of the House’s Banking 
and Currency Committee by Mr. 

Speaker was a surprise to nobody who 
knows what is going on in Washington— 
least of all, we should say, to Mr. Fowler. 
He has brains and convictions and a will 
of his own; that’s insubordination nowa- 
days, and Uncle Joe Cannon is a disciplina- 
rian. Mr. Aldrich is credited by rumor 
with an ambition to leave behind him an 
Aldrich banking and currency act on the 
statute book when he quits the Senate, and 
Mr. Fowler as House chairman would have 
been in the way—very much so. So Mr. 
Fowler is deposed and Mr. Aldrich’s faith- 
ful Vreeland gets the job.—J/artford 
Courant. 


A TIP TO DR. ELIOT. 


Oh, Doctor, Doctor Eliot, we're very, very 
sure 

To form your five-foot library must be no 
sinecure, 

For everybody’s butting in 
three pet books, 

And you know the adage tried and true 
about “too many cooks.” 


with two or 


The schoolboy wants “fom Sawyer” and the 
“Life of Deadwood Dick,” 

The maiden of romantic age love-tales alone 
would pick, 


housewife swears a_cook-book 
should place upon the shelf— 
everybody knocks your choice 
makes a list himself. 


The you 


Oh, and 


But don’t you let them feaze you, your dis- 
cretion to confuse! 

Go on, you know your business; build the 
shelf of books you choose! 

But whisper! Leave one little niche where 
one small book will fit— 

No, not the works of Shakespeare nor the 
Bible—not a bit! 


*Tis not a work of fiction nor an epic— 
far from that, 

But when its title’s mentioned every heart 
goes pitapat; 

Include it in your five-foot shelf and you'll 
be blessed, kind sir, 

For oh, it is the check-book to which we 
here refer! 

Paul West in New York Times. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 
appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 
possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 
be to correspond with Tre Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical! suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 


following month’s issue. 


A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION. 


The Seventh Annual Gathering At Seattle Was An Important One. 


| aah csomggpe tg every State in the 
Union, though with a preponderance 

from the Western States, nearly 
two hundred and fifty delegates were pres- 
ent in the Elks’ Hall, Seattle, June 2\st, 
when President Franklin L. Johnson called 
to order the seventh annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking. The 
long convention hall presented a beautiful 
appearance, decorated with great American 
flags and flowers everywhere. 

The New York-Chicago special, bearing 
the Eastern delegations, which had been so 
delightfully entertained en route by the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Spokane Chapters, 
arrived Sunday evening, the 20th. The 
registration began early Monday morning 
at the headquarters in the Hotel Washing- 
ton, and almost the entire registration had 
been completed when the convention opened 
at eleven o'clock. 


First Day. 


President Johnson introduced Rev. M. A. 
Mathews, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, who delivered the invocation. 
Mayor Miller of Seattle followed with an 
address of welcome and started the en- 
thusiasm which never abated during the 
convention. He said in part, “that you 
concluded to come to Seattle speaks well 
for the great Northwest, of which our city 
is the capital. I am glad to learn that 
many of your largest chapters have gained 
life in this wonderful country.” He showed 
how Seattle had accumulated a population 
that it took the city of New York 206 years 
to gain and after complimenting some of 
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the other great Coast cities, discussed the 
limitless resources of Alaska. He declared 
that Alaska would ultimately prove the 
richest possession of any nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Col. Fred E. Farnsworth, secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association, brought the 
greetings from the parent organization. He 
said that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was the greatest, the strongest and the 
most powerful organization in the world, 
representing assets of fourteen billions of 
dollars. He said that as the Institute now 
has been made a section of the American 
Bankers’ Association and has a voice in the 
meetings of the executive council the bank- 
ers of the country are more than ever in- 
terested in the growth and upbuilding of 
the Institute. 

President Johnson reviewed the work of 
the past year and looked forward to the 
extensive development of the Institute 
which will be the policy of the new admin- 
istration: 


The physical organization and educational 
facilities of the Institute are necessarily 
the result of a development in which we 
could learn only by experience, This de- 
velopment has always been forward. Each 
year has shown a growth in membership, 
an increased interest, more real work done. 
There has been no deviation from the pur- 
poses of the Institute as originally laid 
down. 

The administrative work of the past year 
has been the completion of our physical 
erganization. 

The educational work has consisted of: 


The maintenance of study courses by the 
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chapters and examinations under the super- 
vision of the educational director. 

The compilation of the material for a 
text-book on practical banking under the 
direction of the educational committee. 

The competitions for prizes for the best 
essays on the subject, “American Currency 
Problems.” 

Interest in the study courses has been 
general and the work done can best be 
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ers and writers on economic subjects, and 
the training of teachers in practical bank- 
ing. 

With self-government has come a grave 
responsibility. We are accountable to the 
American Bankers’ Association for the edu- 
cation of the bank clerks of America in the 
things which will make of them better 
clerks, better bankers, better citizens. We 
are proud of our organization, proud of its 





NEWTON D. ALLING 
Of the Nassau Bank. New York, Newly Elected President of the Institute. 


judged by the results, While reports are 
not yet complete, it is safe to say that more 
members have passed the Institute exami- 
nations in one or more subjects this year 
than in all the previous history of the In- 
stitute. 

We have reached a turning point in the 
history of the Institute. Its development has 
been extensive, a spreading out, a perfec- 
tion of organization, Its future development 
will be intensive, a cultivation of what we 
have, a more general participation in study 
classes, the development of a body of speak- 


parentage, proud to receive the support and 
approbation of those who have made pos- 
sible the development of this splendid edu- 
eational organization. 

This report would be incomplete without 
an acknowledgment of the splendid service 
of our educational director, Mr. George E. 
Allen. In the conscientious, thorough, in- 
telligent direction of this office, he has done 
more to improve the condition of the bank 
clerk than any other man. It has been an 
education to be associated with him in the 
administration of the Institute, and it is a 
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pleasure to testify to the importance of the 
work which he has done in bringing the In- 
stitute to its present state of efficiency. 


Secretary W. E. Bullard of Detroit could 
not attend the convention on account of 
serious illness and D. J. Lyons of Cincin- 
nati took his place. 

Rev. B. L. Whitman of Seattle, former 
president of Columbia College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., delivered an address on “The 
Call of the East,” and was followed by 
W. S. Evans of Philadelphia, who read a 
paper on “Government Bonds and National 
Bank Notes.” The humorous number on 
the program was Kenneth A. Millican’s 
paper, “Tellers’ Troubles.” 

The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress by former president of the Institute, 
A. Waller Morton of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York, on “Travelers’ 
Checks and Money Orders of the American 
Bankers’ Association.” 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, gave the report of the Educational 
Committee. He told of the vicissitudes 
that the organizers of the Institute en- 
countered in presenting the scheme to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Chapman founded in 1899 the Minne- 
apolis Bank Clerks’ Association, and the 
following year he was called before the 
American Bankers’ Association to explain 
the plan. He discovered great distrust for 
the new movement, as the conservative 
bankers feared a great labor union would 
be formed among the bank men and that 
the clerks would demand shorter hours and 
more pay. 

“The formation of a labor union was 
furthest from our minds,” said Mr. Chap- 
man, in addressing the convention. “The 
labor unions hold back the development of 
the individual to the pace of the ordinary 
worker, and their aim is to shorten hours 
and labor. The institute is formed to de- 
velop the individual, to broaden him out and 
train him for greater responsibilities.” 


Bankers Give $10,000. 


Mr. Chapman explained that the com- 
mittee from the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, after investigating the work of the 
Minneapolis society, recommended that an 
appropriation of $10,000 be made to spread 
the work throughout the country. To-day 
there are fifty-three chapters and a mem- 
bership of 11,000. 

G. H. Richards, of Minneapolis, read a 
paper on “School Savings Accounts.” At 
the close of the afternoon meeting all the 
visiting delegates were taken for a car ride 
around the city, ending at Madrona Park at 
5 o’clock. From there the party, accom- 
panied by Seattle chapter members, who 
had been unable to take the car ride around 
the city, journeyed by special steamers to 
Fortuna Park, where luncheon was served. 


Afterwards the steamers made a trip along 
the east shore of the lake, then down Union 
bay overlooking the exposition grounds and 
finally back to Madison Park. 


Tue Seconp Day. 


The interesting feature of the session, 
‘Tuesday morning, was the inter-city debate 
between Chicago and Tacoma chapters, pre- 
sided over by William H. Farr, of Detroit, 
chairman of the convention debate com- 
mittee. The question was: “Resolved, That 
a system of branch banking would serve 
the needs of this country better.” Tacoma 
Chapter had the affirmative side and was 
represented by Michael Dowd of the Ta- 
coma Post-Office, Ernest C. Johnson, assist- 
ant cashier of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank, and W. W. Newschwander of the 
National Bank of Commerce. Chicago up- 
held the negative, and John Yocum, Bank- 
ers’ National Bank; R. R. Sleeper, Conti- 
nental National Bank, and R. G. Gadsden, 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, won 
a unanimous decision in their favor. The 
judges were Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice- 
president Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis; W. D. Vincent, cashier Old 
National Bank, Spokane, and M. F. Backus, 
president, National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle. Extracts from the speeches ap- 
pear elsewhere in this number. 

Before the debate, Prof. A. C. Miller of 
the University of California addressed the 
convention on the subject, “Banking and 
Currency Situation in the United States.” 
Karl Hubert of Dexter Horton and Com- 
pany, Seattle, read a paper “Overs and 
Shorts.” 

At two o'clock the delegates left the 
Hotel Washington in special cars for the 
Alaska-Y ukon-Pacific Exposition, where the 
afternoon and evening were spent. The offi- 
cial picture was taken in front of the 
Administration Building of the University 
of Washington, and dinner was served at 
five o’clock in the Oriental Cafe at the foot 
of Pay Streak. 

The ladies in attendance upon the con- 
vention were given an automobile ride in 
the morning over the picturesque Interlaken 
Boulevard, through Denny-Blaine Park, 
thence to the Seattle Golf and Country 
Club, where luncheon was served. Later 
they were taken to the Exposition grounds, 
to join the delegates. 


Tue Tuirp Day. 


Tuesday had been a strenuous day, but 
climbing Seattle hills seemed to increase the 
spirit and enthusiasm of the delegates, 
judging from the rapid-fire way they coped 
with President Johnson in handling the final 
session of the convention, Wednesday morn- 
ing. After the annual reports of the offi- 
cers and committees, a “Chapter Sym- 
posium” was held, in which many of the 
delegates took part. Vice-President Sam- 
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uel J. Henry took the chair, and the sub- 
jects discussed were: “The Institute and 
the Individual Chapter Member”; “Insti- 
tute Publicity,’ and “The Small Chapter 
Problem.” . 

Chattanooga made a great campaign for 
the 1910 convention, and when the vote was 
taken not an opposing vote was cast. The 
election of officers was free from politics, 
such as has been characteristic of previous 
conventions, and the officers elected have 
proven themselves the popular choice in 
every case. On every hand was heard, that 
the highest ideals of the Institute will be 
kept and that the Institute will be ex- 
pected to increase in usefulness to the 
junior bankers of the country. It seemed 
to be the general opinion that the past ad- 
ministration had done splendid work and 
had greatly augmented the educational feat- 
ure of the Institute. 


Tne New OPFFIcERs. 


The officers elected were: President, New- 
ton D. Alling, of New York; vice-president, 
George A. Jackson, of Chicago; secretary, 
H. G. Proctor, of Richmond; treasurer, 
Louis H. T. Moss, of New Orleans. Ralph 
C. Wilson, of Chicago, was elected chair- 
man of the executive council, and Frank 
Cerini, of Oakland, Calif.; W. S. Evans, of 
Philadelphia; E. C. Phinney, of Minne- 
apolis, and D. L. Lyons, of Cincinnati, were 
elected to the executive council. Mr. 
Cerini polled the biggest vote of any mem- 
ber for the executive council. He was the 
only Pacific Coast man whose name had 
been presented for any office, and his vote 
was practically unanimous. It was largely 
through his efforts at Providence that the 
1909 convention was brought to Seattle. 

The convention was a harmonious gather- 
ing. Every delegate and visitor was 
pleased with Seattle, the exposition, the con- 
vention itself and the excellent way in which 
the Seattle Chapter had entertained them. 
Not enough can be said of the Chapter’s 
convention committee, composed of Chair- 
man G. F. Clark, of Dexter Horton and 
Company; B. W. Pettit, Dexter Horton 
and Company; Homer C. MacDonald, 
Seattle National Bank; Emery Olmstead, 
National Bank of Commerce; L. H. Wool- 
fold, Seandinavian-American Bank; C. J. 
Reilley, Puget Sound National Bank; B. N. 
Schnoor, Washington Trust Company; 
Harry Welty, American Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, and L. P. Schaeffer, North- 
ern Bank and Trust Company. 

A special boat took the visiting delegates 
to Tacoma in the afternoon. There the 
delegates were taken for a trip to Point 
Defiance and over the city in special street 
cars. They returned in time to reach the 
banquet hall in the Rathskeller of the Hotel 
Washington at seven o’clock. 





Tue BanQuvet. 


The characteristic feature of the banquet 
was the spirit of good fellowship and free- 
dom which prevailed. While the Chicago 
and New York Chapters were leading in 
the cheering of themselves and their hosts 
and the San Francisco and Portland dele- 
gations were setting off red fire and parlor 
fireworks, the orchestra began to play “Gee, 
I Wish I Had a Girl,” reminding the merry 
banqueters, who joined in the chorus, that 
their ladies. were at the box party, seeing 
John Drew in “Jack Straw” at the Moore. 
“Rainbow” followed, and a glance at the 
menu cards showed the words printed there, 
with five other popular songs, and there- 
after singing was in order between each 
course. 

Hon. John H. Powell was toastmaster. 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minneapolis, as 
the founder of the Institute, was the first 
speaker. His topic was “The Value of 
Educational Organization.” He spoke of 
the Institute’s work in giving the bank men 
a thorough grounding in the principles of 
finance, its importance and benefit and 
showed how it had been accomplished by 
the Institute. 

“I will offer a prize of $100 in gold in 
the Chattanooga convention to the delegate 
who can the most intelligently discuss for 
five or ten minutes any subject drawn out 
of a hat,” said Mr. Chapman. “We must 
train men as good citizens to combat the 
demagogy and reckless laws that selfishly 
actuated persons would put upon our law 
books.” 

Geerge H. Stone spoke on “Weighed in 
the Balance and Found Wanting.” He re- 
lated the biblical story of “Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin,’ and drew a parallel in 
modern times. 

“For our purpose we want a banker who 
knows the business from the bottom up, and 
not from the top down,” he said. “We want 
a man who has touched life at all points. 
The successful banker is the one with the 
kind heart and sympathy, that he may help 
the poor, and we can trust him. He in- 
spires confidence, the foundation of pros- 
perity. We want a banker who respects 
the law of the land.” 

Ex-Gov. Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, 
took as his text Lincoln’s advice to the 
young orator to “Look wise and talk scat- 
tered.” He spoke on the resources of the 
Northwest and the problems confronting 
the country, and interspersed his remarks 
with anecdotes. 

Col. W. T. Perkins, director of the 
Alaska Banking & Safe Deposit Company, 
of Nome, told the convention of the poten- 
tial possibilities of Alaska. The call of 
Alaska he wanted to bring to the visitors. 
He said that in the exposition, Alaska, her 
works and her future were epitomized. 
“The Adopted Son” was the topic of 
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Ralph C. Wilson, assistant cashier of the 
Bankers’ National Bank of Chicago, and 
the last speaker of the evening. After an 
introduction that brought roars of laughter, 
he spoke en the relation of the Institute 
to the American Bankers’ Association, and 
confirmed the opinion of all who heard 
him that he was the right man for the 
chairmanship of the executive council. Mr. 
Wilson’s popularity as an after dinner 
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speaker was soon recognized in Seattle, and 
he, with Franklin L. Johnson and Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., were the principal speakers 
at the bankers’ banquet in the New York 
State Building at the exposition during the 
Tri-State Convention. Fred A. Crandall, 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, spoke before the bankers at the 
Washington State Building the same 
evening. 


THE CONVENTION DEBATE. 


Brief Extracts from the Chicago and Tacoma Speeches. 


HICAGO Chapter won the convention 

debate, discussing with Tacoma the 

question: “Resolved, That a system of 
branch banking would serve the needs of 
this country better than the present 
system.” 


Tacoma, AFFIRMATIVE. 
Exceptional Strength. 
Michael Dowd: 


yreater safety to 
stockholder would 


the depositor and the 

come from the excep- 
tional strength an institution of large capi- 
tal always has. It would command through 
larger salaries the best officers obtainable, 
who would bring to the branches the same 
efficient management and intelligence that 
the central bank would have. 





PHOTO BY ROOT 


Loanable Funds Not Distributed. 


E. C. Johnson: 


Our present system does not properly dis- 
tribute the loanable funds of the country. 
Eastern bankers cannot to-day loan their 
surplus funds safely and procure adequate 
returns, and often use them to promote 
doubtful enterprises which promise large re- 
turns. Bankers throughout the South and 
West are obliged to refuse loans for legiti- 
mate enterprises at eight per cent. and 
often a much higher rate, This congestion 
of funds leads to unwarranted speculation 
in reserve centres. 


Safety to Depositor. 
W. W. Newschwander: 


A system of 
the greatest 


branch 
possible 


banking will afford 
measure of safety to 





Chicago Debaters at Seattle. 


John F, Yocum. 


Robert G. Gadsden. 


Ralph R. Sleeper. 
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the depositor. The test of solvency is the 
supreme test of banking, and when we find 
a system of banking that has been practi- 
cally free from failures, we may reasonably 
infer that this immunity is due largely to 
the merits of the system, 


Cricaco, NEGATIVE. 
Great Banking Monopolies. 


Ralph R. Sleeper: 


The mighty central banks’ with their 
branches will by means of interest rates 
and exchange charges and every other form 
of discrimination, force out of business the 
independent bankers. Might will make right 
and justice will be trampled on. We are 
told that there will be live competition. And 
that is right; there will be competition al- 
most as severe, probably, as we find to-day 
among our express companies, and in our 
sugar, our meat and our oil industries. 
Every one who wishes financial aid for his 
business will have to bow down to the will 
of these great banking monopolies. They 
wil! withhold aid from those who do not 
protect them. They will make our legisla- 
tors, Our governors, and our judges. 


The Canadian System. 
R. G. Gadsden: 


When you come to comparing the devel- 
opment of United States and Canada—and 
one country is just as old as the other—the 
contrast is overpowering. Why is_ this? 
Because the development of Canadian towns 
is restricted by the banking conditions that 
exist. There is not the same local enter- 
prise and pride that you find in all our 
towns. The reason for the non-development 
cf Canada is that nearly all the money that 
is accumulated and deposited throughout 
the country is loaned, not to the communi- 
ties in which the deposits are made, but is 
loaned to enterprises in the large cities and 
in foreign countries. 


The Banker and His Community. 


John F. Yocum: 


The advocates of branch banking lay 
particular stress upon the fact that most 
European countries have this system in op- 
eration, but they do not take time to tell 
you of the different conditions prevailing 
there which give stability to such a plan of 
operation. They have as much right to ar- 
gue that because most European countries 
are monarchies, therefore monarchies are 
superior to republics. 

In Europe all power is derived first from 
the sovereign and then passes by way of 
the privileged classes to the common people. 
With us the contrary is true—power and 
benefits are derived from the masses and 
ascend to the executive, 

The American banker differs from his 
foreign brother in that he is an individual 
vitally interested in his community. The 
success of his town is his success—he is ex- 
pert in judging the value of the commodi- 
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ties by which his district thrives. In the 
cattle country he knows cattle, in the corn 
be!t, corn, and through his well-balanced 
knowledge of his neighborhood’s resources 
he becomes the advisor and frequently the 
financial guide of his community. 


EXPANSIVE BUT EXPENSIVE. 


N the century which has elapsed since 
1309 the population of the United States 
has increased from about six millions 

te somewhat more than eighty. The latter 
figure excludes the inhabitants of our late- 
ly acquired insular provinces. During the 
same period our annual expenditures for 
govenmental purposes have expanded from 
eight to about six hundred millions of dol- 
lars. That is to say, there are fifteen times 
as many people within our borders as one 
hundred years ago, while the cost of oper- 
ating the Federal establishment is one hun- 
dred times as much as then. A_ single 
Dreadnought for the navy costs a sum equal 
to the entire appropriations made by Con- 
gress for the year 1810. ‘The sum just set 
aside for taking next year’s census is great- 
er by two millions than was the outlay of 
Uncle Sam for any twelve months during 
Jefferson’s term of office. Our growth has 
been wonderful, but our extravagance has 
more than kept pace with it.—Virginia 
Pilot. 


ONE CHECK TO SPECULATION. 


HE Canadian banks are seriously dis- 
cussing the refusal to accept as col- 
lateral stocks of non-dividend cor- 

porations, which have only a manipulative 
value. There are millions of dollars’ worth, 
in face value, of such stocks which pay no 
dividends and with little or no hope of ever 
paying. They possess a price because ma- 
nipulation causes them to fluctuate, but 
such trading is simply speculating in air. 
If all banks refused to accept them as col- 
lateral, they would soon seek their proper 
level at zero, or the manipulators who fat- 
ten off their fluctuations would devise some 
way to squeeze out the water and make the 
corporations pay dividends. 

There are railroad and industrial corpor- 
ations by the score whose capital stock rep- 
resents simply notes for control. If the 
loanable value were taken from such stocks, 
promoters would not find it unprofitable to 
deal in them. The Canadian plan aims a 
blow at wildcat financiering and in the end 
will benefit honest enterprises. Few bankers 
would knowingly make a loan on a gold 
brick because the borrower insisted that he 
could work it off on someone for real 
money, but millions of dollars are loaned 
every year on stock merely hecause it is 
quoted on the stock market.—Omaha Bee. 
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HIS department is for the benefit of those 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 


ence is desired. 
best ideas in financial publicity. 


interested in promoting the business of 


The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
Send inquiries, 


suggestions, information concerning re- 


sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 


and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 


90 William Street, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


ADVERTISING FOR SAVINGS. 


The Banker Who Merely Purchases ‘“ Publicity,’’ Contrasted With The Loan 
Shark, Who Advertises People Into His Office. 


By Jack W. Speare, Advertising Manager, G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


gad many bankers, I wonder, have ever 
managed to detach themselves from 
their inside viewpoint as bankmen, to 
picture themselves in the shoes of the pros- 
pective depositor to whom they are adver- 
tising? 

No doubt every banker has watched the 
new depositor entering his bank, timid, awed 
by the cold, massive dignity of the interior, 
distrustful of his own ignorance of every- 
thing concerning banking custom. You can 
see that he half wishes someone would come 
up and take him by the hand, as the “floor- 
walker” does in clothing stores, and tell 
him what to do. But, of course, in a bank, 
that would be undignified. The guards and 
attendants, carefully scrutinizing every 
stranger for possible symptoms of felonious 
intent, would never think of giving infor- 
mation unless asked for it. 

Now, has the banker considered the im- 
mediate effect of his advertisement on such 
aman as this? He reads the banker’s little 
sermon on “dollar-growing,” nods his head 
over each telling point, and says, “Yes, 
that’s so; I'll never get ahead unless I begin 
to save. Let’s see, what else does the ‘ad.’ 
say? Oh, yes, ‘Small accounts welcome— 
Start now. Well, my account will be a 
small one, all right, and now is certainly 
the time to start, while I have my pay in 
my pocket. Will they take five dollars for 
a start, I wonder? Yes, here it is, ‘4 dollar 
opens an account,’ 

“Wonder what I have to do. It says, 
‘The officers will be glad to talk over bank- 
ing relations with you at any time.” The 
officers? Who are the officers? H-m! 
‘Richard Moneybagqs, president.’ That’s the 
old Croesus that lives in the big stone man- 
sion on the riverside. Pretty big chap to 
call on about a five-dollar deal. He might 
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hand me a frost. Well, I must certainly 
begin to save something pretty soon.’ 


Aw Ap. Tuat Fett Snort. 


And so the day of thrift is postponed. 
The advertisement fell short of its mission. 

Some will say this is an exceptional case. 
I believe that the receiving teller, who sees 
fresh instances every day of public igno- 
rance regarding the very A-B-C of bank- 
ing, will agree that the attitude of mind I 
have indicated is not at all uncommon. And 
it is the ignorant or indifferent man whom 
the banker is, presumably, trying to reach. 
Folks who are naturally thrifty are already 
depositors. Surely the advertisements head- 
ed “Bring a dollar,” “Savings Talks,” etc., 
are not aimed at the men and women of 
property and large affairs! 

The trouble with most of the savings ad- 
vertisements I have seen is that they are not 
human enough. They don’t get down to 
the level of the man who draws $12 on pay- 
day and “goes broke” by Wednesday. 

In the first place, when does this man re- 
ceive his pay? In most industrial com- 
munities it will be found that there is a 
certain hour every week or month when the 
working folks have real money in their 
pockets. The “easy money” comes out dur- 
ing the first flush of prosperity in the en- 
joyment of its possession. That is the 
time to catch the nimble dollar or two that 
opens an account. 

The banker knows to a minute when this 
hour arrives, for he has to find the cur- 
rency to meet the payrolls that put this 
money into circulation. You may be sure 
he is behind his wicket, with the doors wide 
open, when the paymaster comes after the 
money. But where is the banker when the 
money is being spent? If he is in his bank- 
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ing house, you may be sure that the frugal 
few are also there, in line, with their pass- 
books. But where are the uncounted 
thoughtless ones? Has the banker told 
them that he will be waiting to welcome 
them from 6 to 8 Saturday evening? Has 
he “educated” them on this point, and 
drilled it into them by constant advertis- 
ing? 

Tne PsycnHorocican Moment For Deposits. 


The saloon is open, and the salary-loan 
shark’s office, and the instalment store—and 
all of them have taken pains to acquaint 
the public with the fact. Come to think of 
it, the loan shark always manages to be “at 
home” when the people are paid off. He 
knows that is the psychological moment to 
get his little weekly payment, without the 
expense of a collector. If savings banks ar- 
ranged their hours on the same principle, 
and took care to let everyone know it, there 
might be fewer instalment houses, and the 
loan shark would be obliged to offer cut 
rates. 

By all means, the bank should take pains 
to make its hours known. To the banker 
who considers this superfluous, I would sug- 
gest that he stop the first hundred persons 
he passes going home from work, and ask 
them if they know the hour at which his 
institution opens in the morning and closes 
in the afternoon every regular business day. 
The result might prove startling. 


Facts Tuat Ovcut to Be 1n Aps. 


Every advertisement, every blotter, every 
piece of literature going to the public should 
set forth the business hours of the bank, 
with particular emphasis on any special 
time when it is open outside of ordinary 
banking hours. That’s what bank adver- 
tising is for—to teach people how to do 
business with the institution, profitably, 
agreeably, conveniently. This is not “an old 
story,” as may be thought. Remember that 
someone is always reading the bank’s ad- 
vertisement for the first time. Consider the 
loan shark. In season and out of season, 
he keeps repeating: “Open Saturdays until 
9 P. M.”—-and he always finds a new crop 
of victims. 

Who knows how many thrifty New Year’s 
resolutions went glimmering on the first 
Saturday of this year because the banks 
were not open that evening when _ the 
saloons were reaping their biggest harvest? 

Bank advertising ought to get down to a 
definite proposition, just as much as _ the 
mail-order advertisement, which says: “Send 
ten cents for this beautiful doily pattern.” 
The bank advertiser too often takes the in- 
terested reader up on top of a high moun- 
tain to view the beautiful valley of peace 
and plenty—and then leaves him_ there, 
uncertain how to get down to the promised 
land. 

The advertisement should lead the reader 


right up to a definite proposal, and per- 
suade him to accept it. It ought to tell 
him where the bank is situated, invite him 
to visit it, and prepare him to enter it with 
a confident feeling that he knows what he 
is about. 

Remember, the very man the banker is 
trying to reach is the one who has never 
been in his bank as a depositor. He ought 
to tell him when the bank is open for busi- 
ness—this should be blazoned in the mar- 





J. W. Speare. 


gin of each advertisement, where it will 
stare the prospect in the face two or three 
times a week. He should explain all the 
usual formalities of opening an account. I 
would illustrate occasionally the printed 
forms used for this purpose, and explain 
clearly how they are filled out. 

I would even tell him, at the risk of a 
little “dignity,” which window to go to, and 
the name of the receiving teller he will meet 
there. I would let him know that the teller 
is a mere human man, like himself, and that 
he will be glad to see the reader and re- 
ceive his deposit, whether large or small. 
I would try to make him feel that he will 
be treated just as he would be in any 
reputable business establishment. And, 
above all, I would tell him all the things 
he needs to know about the details and 
formalities of dealing with the bank. 

I have just finished reading some thirty 
carefully prepared newspaper  advertise- 
ments, representing as many metropolitan 
savings banks, and all of them carefully 
avoid hinting at any of the things I have 
mentioned. For this reason, I hope there 
is some justification for this article. 











THAT BORDER IDEA AGAIN. 


Francis R. Morrison Takes Up The Cudgels In Defence Of It. 


HE arguments, pro and con, in the 
matter of the standing border cut 
idea in bank advertising which we 

have published in this department are added 
to this month by F. R. Morison of Cleve- 
Jand, O., who writes: 


With reference to the challenge you have 
issued to me to defend the use of a cut 
setting forth prominently the title of a 
financial institution, I am enclosing to you 
herewith a little article I have written for 
you on the subject which is, perhaps, a little 
long but I have thought it best to go thor- 
oughly into the matter because, as you say 
in your columns, it is a question which is 
of vital interest to a great many banks 
who are using this form of publicity. 


The article is as follows: 


In your June issue you expressed a desire 
to receive the views of banks and advertis- 
ing men on the value of the border design 
idea in bank advertisements. Because of 
eminently satisfactory results obtained from 
its use, I unhesitatingly declare myself 
strongly in favor of the border cut. 

It is obvious that before a bank adver- 
tisement can produce one single depositor 
it must first be seen, and that unless it has 
the distinctiveness and strength to attract 
the attention of the reader it is doomed to 
failure from the beginning—in fact it has no 
Teal beginning. 

The readers of newspapers may be di- 
vided into two general classes: One class, 
which is without question in the minority, 
leisurely reads practically everything, in- 
cluding advertisements; the other class, 
which is very much in the majority, hurried- 
ly glances over the paper and reads only 
those news items and advertisements which 
forcibly obtain attention. It is therefore 
necessary that the advertisement be not 
only convincingly worded, but also of in- 
dividual and characteristic design, so that 
from day to day as the readers of the sec- 
ond ciass hastily look through the paper, 
at least the name of the bank is psycholog- 
ically, and with striking effect, impressed 
upon their minds, just as “Gillette Razor,” 
“Shredded Wheat,” and other correctly ad- 
vertised articles are impressed upon our 
minds. The bank advertisement without 
a dignified and distinctive design does not 
do this—it looks too much like the reading 
matter surrounding it and does not stand 
out strong from the maze of other adver- 
tisements 

I have had seventeen years’ experience, 
both in banking and financial advertising; 
during this time I have assisted and advised 
the officers of many banks, trust companies 
and investment firms in the preparation of 
their advertising; the different conditions 
and circumstances surrounding these insti- 
tutions have made it necessary for me to 
test and try out a great many kinds of 
advertising, and these practical tests have 
shown that keyed advertisements with a 
border design have the largest number of 
readers from twenty to forty per cent. and 
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are most effective in producing substantial 
results. 

You are correct in saying that just waving 
the name of an institution at the reader will 
not show him why it is to his advantage to 
patronize the bank, and it is well to add 
that it is also not enough to simply pre- 
pare good copy, leaving the name of the 
bank, as it were, to take care of itself. 

If a bank advertisement shall be genuine- 
ly effective it must first, establish the name 
of the institution firmly and favorably in 
the mind of the public; second, it must con- 
vey an interesting, forceful and truthful 
message regarding the service which the 
bank renders. These two essential quali- 
ties taken together produce business and 
they can be most advantageously com- 
bined in the advertisement with the digni- 
fied “border design. 


Mr. Morison’s points are well taken, but, 
doubtless from a lack of clearness in the 
statement of our own position, he argues 
somewhat beside the point as regards our 
contention. 

We agree that an ad. must be seen to be 
effective. That is fundamental. We also 
agree that the good bank ad. should “con- 
vey an interesting, forceful and truthful 
message.” That is likewise fundamental. 
But the point we wish to make is that there 
is a better way to get people to read a 
good ad. than to enclose it in the same 
border design each insertion. There is also 
a better way to impress the name of a bank 
upon the public mind than by having it 
appear only as part of a stock border de- 
sign. 

We advocate the adoption and constant 
use of a trademark emblem by banks in 
their advertising, but we do not believe 
that it ought to be the predominant feature 
of the advertisement. 

The ideal way to illustrate a bank ad- 
vertisement would be to have a strong new 
illustration with every insertion, but that 
in many cases is impracticable. That is 
the plan used by the Shredded Wheat and 
Gillette razor people, to whom Mr. Mori- 
son refers. They do not use a standing 
border cut illustration, day after day or 
year in and year out, although they do 
feature their name and trademark. So, as 
a matter of fact, these large general adver- 
tisers stand for our side of the contention 
rather than for Mr. Morison’s. 

The test of advertisements referred to by 
Mr. Morison is also valueless in this connec- 
tion, as we are sure the test was not made 
with advertisements planned along the lines 
we advocate, viz..—strong, logical, interest- 
ing, well displayed copy, with a secondary 
use of a trademark emblem, or with change 
of illustration each insertion. 

Probably the best ad. writer in the United 
States is John E. Kennedy. Writing in the 
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“Advertising and Selling” magazine, Mr. 
Kennedy says: 

Active news interest is a first essential in 
the title of the advertisement, 

And with that essential secured, a mod- 
erate size of type for title and a reasonably 
solid setting of news type for body is en- 
tirely effective without heavy waste for 
white space and fancy border. 


 »S 


GOOD AD. PHRASES. 


AREHOUSE receipts for merchant- 
W able goods and raw materials are 

favorably regarded as security for 
loans by the Corn Exchange National Bank. 
—Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 


The depositor is the initial factor in the 
banking business. Whether the Bank owes 
him $5 or $50,000 his interests should be 
safe-guarded to the extreme; perhaps at 
times against his own over-confidence and 
ambitions.—The Old National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


There is but one certain, safe way to 
accumulate money, and that is to save it. 

A few people—a very few—attain inde- 
pendence by a streak of luck. 

But the vast majority, if they ever hope 
to get anything ahead of them, must spend 
less than they earn, and save the surplus.— 
The Merchants Bank, Winona, Minn. 


3 
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If you want to extend your business— 
Promote a new enterp:ise—Build a home— 
You will find this company ready to supply 
you with the necessary funds at a reason- 
able rate of interest. We take _ special 
pleasure in aiding Savannah _ enterprises. 
If capital is what you need call and let 
us talk over the matter with you.—The 
Oglethorpe Saving and Trust Company, 
Savannah, Ga, 


Confidence is the basis upon which every 
permanent success is built. It is the con- 
fig@ence of our depositors and patrons that 
has made possible the growth of the First 
3ank and Trust Co. The duties of the 
Pank to its customer and the community in 
which it exists are important and we are 
always willing to do our part. The personal 
interest of the Officers and Directors of 
this Bank in the upbuilding of our com- 
munity is well known.—First Bank and 
Trust Co., Cairo, Ill. 


Even before the enactment of this law, 
our bank always conformed. rigidly to all of 
the essential principles of safe banking 
which any law could possibly require and 
it has observed those principles as consist- 
ently as could be demanded by any bank 
examiner. The officers and Board of Di- 
rectors have constantly regarded this insti- 
tution as being the trusted guardian of 
public and private funds, the positive pro- 
tection of which has been ever held to be a 
sacred duty.—The Citizens Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland, O 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


OBERT ADAMS, ad. man of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) National 
Bank, writes: 


Will you not kindly give us the benefit of 
your opinion or criticism of the enclosed 
clippings of several ads. we have recently 
used? How do you think they come up to 
the standard of what high class modern 
bank advertising should be? 

As we are now making plans for summer 
and fall advertising would be glad of an 
early response and enclose stamp for your 
reply; but if this is not convenient for you, 
a criticism through the columns of The 
Bankers Magazine will be duly appreciated. 


The editor of this department replied to 
Mr. Adams as follows: 

The first impression I get from looking 
at the ads, is that while they are very good, 
they are not as strong, either typographical- 
ly or in copy as they might be. 

In the first place, if you used two- 
column space, even if it were not four 
inches deep, you would have more room 
for an effective headline and I think the 
headline could be strengthened by putting 


more of the personal element in it. ‘“Bene- 
ficial Results’’ and ‘‘The Fatal Error,”’ are 
too general, because there are thousands of 
fatal errors and also thousands of bene- 
ficial results. Those headlines do not strike 
home as’ much as would such lines as 
these: “You Will Always Be Poor’ and 
“You Cannot Lose Your Money.”’ The 
other lines, ‘‘Making a Plan’’ and ‘“‘Holes in 
Your Pocket” are better. If you can put 
some definite, concrete facts in your ads.., 
such as giving actual results of thrift, how 
your bank has saved money for its custo- 
mers, how compound interest makes defi- 
nite amounts of money grow in a definite 
time, it would be a good idea. In short 
if you can explore the whole range of your 
experience and observation and each day 
pick out some definite point of the bank’s 
service to the community in general and the 
individual in particular, and then pitch 
right in and get enthusiastic about it just 
as if you were giving some advice to one of 
the members of your family or your closest 
friend on a subject of the utmost im- 
portance, you would put new life into your 
advertising matter. 
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The Business of 





the man who receives his income or earnings in weekly or 
monthly installments is appreciated at this bank. 


When he becomes a customer of ours we become inter- 
ested in his financial advancement and assist him in any way 


we consistently can 


account is a material help—come in and start one witb us. 
Don’t wait until youcam make7a deposit asjlarge as your 
| neighbor now has to his credit. he probably started his with a 


smal] account 








Calcasieu National Bank 
Lake Charles, La. 





Can you efford to be withon 
protection? 


THE SAFE 


The Third National Bank 


Established 1854 
Capital $250,000 
Deposits $1,400,000 


We Want Your Account 





Don’ t Let the Grees 
Grow Under Your Feet 





We pay os per cent tatorest. 
Savings Department of 
State Bank of Freeport 


' 
‘ 
It is what YOU do that counts in your future—a bank 
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W. E. RICHARDS, Pres. 


——— 


The Epitome of Agon 


Caused by the loss of a loved one is reached when circuinstances force you to call upon “a 


bank would have relieved a distressing situation. - + Commence saving today. 
Large or small. your business will be welcomed by this institution. | 





These Might Be Improved. 



















A Treacherous apne 


often gives you much discomfort 
when you lize that your insur- 
ance po or cther valuable 
papers are lost. 


A Safe Deposit Bux 


venient, watched day 
secured from #5 


¢ let us take the risk? 


‘\ 
The Leutueiiie Trusi Co. 


S. W. CORNER FiFTH AND MARKET. 












Make Your Money 
Work for You 


You worked for your money A 
savings acoount st our bank keeps 
your mouey always working. No 
money comes easier than interest 
money once you have made a start. 
It dos aot reqaire a large amount to 
begin with sud there is no vacation 
. Is Keepe right on working 
for you; Nigbte, Saudays, Holidays 
Better begin now. Make « deposit 
of whatever you can spare, add to it 
whenever possible and in time your 
success is assured § Do ‘st now. 


Floyd County Bank 


Vincennes and Spring Streets 





The 
Wilkes-Barre 
Deposit and 
Savings Bank 


71 PUBLIC SQUARE 





friend” for a little temporary assistance—sometimes you get it, more often you are met 
with an apologetic refusal. , , A rating established by an account with some good 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 F. W. VAUGHAN, Cashier 


The American National Bank 


WE PAY 4 PER CENT ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Then I would make the printer give you 
a stronger typographical set-up and stick 
to it. If your bank has no trade-mark 
emblem you ought to adopt one and use 
your emblem in every advertisement. In 
the four ads, you sent me, the name of 
your bank is set up in three different styles 
of type. 

Don’t let the printer disfigure your ad. by 
putting in extraneous symbols at the bot- 
tom as he has done in several cases. When 
you pay for the space it belongs to you and 
he has no business to put his furniture into 
your ads, It is a good idea to run the location 
of your bank in every ad. I could tell more 
about the effectiveness of your advertising 
if you had sent me a complete copy of the 
paper containing your ads. so that I could 
compare them with the other advertise- 
ments. 


The ad. of the Astor Trust Co. is one of 
the very few good bank advertisements that 
have appeared in New York papers this 


It Is Always a Question 


which will survive, you or your Exec- 
utor, if you select an individual when; 
drawing your will. 

The Astor Trust Company is an in- 
corporated Executor and Trustee and 
will also draw your will. Its services 
are no more expensive than those of an 
individual acting in these capacities, 
and it will not move away, resign, fall 
ill, er die. 

Correspondence or personal inter- 
views are invited. 


Ashor crust Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE & 36™ STREET. NEW YORK 





‘ 


A Curiosity—a good bank ad. in a New York 
Newspaper. 


year. It is strange that a good bank ad- 
vertisement should be such a rara avis in 
the newspapers of the financial center of 
the country. 


The Union Bank & Trust Co. of Meri- 
den, Miss., sends us a collection of its 
printed matter, checks, passbook, advertis- 
ing blotter, all of which appear to be good, 
but as they are in no respect out of the 
ordinary there seems to be little to say by 
way of comment, except that good stationery 
is good advertising for any bank that 
uses it. 


The Calcasieu National Bank ad. is an 
attempt to introduce the formerly famous 
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“Reason Why” copy into a bank advertise- 
ment. The typographical form is there all 
right, but the reasons why are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

We may be mentally obtuse, but we can’t 
just see the point to that dam ad. of the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. If experience is 
the dam that retards the flow of your finan- 
cial success, the answer seems to be, don’t 
get any experience. We think this ad. 
writer is a little mixed in his metaphor. It 
it not as bad as the standard mixed meta- 
phor of the rhetoric books, “Do you smell 
a rat? Do you see it flying in the air? 
Nip it in the bud,” but it is ambiguous, to 
say the least. We think a dam of expe- 
rience holding back a sea of financial trou- 
bles would have been better. But as it 
stands, this ad. is better than the vast ma- 
jority of illustrated bank ads., and that 
this advertiser can do better than this is 
proved by two other of its illustrated ads. 
reproduced elsewhere in this department. 

The Third National Bank doesn’t care to 
have people know where it is located, so we 
won’t bother to enlighten our readers on this 
point. It seems rather tactless to blurt out, 
“We want your account,” after having put 
up no more argument for it than to say 
that it has taken you fifty-five years to 
accumulate deposits of $1,400,000. It re- 
minds us of the peanut man at the ball 
game the other day, who in vending his 
peanuts used this very compelling argu- 
ment: “Come on, fellows, loosen up. I need 
the money.” 

Next we actually see grass growing be- 
fore our eyes. And did you ever see such 
a dejected looking pair? Trio, we should 
have said, for there’s “Fido,” too. Or is it 
“Tige”? The man is “all in.” His wife is 
pretty well discouraged, too. So much so 
that she is losing all pride in her once cozy 
little home and is letting a great big spider’s 
web stay on the front porch. The dog is 
on his last legs. He looks so lazy and 
spiritless that he probably would have to 
lean up against the wall to bark. But let 
us draw the curtain of charity over this 
scene and fix our eyes on that 3 per cent. 
interest the State Bank pays on savings. 

Then there is a portrait of the late Sir 
Henry Irving, taken when the great tra- 
gedian was saying, in deep gutteral tones, 
“Come on, Remorse!” On the whole, this is 
not a bad ad. It is better than that “We 
never sleep” abortion below it. Somebody 
must have been asleep at the switch when 
that cut was O. K.’d, but, the good copy in 
the ad. does much to redeem the ridiculous 
illustration. 

That Wilkes-Barre bank must be pros- 
perous or it couldn’t afford to waste five 
inches and a half of its advertising space 
just to spell out the word “PROSPER- 
ITY.” To use a figure of speech, pros- 
perity in advertising is not spelled that 
way. 
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Where Do The Contents Go 


A glance is all you need to tell you that the man looks honest, 
capable, well dressed and can earn the respect of others. Energetic. | 
willing to apply himself to his work, prudent, able to deny himself 
what he ought not to have. You can easily tell that a good part of the 
contents of his pa velope is deposited regularly to his savings ac- | 

| 
| 
| 





count for future o unities, He's the man that will win out. Why 
not be a winner by ling a saving account at our bank. 


We Pay 3°> Interest Computed January and July. 
$1.00 Starts You on Right Pathway. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF DECATUR. 


WATER AND PRAIRIE STREETS. 


DP. S SHELLABARGER. Pres B. O. M'REYNOLDS, Cash, 
| JNvu. ULLRICH. Vice Pres J A. MERIWEATHER, Asst. Cash 












Is there any reason why household finances 


| | should not be systematized and kept in business-like 
order all the time? Should we run our offices one way and 


our homes another? 


sary part of housekeeping. We can help you do away with 
therm entirely. If you have a pen and ink and place to. write 
you can sit in your room and pay by check for every purchase 


| The little money troubles and inconveniences are not a neces- 
\ made or service received 
| 


Your checks will pass like money until they eventually reach 
the bank to be charged to your account. 








First National Bank 


Capital $1,000,000.00 






SMALL ACCOUNTS COURTEOUSLY WELCOMED 






Your Papers 
In Danger? 


They certainly are if they are not kept 


in a safe deposit vault. 

This fire and burglary protection can be 
had.for little over a cent a day. 

Write or call for particulars. 


THE SAFE 


DEPOSIT 4 TRUST CO. 
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Confidence in This Bank 


ts based on these facts 

That it has been In business 59 years, bas weathered fnan 
cla) storms—business depressions of every nature. 

That it has large pesoarces—over $100,000 in excess af all 
liabilities to depositors. 


That it carrica a cash reserve considerably in excess of al) 
requirement of the laws of the state of Michigan. 


Above all, that its Dircetors are men of sound, experienced 
basivess judgment. They direct Its officers have spent o 
lifetime in practical banking. 

These potick» have brought to this bank the growing con 
fidence of the pablic generally and the active support of its 
friends. 

Why not let us pay \ou S per cent on your savings and fee} 
absolutely safe? 


Waldby & Clay’s State Bank 


Spec- 

ulate Johan DO 

PB Rockfeller’s advice 

is to save what 

you've got and 
work, and not try ‘ 

to make a fortune 

at one stroke. We 

pay 4 per cent in 


’ 
Before You Start On Boers coe 
Your Journey Cmpounand ey 


Stop in and let us explain to you the 
advantages of using out Traveler's 
Checks. Available ln every part of the 
world, and cashed promptly by Hotels, 
Banks, Railroads, & Steamship Com- 
panies in payment of al) travelers ac- 
counts. 

Avoid trouble. inconvenience, and de- 
lay. No identification necessary in or- 
der to cash them, other than your own 
signature. = 

Once used, and you will never be witb- 
ont. 


CITIZENS STATE @ 
TRUST BANK 
Réwardsville, i. 





of THE 
UNITED STATES 


pac 


The 
Concentration 


of one’s business to a cen 
tral point saves time—avoids 
complications and worry and secures 
the maximum results 
Our extensive facilities for the handling of every 
branch of business makes such concentration not only 
POSSIBLE but ADVANTAGEOUS. 


THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT & TRUST Go. 
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Some Model Bank Ads. 
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Using “The Epitome of Agony” as the 
headline for an advertisement seems to us 
to be the epitome of poor taste. It is un- 
pleasant, negative advertising. A wise 
writer on bank advertising said: “Don’t 
make a bank account and death walk hand 
in hand.” We don’t believe that any one 
would consciously say, “Now, I’m going to 
save money so that if one of my relatives 
dies I won’t have to borrow money to bury 
him.” There is lots of sweetness and light 
in the world yet—enough so that we don’t 
need to write really funereal copy to make 
savings advertisements effective. 

Once when the late ‘som Reed, a pre- 
decessor of Uncle Joe Cannon as Czar of 
the House of Representatives, had demol- 
ished an objector in a speech, he said, 
“Now, having embalmed that fly in the 
liquid amber of my remarks, I pass on to 
the consideration of another matter.” 
Likewise, having bowled over a few ads. 
that didn’t just meet with our approval, we 
turn to the pleasanter task of calling atten- 
tion to a few ads. that seem more nearly 
to meet the requirements of effective bank 
advertising. 

That pay envelope ad. of the National 
Bank of Decatur is simple, strong and tell- 
ing. Waldby & Clay’s State Bank (Adrian, 
Mich.) has an ad. which in typographical 
balance and confidence-inspiring copy can- 
not be beaten. 

The ad. of the First National Bank 
(Montgomery, Ala.) meets our ideas of the 
proper use of a trademark emblem in a 
bank advertisement. It is such an ad. as 
this that we refer to in our remarks on 
Mr. Morison’s brief for the standing border 
design cut idea, printed elsewhere in this 
department. 

The other four advertisements in_ this 
group are what we consider good, dignified 
illustrated advertisements for banks. In 
each case, the illustration adds strength and 
effectiveness to the advertisement, besides 
having just as great attention value as a 
mediocre or footless cut would have. 








Strong Use of Emblem, 


Following is copy of three form letters 
sent out by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia: 


Gentlemen: 


We present to you our last “Corn” State- 
ment, lately called by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and a comparison of the last 
three statements called. 

The large increase in business shown is 
not only the result of easier conditions of 
the money market, but of many additions 
to our list of depositors. 

May we suggest an investigation of our 
banking methods? 

Respectfully yours, 


CHAS. S. CALWELL, 


Cashier. 
Gentlemen: 

As yet we have not the pleasure of your 
name on our books, 

Do you know any of our depositors? 
Through their interest we constantly in- 
crease our business friendships and through 
our methods of handling business, we hold 
our friends. 

Our last statement is enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. S. CALWELL, 


Cashier. 


Gentlemen: 


The Comptroller of the Currency is re- 
quired by law to call for statements of all 
National Banks five times each year. The 
last statement was called for September 4th. 
Our enclosed circular contains both this 
statement and a comparison with those of 
previous years. 

In addition to the semi-annual examina- 
tions by the National Bank Examiners and 
for the further security of the bank, the 
Directors have required for many years fre- 
quent and thorough audits of the books and 
assets of the Bank by outside Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, and at the present time this 
work is done by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery. 

We feel your interest in the success of 
the ‘‘Corn Exchange” will prompt you to 
suggest its name and standing to all of your 
friends wishing to form new banking con- 
nections, 

Very truly yours, 


CHAS. 8S. CALWELL, 
Cashier. 


Mr. Calwell wrote us as follows: 


Enclosed you will find some sample letters. 
which we have sent to business houses in 
Philadelphia, calling special attention to 
statements. 

The letters were printed with special pro- 
cess, which gives them the appearance of 
having been copied. This is shown in letter 
marked No. 1. The addresses, of course, 
were printed on the typewriter in the usual? 
way. 

Will you kindly look them over and criti- 
cize them? 


Our answer was: 


The printing process you have used is cer- 
tainly a very good one as in the case of the 
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T is the constant aim of this old estab- 

lished bank to render every assistance 
to people of all nationalities, and in view 
of the large number of 


ITALIANS 


residing in Cleveland and vicinity, this 
bank has opened a special window in 
charge of an Italian-speaking teller who 
is prepared to render every assistance to 
Italians, and to give them any informa- 
tion they desire in relation to all branches 
of our business. 

By reason of its large capital and 
surplus, the well-known iritegrity and 
financial standing of its officers and di-. 
rectors, and its successful banking expe- 
rience extending over a period of forty- 
one years, this bank affords absolute 
security for the money belonging to its 
depositors. 

Savings Accounts in any amounts 
from one dollar upwards are invited, 
upon which interest is paid at the rate of 
4% per annum, compounded twicea year. 
Moreover, as this bank is the designated 
representative of the Banco di Napoli it 
is enabled to send money abroad with 
safety ahd dispatch. 

All Italians who call at our bank and 
interview our special teller may be as- 
sured of every courtesy and attention. 


THE CITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY 


Euclid Avenue near East oth Street 


ASSETS OVER 42 MILLION DOLLARS. 








A New Departure. 


two shorter letters I positively could not 
tell them from regular typewritten letters 
except that the signature cut gives the letter 
away. I think that might have been printed 
better or that it might have been a good 
idea to have some clerk sign your name with 
pen and ink, if you thought it was safe to 
have somebody learn your signature, I 
think perhaps the longest letter is the best 
one as it contains some very strong and 
definite statements. I think it might have 
been better if, in the last paragraph, you 
had expressed the idea that you would be 
appreciative of the friendly recommenda- 
tion of the Corn Exchange Bank by those 
to whom you are writing. It is just a little 
touch of courtesy which might make the 
letter even more effective. 

In the letter starting we present you 
our last ‘Corn’ statement” I think the last 
sentence, viz., ‘‘We suggest an investigation 
of our banking methods” is rather ambigu- 
ous, although the inference is probably plain 
that you want the recipient of the letter to 
learn by actual experience what your meth- 
ods and facilities are, but I think that it 
would have been stronger to have incorpo- 
rated a personal element in the sentence, 
something after this manner: ‘‘We feel con- 
fident that any banking relations you may 
have with us will prove satisfactory and 
profitable to you and we hope that you will 
decide at an early date to learn by actual 
experience how up-to-date and efficient our 
banking methods are.” 


“dishonesty 


I think that if you are writing a man a 
letter you might as well make it a full page 
letter because if he goes to the trouble of 
opening it, you may as well give him a run 
for his money, as the saying is, by giving him 
a number of concrete facts to consider. I 
think that in business correspondence, there 
is such a thing as being too short because 
you are in danger of not being as clear and 
convincing as you might otherwise be. 


Mr. Calwell came back at us again thus: 


I thank you for the suggestions given in 
your favor of June 17th. You rather sur- 
prise me by your suggestion of a longer 
letter. As it has always been my idea to 
make them as short as possible. I feel in 
the city, that business men have so many 
circular letters sent them that unless their 
eye can take in the letter within half a 
minute or so, they are put aside. These 
letters which I sent you were really only 
sent with the idea of calling attention to 
the statement, which in each case was en- 
closed in the envelope. The thought which 
you give, however, fs worth careful consid- 
eration. 

I send you herein two newspaper ads. 
which we have had in the evening papers. 
The arrangement appeals to us as being the 
best which we have ever yet put out. They 
are double column ads. 

We would be glad to publish the views 
and experience of other bankers on the 
relative value of long and short form 
letters. 

>> 


ABOUT BANK ADVERTISING. 


Brief Extracts From Recent Speeches and 
Articles. 


RESENT day methods make it as nec- 
essary to advertise the business of a 
bank as that of any other business; 

this is especially true of the new banks 
and trust companies, as the only way we 
have to reach. the public is through the 
newspaper. 

It is no lapse from dignity, but the re- 
verse, to appeal to the young man to be 
saving. Nor is it undignified to tell people 
not to keep large amounts of money in 
their homes, but in the bank, using the 
check account, which is a protection against 
from within and theft from 
without, and also from loss of money. Any 
man who by such counsel prevents the pain 
such misadventures cause to others does 
work not lacking in dignity. To educate 
people to travel with letters of credit and 
to put their valuables in the safe deposit 
vaults; to make collections for their con- 
venience, is pretty good work, and bankers 
generally have come to realize that ad- 
vertising 1s a three-fold educational work 
such as they may well be pround of, ben- 
efiting the advertiser, the public and that 
most powerful factor for good, the news- 
paper.—Marcus 8. Sonntag, Evansville, Ind. 


them about your bank. Get close 


Tell 
Confine your topics and talking 


to nature. 
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points near home. Im all your ads talk of 
things in which you have reason to believe 
all the community are interested. Things 
your reader will recognize as being a part 
of life, as they see it. Weave them into 
all your ads. Keep hammering away on 
things you can do for them and they for 
you. Soon you will find that your readers 
think and talk as you do about your own 
bank. The nice part about it, they soon 
honor it as an accepted truth and _ tell 
your thoughts with the belief that it is 
original with themselves. 

Inasmuch as advertising must be to a 
great extent educational, repetition is ab- 
solutely necessary, so do not fear that you 
will run out of something to say. Each day 
will bring some new topic. Something will 
happen in or out of the bank worth telling. 
Then you have your stock in trade topics 
to work on in dull times. From a psycho- 
logical standpoint repetition is one of the 
strongest and most effective methods of 
driving home. It is the constant dripping 
of water that wears away the stone, So 
keep pounding away.—C. D. Rorer, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 


There you have them—ability, strength, 
service. With these three foundation stones 
as a basis it should not be difficult for any 
bank to acquire new business, other things 
being equal. And doesn’t it seem entirely 
logical, if a bank possesses these essential 
characteristics that the public should be 
made acquainted with them? If it is 
logical, then it is wise to advertise, pro- 
viding, of course, that the advertising is 
done systematically and continuously.—--Fred 
W. Ellsworth, Chicago, Ill. 


The facts are that the advertising policy 
was distinctly a measure of self-preserva- 
tion. A new bank had been organized in 
the town. All its capital came out of the 
pockets of men who had gotten rich by 
persistent advertising and its board of di- 
rectors belonged to the Publicity and Pro- 
motion Cult. What they didn’t employ to 
gather in savings bank accounts would be 
hard to discover. They bought the right 
to supply transfers for the traction lines 
of the region, imprinting the slips with a 
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clever ad. for the bank, so that almost 
every passenger had to read it willy-nilly. 
They advertised in all the newspapers. 
They issued booklets, calendars, leather 
novelties, and other specialties. They used 
billboards, posters and car signs. They fur- 
nished pay envelopes to half the industries 
in the country. The president of the new 
bank speechified on weighty public ques- 
tions and was known far and wide for his 
pronouncements on _ civics, business and 
finance. In short: Publicity was the mode 
of life of this new bank. And how it grew 
was a recrudescence of the age of miracles. 
—The Novelty News. 


The weekly papers of the State as well 
as many of the dailies, are running a fine 
line of bank advertising in these later days. 
This advertising work is not helping the 
banks alone, but it is helping the people. 
These advertisements are educational, many 
of them pointed with fitting illustrations. 
One of the advertisements represents an 
aged man plodding through a snowstorm, 
with the legend, ‘‘Every life has its De- 
cember,”’ and the need of providing some- 
thing against that December is pointed out 
in the text. Another paper has a picture 
of a despondent man who put his money 
where he could not watch it and where 
no one watched it for him with the legend, 
“It would be safe in the bank now.”’ 

The educational value of such advertising, 
carried on as it now is in all parts of the 
State, cannot be overestimated. There are 
thousands of people who will be made to 
think of a deposit in a bank, savings, State 
or National. It is a habit easily acquired 
and a habit that grows. Let a man once 
get the first $100 in the bank and he 
develops an ambition to make it a $1,000. 
And there is no habit that is more helpful. 
Thousands of people go through life saving 
nothing. A little thought given to the mat- 
ter would enable them to have at least a 
small bank account against times of ad- 
versity. It would be to them and to their 
families, the most comforting thing in the 
world. 

Let the campaign of education go on. 
It it one of the best ever undertaken in 
the State.—Rock Island (Ill.) Argus. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


66 {LLS and Distribution of Es- 
tates” and “Real Estate” are the 
titles of two very good booklets 

issued by the Guardian Savings and Trust 

Company of Cleveland, O. They cover the 

subjects indicated by the title in a thorough 

and interesting manner. This company is 
strong on booklets. 


Another bank that has gotten into the 
habit of getting out good booklets is the 
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First National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 
One of its latest is “The Man of Moderate 
Means and His Need of a Bank,” a well 
printed, booklet containing some pithy 
points on that subject. 


The First National Bank of Corning, 
N. Y., uses a pamphlet of banking hints. 
The booklet likewise contains advertising 
matter of a number of local merchants. 
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After July Ist, the funds in this 
bank will be guaranteed by the 
Depositors Guarantee Fund of the 


State of. Kansas. 
Our application. to this end being now on 
file with the Honorable Bank Commissioner. 


German-American State Bank 


Corner of Third and Kansas Avenues 








3 per cent. Interest | 
on every dollar. 


Opening of a 


ear | 
sea Department 


E — that the 3 commurfity need a bank be tayvested 
and probably. HE MILLIKIN NATIONAL B¢ AN a phe a SAVINGS DEP, ARTMENT. 
fu thie depe o 





4 money. Prom the 
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THE MILLIKIN NATIONAL BANK 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

















Three Half-page Bank Ads. 





“The Road to Success” is the name of an The ads. of the German-American State 





attractive booklet issued by the Merchants 
Bank of Winona, Minn. It is not only at- 
tractive in its general “get up,” but it con- 
tains a very forceful preachment on the 
subject of ‘thrift, which leaves with the 
reader this good piece of advice: “Resolve 
that you will not be hard up.” 


Bank, of Topeka, Kan.; the Central Na- 
tional Bank, of Battle Creek, Mich., and 
the Millikin National Bank, of Decatur, 
Il]., reproduced together herewith, were all 
seven-column newspaper ads. They illus- 
trate good use of large space for special 
announcements. 
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The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis publishes a monthly review to send 
to its customers and correspondents. The 
June number contained a weather and crop 
report and short articles on the following 
topics: “Minneapolis Deposits Increase” ; 
“Clearing-House Examination” ; “Bank 
Directors”; and “Foreign Exchange De- 
partment.” 


The Oakes National Bank of Oakes, N. 
D., has had prepared a booklet descriptive 
of its new building. The halftone illustra- 
tions of the exterior and interior of the 
building are especially good, being made 
from retouched photographs. 


The Publicity Department of the Bank- 
ers’ Publishing Co. published for the Bank 
of Somerset, Princess Anne, Maryland, a 
two-color booklet, | commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of the bank, which 
occurred on June 4 last. The booklet is 
illustrated by five cuts and contains a com- 
plete epitome of the institution's history, 
equipment, resources and personnel. 


The Imperial Bank of Canada gets un- 
usual advertising value from a calendar by 
sending it out in midsummer instead of at 
the first of the year, when everybody else 
is doing the same thing. This bank’s latest 
calendar is a handsome and essentially Ca- 
nadian one, the maple leaf having a prom- 
inent place in it. The calendar runs from 
June, 1909, to December, 1910. 


“Reports Which Spell Progress” is the 
title used on a folder issued by the Na- 
tional Union Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, containing the report on the finan- 
cial condition of these strong institutions 
by the American Audit Company. 


Cashier C. F. Hamsher of the Bank of 
South San Francisco sends us sample pay 
envelope advertisements recently used by 
that bank. The copy on the envelopes, 
aside from the name of the bank, the office 
hours, ete., was as follows, the first para- 
graph being copy secured as the result of a 
prize contest: 

It takes only ten dimes to make a dollar. 

Think how soon you will have One 











Benjamin Franklin’s Legacy 


Benjamin Franklin left #5000, each, to Philadel 
phia and Boston with instructions that the monev be 
put out at interest for 100 years. 

- At 5 per cent interest it grew to $655,000. 

The $600,000 is being spent for improvements and 
the $55,000 put out at interest again, At the end of 
the second century this will amount to $20,305,000 
for each city. This is 


A Stupendous Object Lesson 


in thrift and an especially striking demonstration of 
how interest makes money grow. It ig interest alone 
that is making “Poor Richard’s’’ modest £10,000 
grow to more than $41,000,000, 

You can enlist the services of this wonderful wovk- 
er, Interest, in your own behalf. ‘Deposit all the mon- 
ey you ean spare in this strong national bank and see 
what 4 per cent compound interest will do for peal 
even in a comparatively short time. : | 

| 


The First National Bank of North Yakima’ 


W. L. STEINWEQ, President. A BR. CLINE, Cashier. | 
C.K DONOVAN, Assistant Cashier. 


The Strength of Interest. 


Hundred Dollars i? you deposit a dollar or 
two at a time. 


The spendthrift habits of youth mean 
poverty in old age. Save money while you're 
young, and fear of the poorhouse will not 
haunt you when you are old. ‘Never put 
off until to-morrow what should be done 
to-day.”” Open an account with us to-day. 





If you had to save $100 for a surgical 
operation, could yeu do it? Why not do it, 
anyway? 

If your wages were reduced $2 per week, 
you would have to live on the smaller 
wages 

Deposit $2 each week in this Bank. You 
will save over $100 in a year—and we pay 
4 per cent. interest on Savings Deposits. 


Deposit your money and assure yourself 
of no loss through robbery, or through ex- 
penditure of money for useless purposes, 

This Bank paid all withdrawal demands 
of Depositors during earthquake and finan- 
cial depression times, something which few, 
if any, banks did at this time. 

Its financial condition and backing, as 
well as its excellent equipment, assure you 
of absolute safety of your money. 





Deposit your money at home. The town 
reaps the benefit, for we loan our money 
here. 


The Kansas banks are naturally taking 
advantage of the new guaranty law in that 
state to strengthen their advertising for 
deposits. The way one bank did it is shown 
in the ad. of the German-American State 
Bank just referred to. The Fort Scott State 
Bank says in one of its advertisements: 
“This law takes effect this month and will 
so protect the state banks that take ad- 
vantage of the law that none of their de- 
positors can lose a dollar. If you have 
been a little afraid of the banks, study this 
Guaranty Law, which is a better one than 
that of Oklahoma.” 











If you are not sure that your 
advertising expenditure is bring- 
ing proper returns in the shape 
of new business, 


it may be that some new blood in your advertising would 
just turn the scale and make your advertising appropri- 
ation a good investment instead of an expense. 

Individual advertising preparation service may be 
just what you need. 

Through the Banking Publicity Department of the 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, we are kept in constant 
touch with the advertising banks of the country. We 
receive the newest and best ideas in bank advertising, 
and pass them on to others. 

In our advertising preparation work we have the 
full benefit of this thorough familiarity with current 
bank publicity. This, of course, is merely supplemen- 
tary to our own experience and adaptability along these 
lines, which have accomplished satisfactory results for 
the institutions employing our services. 


Now is the time to plan your advertising for the 


coming Fall and Winter campaign. 

It places you under no obligation when you ask us 
to send you particulars concerning the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company’s advertising preparation service. Write 
now. 


Publicity Department 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William St., New York 








A 
Safe Guide 


**PUSHING YOUR BUSINEsSS,”’ 
our bank advertising text-book, 
continues to be one of the very 
best-selling books we have ever 
published or handled. The steady 
way in which the demand for this 
book keeps up has convinced us 
that it is now to be considered the standard text-book on practical methods 
of bank, trust company investment and real estate advertising. 

It is a book of 163 pages and 52 illustrations, written by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, of THe Bankers MaGazine. It is not theory but practical 
experience. It contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions, any one of 
which ought to be of the greatest help to you ‘in 


Pushing Your Business. 


In ordering a copy of the second edition of this book, S. Roland Hall, 
Advertising Manager of the International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., wrote: 

“IT should like to have a copy of the revised edition of ‘Pushing Your Busi- 
ness.’ We have the first edition in our library. I often recommend it to 
students who ask us for a list of good books on advertising.” 

George Frank Lord, President of the Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, says: 

* ‘Pushing Your Business’ is the best book of its kind I have ever read.” 

The Philadelphia “North American” said: 

“Mr. MacGregor has a keen insight into this important phase of business.” 


Thousands of bankers now have this book on their desks as a guide 
and reference work. 


The price cf this 163-page, illustrated, cloth-bound book is only $1.00, 
postage prepaid. 


Order a copy to-day. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


90 William Street, New York 











ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tue FurrHer ApbvENTURES OF QuvUINCY 
Apams Sawyer aNnbD Mason’s Corner 
Fo.xs. By Charles Felton Pidgin. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 


Readers of current fiction remember the 
success made by “Quincy Adams Sawyer 
and Mason’s Corner Folks,” published eight 
years ago. The present volume is a con- 
tinuation of these delightful sketches of 
American character, presented in the form 
of a novel. It will doubtless be one of the 
pleasant and entertaining books to “take 
along” for the summer vacation, and will 
be read with pleasure not only during the 
present summer but for many seasons to 
come. 


Peru: Irs Srory, Propet anp RELIGION. 
By Geraldine Guinness; illustrated by Dr. 
H. Grattan Guinness. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. (Price, 
$2.50.) 


Mingled with much interesting descrip- 
tion of the people and scenery of Peru, this 
volume contains a strong arraignment of 
the religion prevailing in that country. 
Numerous illustrations, from original photo- 
graphs, accompany the text. 


BaNKING AND Commerce: A Practical Trea- 
tise for Bankers and Men of Business; 
Together with the Author’s Experiences 
of Banking Life in England and Canada 
During Fifty Years. By George Hague, 
Formerly General Manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Canada. New York: 
The Bankers Publishing Co. (Price, $3.) 


All too seldom do we get books of this 
character, recounting in detail the ex- 
periences of men who from small beginnings 
have gradually worked their way up to a 
high position in banking. 

Mr. Hague treats of the organic prin- 
ciples of banking and commerce—principles 
which are of universal application. He 
points out from the book of experience the 
many difficulties and dangers that beset 
the business man and banker, and illus- 
trates how by careful handling a bad situa- 
tion may often be tided over. 
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American readers will find his descrip- 
tion of the Canadian banking system of 
especial interest. The young banker, in 
the United States, Canada, or elsewhere, 
will find in Mr. Hague’s volume much that 
will guide him to a right knowledge of 
the principles and practices of banking and 
commerce. 

The book is well written; and while deal- 
ing with the every-day problems of bank- 
ing and general business, it is neither tech- 
nical nor dry, but interestingly presents 
the fruits of a half century of observation 
and experience in banking. 

In writing this book Mr. Hague has not 
only made a most substantial and valuable 
addition to the world’s banking literature, 
but has fittingly crowned a long, honorable 
and successful life. 


Tue Banxer’s GreEN Boox. Compiled and 
published by the Banker Publishing 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This edition of the Banker’s Green Book 
has been greatly improved. It not only 
gives a complete directory of the banks 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny county, but 
also includes detailed information concern- 
ing banks of adjacent counties, the doings 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
the Bank Clerks’ Association of Rittsburgh, 
the Pittsburgh Chapter American Institute 
of Banking, and the Bankers’ Ad. Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 


Forry Years oF AMERICAN Finance. By 
Alexander D. Noyes. New York: G. P. 
Putnain’s Sons. (Price, $1.50.) 


This book is the second and extended 
edition of “Thirty Years of American 
Finance,” issued in 1898. It carries the 
story of the American financial markets 
down to 1908, describing and examining 
such episodes as the industrial revival after 
1898, the great boom of 1901, the history 
of the steel trust, the promoters’ mania, the 
“rich men’s panic” of 1903, the “millionaire 
speculation” of 1905 and 1906, and.a com- 
plete history of the great panic of--1967. 
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CITY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
Deposits, over - $30,000,000 


UR ability to perform any banking or fiduciary function in the 
best manner is in a great measure due to the collective 
experience of our officers and directors and their combined expert 
knowledge. This results in economy of time and money. These 
officers and directors are as follows: 


OFFICERS 
PHILIP STOCKTON . . President 
CHARLES F. ADAMS 2d, Vice Pres’t ARTHUR ADAMS, . . Vice Pres’t 
8. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., Secretary GEORGE W. GRANT,. _ Treasurer 
PERCY D. HAUGHTON, Ass’tSec’y FRANK C. NICHOLS,  Ass’t Treas. 
Tf. J. HARPER, . . . Ass’tSec’y H. W. HIGHT, . . . Ass’t Treas. 
STUART W. WEBB, Ass’t Sec’y H. M. RICHMOND, Asst. Sec’y 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH: FRED K. BROWN, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


Arthur Adams 

Charles F. Adams, 2d William F. Draper George E. Keith Quincey A. Shaw 
F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Gardiner M. Lane Howard Stockton 
William Amory Frederick P. Fish Arthur Lyman Philip Stockton 
John 8S. Bartlett E. Farnham Greene Maxwell Norman Charles A. Stone 
Charles E, Cotting Robert F. Herrick R. T. Paine, 2d Galen L. Stone 
Alvah Crocker Francis L. Higginson Andrew W. Preston Nathaniel Thayer 
George A. Draper Henry C. Jackson Richard S. Russell Henry O. Underwood 

Sidney W. Winslow 


THE BOSTON BUSINESS OF INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY IS SOLICITED AND ITS PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING IS PROMISED. 


In Regard to Municipal Bonds 


One of the special features of this strong Trust Company’s 
complete service to the financial community is the expert ability 
it has in the matter of municipal securities. 


We supervise the engraving of municipal bonds and not only 
certify to the genuineness of bonds so prepared, but also attest that 
the legality of such issue has been fully established. 


Kindly send for Descriptive Pamphlet 











The Hoggson 
Building Method 
For Banks— 


All details by experts. 
Final result intelligently anticipated. 
Banking quarters most attractive to 
PRODUCES customers. ; 
. Banking quarters most convenient for 
officers and employees. 
Finishing and equipment furnished eco- 
nomically. 


Consult us about your new building. 
No obligation except by signed contract. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Designers and Builders of Banks 
7 East 44th Street, New York 
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A BANK FOR COMMERCE, SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


The Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company 


During fifty-two years of growth this bank has never consolidated with, or ab- 
sorbed the business of, any other bank. Its progress is shown as follows: 


Year. Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
. Se $500,000 * * 
5 _ EAR etry 1,000,000 * $1,723,000 
ery een rer 1,500,000 $100,000 2,321,000 
0 ear 2,000,000 1,000,000 8,069,000 
NU a s6sseistas Berend sed 2,000 000 1,554,000 18,445,000 
re rr 3,000,000 4,462,000 50,854,000 
a errr oer 3,000,000 5,091,474 58,255,592 
*Redords burned in Chicago Fire. #Statement close of business June 30, 1909 
OFFICERS 
ORSON SMITH, President E. D. HULBERT, Vice-Pres. J. G. ORCHARD, Cashier 
F. G. NELSON, Asst. Cashier P. C. PETERSON, Asst. Cashier Cc. E. ESTES, Asst. Cashie 
JOHN E. BLUNT, Jr., Mer. Bond Dept. LEON L. LOEHR, Mer. Trust Departmen 
F. W. THOMPSON, Mer. Farm Loan Dept. H. G. P. DEANS, Mer. Foreign Department 
DIRECTORS 
CYRUS H. McCORMICK LAMBERT TREE ERSKINE M. PHELPS 
ENOS M. BARTON MOSES J. WENTWORTH CHAUNCEY KEEP 
THIES J. LEFENS CLARENCE A. BURLEY ELBERT H. GARY 
JOHN S. RUNNELS EDWARD L. RYERSON EDMUND D. HULBER 


ORSON SMITH 


135 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 




















THE CHELSEA SAVINGS 


FTER being housed in small, tempo- 
rary quarters since the great fire that 
destroyed Chelsea, Mass., the Chelsea 

Savings Bank recently moved into its new 
individual bank home in that city. 

This building, the most dignified and 
striking in Chelsea, was the first structure 
of note to be ready for occupancy after the 
fire. It is built along simple lines, but of 
the very best fireproof materials, and was 
designed, built, decorated and equipped un- 
der one contract by Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers and bank experts of New 
York. Henry Bacon, architect, also of New 





BANK, CHELSEA, MASS. 


York, had charge of the architectural work 
in connection with the contracting firm. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, the interior space has been 
divided in a public area, working quarters 
and a section for the bank officers. The 
vault, which shows in one view, is fully pro- 
tected by electrical attachments which con- 
nect with an outside signaling arrangement. 
All of the equipment is of the very latest 
and best style and the decoration scheme is 
restful and appropriate. 

Rich marble and bronze has been used in 
the counters, further strengthening the fa- 





CHELSEA SAVINGS BANK 


The 





Finest Bank Building in the City, Built for the Exclusive Use of the Bank. 
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Public Area—Ample Space Has Been Provided on Three Sides for a Large Number of 
Depositors. 


Working Quarters—Every Modern Accounting Device Has Been Installed—View of the 
Vaults in Rear. 
CHELSEA SAVINGS BANK, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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vorable impression made by the first casual 
inspection. 

Benjamin F. Dodge, the president, has 
been vitally interested in the welfare of this 





Trustees’ Room. 


institution for many years—twenty-six in 
all—twelve years of that time as vice-pres- 
ident. 

Albert A. Fickett, the present treasurer, 
has held his office since 1886, and is well 
known to the banking fraternity in Massa- 
chusetts. 


BANKERS’ TOUR DE LUXE. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have arranged for special train de 
luxe for the accommodation of mem- 

bers of the American Bankers’ Association 
and others desiring to attend the convention 
to be held in Chicago, September 13-17, 
which will afford all the comforts and con- 
veniences of home or club. This train which 
will be a counterpart of the famous Penn- 
sylvania special will leave New York at 
4.55 p. m., Saturday, September 11, and 
arrive in Chicago the next afternoon at 4.00 
p.m. Returning, if the number of persons 
warrant it, a similar train will leave Chi- 
cago at 5.35 p. m., Saturday, September 
18, and arrive in New York at 5.30 p. m. 
the next afternoon. If a sufficient number 
of passengers desire it, a tour will be ar- 
ranged to leave Chicago at 6.35 p. m., Fri- 
day, September 17, and arrive in Duluth 
the next evening at 7.00 p. m., with a stop- 
over for sight-seeing at Saint Paul. From 
Duluth the party will travel to Cleveland 
on one of the fine lake steamers of the Erie 
& Western Transportation Company, 
through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair 
and Erie, resuming the special train at 
Cleveland, September 21, and arriving at 
New York at 5.30 p. m., September 22. 
Round trip fare to Chicago from New York 


authorized for this meeting is $30.00. These 
tickets in connection with proper Pullman 
tickets, obtainable at usual price, will be 
accepted for passage on the train de luxe 
to and from Chicago. Meals will be served 
in the dining car at $1.00 each. Tickets 
covering the mote extended tour to Duluth 
and home via the Great Lakes, including 
all expenses en route except hotel accom- 
modations, meals and transfer in Chicago, 
will be scld at the very low rate of $92.00. 

Full information concerning these tours 
can be obtained on application to Mr. C. 
Studds, District Passenger Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, No. 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: Tue Banxers MaGazine in its June 
number criticises my article, “National vs. 
State Deposit Insurance Laws.” It quotes 
therefrom the following: 


“Since the lack of confidence is the only 
disturbing element in our banking system, 
therefore National control will more surely 
inspire the requisite confidence than State 
control.” 

This is its criticism: 

- “Yet sometimes banks under national con- 
trol have failed to retain the public con- 
fidence. Might it not be well to inquire, 
what causes the lack of confidence?” 

In answer to this I would say that the 
public has no lack of confidence in that 
part of a bank’s liability, its bank notes, 
which the Government compels it to secure, 
but only as to its deposit liabilities, which 
are not insured, If these were also insured, 
as I proposed, the people would have as 
much confidence in their bank deposits as 
they now have in national bank notes, and 
we would have no more runs on bank de- 
posits, as we now have none on bank notes. 

Mr. Fowler is correct when he says that 
a bank’s liability for its notes issued is the 
same as on its certificate, or any other evi- 
dence of a bank’s deposit, and all should be 
treated the same. 

The Macazine believes that more capital, 
reserves, and coin would inspire the re- 
quisite confidence; but while this may in a 
slight degree accomplish the purpose, it 
would be no more than if we constructed 
fireproof buildings and carried no insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Anton Schaffer, the Superintendent of 
Banks of Minnesota, struck the nail on the 
head in an article entitled “Effective Insur- 
ance of Bank Deposits Must Come.” 

It is the only remedy. 

JoHN Scuvetrte. 

Manitowoc, Wis. 














WHY THEY{LIKE THE 

M* GEORGE TICKNER, a _ well- 
known banker at Syracuse, N. Y., 

has written the following enthusiastic 
testimonial concerning the Bankers MacGa- 


ZiNE:—“Sixty-two years of experience has 
necessarily bred into the magazine a 
breadth of view of immeasurable value 
to its readers. This is supplemented 


a most vigorous editorial department 
which section appeals to me most and 
to which I am greatly indebted for my 
financial education. You have a live adver- 
tising department, an interesting investment 
section, a department of practical banking, 
a department covering banking architecture 
and buildings, a department for trust com- 
panies and savings banks, you cover Euro-. 
pean and South American banking, and, 
added to all this, you present the legal side 
All this procurable at $5.00 


by 


of banking. 
per annum.” 





Mr. Arthur Reynolds, President of the 
Des Maines National Bank, says that “THe 
Bankers Macazine is far and away the 
best publication of its kind in America.” 





Some of the other good words we have 
recently received are as follows:— 

“The magazine seems to fully sustain the 
excellent reputation which it has established 
during the period of its publication. 

“A. E. PROUDFIT, President, 
“First National Bank, 
“Madison, Wis.” 





“Your articles are diversified and read- 
able, and the whole magazine is gotten up 
in such style as to make one-wish to read 
it at home. I do this, and derive much 
pleasure therefrom. ‘With best wishes for 
the Bankers MaGAzIne. 

“J. W. ANDREWS, Asst. Cashier, 

“American National Bank, 
“Pensacola, Fla.” 


DIUBLISHERS. ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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“We have been subscribers to the Banx- 
ERS MaGazine for a number of years, and 
have always appreciated the high order of 
ability which goes into its make-up. We 
are particularly interested in decisions af- 
fecting banking laws, and have been much 
pleased and benefited with the accuracy 
with which such matters are reported. 

“VIRGIL M. HARRIS, 
“Trust Officer, 
“Mercantile Trust Co., 
“St. Louis, Mo.” 





“We like your magazine very much. The 
law and advertising departments are those 
we take the most interest in. 

“C. MEILLEUR, President, 
“First National Bank, 
“Ontonagon, Mich.” 





“I wish to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued improvement of your magazine, 
which, to my mind, has for many years 
been unsurpassed by any of the banking 
journals that I have had the opportunity 
to read. Your recent division into depart- 
ments, and especially the addition of the 
Publicity Department, have made it much 
more valuable and helpful. 

“JOS. G. BROWN, President, 
“Citizens Nationa: Bank, 
“Raleigh, N. C.” 





“From an educational standpoint, no 
banker can well afford to be without the 
Bankers Macazine. I enjoy all the de- 
partments. Your editorials are sound and 
some of your suggestions. might be put into 
force, to the everlasting gratitude of a suf- 
fering people. My advice to ahy young 
bank clerk would be to subscribe for your 
magazine at once, read and study it well. 

“F, B. DIETRICK, Asst. Cashier, 

“First National Bank, 
“Waterloo, Iowa.” 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—Robert C. Lewis has recently been 
elected vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Co., succeeding A. E. G. Goodridge, 
resigned. 


—W. L. Moyer is at the head of a group 
which is organizing a new bank to be sit- 
uated in the downtown district. The in- 
corporators besides Mr. Moyer will be, it 
is said, P. H. Sheridan, Clarence Foote, 
Fred H. Woodstock, and Thomas Tileston. 
Although definite announcement of their 
plans has not yet been made, a number of 
strong names will be found among those 
interested in the new institution. The bank 
will probably be named the Prudential 
Bank, and will be a state institution. It is 
to have a capital of $500,000. 


—James N. Wallace, president of the 
Central Trust Company, has been elected 
a director of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


—The capital stock of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The increase was effected by the decla- 
ration of a 100 per cent. cash dividend out 
of the bank’s surplus and the use of this 
money for subscription by the stockholders 
to a like amount of additional stock. 

This bank now has, in addition to a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, a surplus of $200,000 and 
undivided profits of about $100,000. The 
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bank was organized a little over five years 
ago, and has shown large earnings. Last 
year it increased its dividend from six per 
cent. a year to ten per cent., its latest divi- 
dend at this rate having been paid the first 
of July. 


—The Comptroller’s call of June 23, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the last previous 
call of April 28, finds most of the banks 
reporting just about the same figures for 
both dates. However, deposits of the Mar- 
ket and Fulton National Bank on June 23 
were $10,525,018, being an increase of $275,- 
753 for the fifty-six days. This institution 
also reports surplus and profits of $1,710,- 
016; loans and discounts of $7,320,439, and 
total resources of $13,434,234. 


—The Bankers’ Trust Company of 7 Wall 
street has completed arrangements for in- 
creasing its capital from $1,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000. One-half of the new shares will 
be offered to present stockholders at $300 
a share and the rest will be acquired from 
the stockholders by various interests at $400 
a share. The difference, namely $100 a 
share, will go to the present stockholders, 
and a cash dividend of $50 per share will 
also be declared before the increase. Stock- 
holders will vote on the proposition on 
August 38. 

With this increase in capital the trust 
company will have a total capital of $3,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $6,000,000. 

The company has also secured a twenty- 
one year lease with three renewal privileges 
of the old Stevens Building, a seven-story 
structure that surrounds the northwest cor- 
ner of Wall and Nassau streets. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the owner of 
the ground, Mrs. Adele Livingston Samp- 
son, for the erection of a new sixteen-story 
ofiice building on the site. The trust com- 
pany will occupy the two lower floors and 
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will lease the remainder of the building to 
office tenants. 

The cost of the new structure will be 
about $1,750,000, while the rental of the 
plot for the maximum term, eighty-four 
years, will aggregate about $7,000,000. 

The Stevens Building was put up in 1880. 
It is one of the few old style office build- 
ings remaining in the financial district. The 
plot on which it stands is L shaped and 
has frontages of 69 feet on Wall street and 
28.5 feet on Nassau street. It abuts the 
twenty-story building occupied by the First 
National Bank and faces the Sub-Treasury. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
heid June 17, several officers were moved 
up in rank and two new assistant-cashiers 
were named. The institution’s official staff 
is now as follows: Edwin S. Marston, pres- 
ident; Samuel Sloan, vice-president; Augus- 
tus V. Heely, vice-president and secretary ; 
William B. Cardozo and Cornelius R. Ag- 
new, vice-presidents and __assistant-secre- 
taries; Robert E. Boyd, assistant-secretary 
and registrar; William A. Duncan and 
Horace F. Howland, assistant-secretaries ; 
J. Kenneth MacAlpine, cashier, and J. 
Courtney Tally, Francis A. Wilson, Herbert 
Wellington, and Harry D. Sammis, assist- 
ant-cashiers. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, held recently, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Percy A. Rockefeller, John W. Sterling, 
and Augustus V. Heely were elected 
trustees, to fill vacancies, one of which was 
caused by the death of H. H. Rogers. 
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-—Another of the large special dividends 
which the Fifth Avenue Bank has paid 
almost annually in the last few years was 
declared June 26, when the directors, in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five per cent., declared a special 
dividend of 125 per cent., both payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 30. Last 
year a special dividend of 160 per cent. was 
paid, and in 1906 150 per cent.; 120 per 
cent. was paid in 1905, and 100 per cent. in 
1903. 


—At the close of business June 23, the 
Liberty National Bank gave out the follow- 
ing excellent report of its condition: Loans 
and discounts, $14,743,330; cash on hand 
and available, $7,455,997; undivided profits, 
$610,381; deposits, $20,775,198, and re- 
sources, $25,383,930. 


—Leading business men of Coney Island 
have decided to abandon the proposition to 
form a national bank and instead organize 
a state institution. The State Banking 
Department has been asked for a charter. 
The new bank will have a capital of $100,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000. It is to be 
known as the Bank of Coney Island. 

The institution, when it is organized, will 
locate at Surf avenue and Twelfth street, 
in the bank building which was originally 
occupied by the Coney Island and Bath 
Beach Bank and later bythe Lafayette 
Trust Company branch. The list of organ- 
izers of the institution follows: Stephen E. 
Jackson, Frederick B. Henderson, William 
J. Ward, Fred W. Kister, Adolph P. An- 
heiter, Henry Grashorn, Charles L. Felt- 
man and Charles G. Balmanno. 


—The Central Trust Company, which re- 
cently increased its capital stock and in- 
cidentally declared a special 200 per cent. 
dividend, has issued its half-yearly state- 
ment, showing surplus and undivided profits 
of the company on June 30 of $15,701,027. 
On April 28, the date of the last report to 
the State Banking Department, the surplus 
and undivided profits of the company 
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amounted to $15,579,696. Since that date 
the Central Trust Company has paid §$2,- 
200,000 in dividends, including the dividend 
of $200,000 paid on May 1 and the special 
dividend of $2,000,000 on June 15. The sur- 
plus and undivided profits on June 30 
amounted, as stated, to $15,701,027, an in- 
crease of $121,329. The capital stock of the 
company is now $3,000,000, with surplus 
$15,000,000 and its undivided profits $710,- 
027. ‘The company’s total resources amount 
to $112,764,170. Included in its resources 
are over $9,000,000 cash in its vaults, $33,- 
600,000 cash in banks, $41,400,000 in loans 
and over $26,000,000 in public and other 
securities. 


The long delayed annual meeting of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, which has been 
put off from week to week while waiting 
for the proposed consolidation with the 
Van Norden Trust Company to be put into 
shape, finally teok place on July 12. Officers 
were elected, and routine business was 
transacted, but the details of the merger 
were not yet ready and the matter is still 
to be acted upon. The officers elected are 
as follows: 

C. C. Dickinson, president; J. Ross Cul- 
len and R. L. Smith, vice-presiaents; R. B. 
Moorhead, secretary; S.C. Dickinson, 
treasurer; J. J. Dickinson, Jr., assistant 
treasurer and assistant trust officer; A. B. 
Chandler, assistant secretary; L. C. Ball, 
auditor; R. B. Ramage, trust officer. 


Depositors of the Bowery Savings Bank 
on July 1 were paid a dividend at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. This 
made the 150th consecutive dividend paid by 
the bank since its incorporation. 

The bank was organized in 1834 and com- 
menced business on June 2 of that year. 
On the opening day $2,020 was received 
from fifty depositors, and to-day there are 
155,000 open accounts on the books, while 
the deposits aggregate more than $105,000,- 
000. 

In its early history the bank occupied 
an old building at No. 128 Bowery. Later, 
the property at No. 130 Bowery was pur- 
chased, and a new structure erected on 
this plot in the year 1852. This building 
was adequate for the business for about 
forty years; but continued growth in de- 
posits and in the number of depositors 
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made it necessary to replace this struc- 
ture with the present spacious edifice, which 
was erected in 1894. 

During the seventy-five years of its ex- 
istence it has paid in dividends to its de- 
positors $86,000,000, and more than one mil- 
lion persons have had accounts with the 
bank. 


—Russell Armstrong, formerly with Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons, has been elected director 
and first vice-president of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, and will have 
charge of the bond department. E. W. 
Hill, formerly of N. W. Harris & Co., was 
elected treasurer. 


—J.awrence Slade, who has been connect- 
ed with the Trust Company of America for 
several years, was on July 20 appointed an 
assistant secretary of that company. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—The National Bank of Commerce of 
Boston makes the following gratifying re- 
port as of June 23: Loans and discounts, 
$9,294,205.66; U. S. and other bonds and 
securities, $1,890,565.75; cash and due from 
banks, $6.621,582.19; total resources, $17,- 
820,881. The capital is $1,500,000, surplus 
and profits, $1,282,071.65; deposits, $14,- 
948,811.85. 


—An agreement of directors to consoli- 
date the Metropolitan National Bank of 
Boston with the Atlantic National Bank 
was announced in a notice sent July 15 to 
the shareholders of each institution. The 
business of the Metropolitan National will 
be liquidated. 

The Atlantic, which is one of the oldest 
national banks in Boston, was incorporated 
in 1828. It has a capital of $750,000 and 
deposits of $3,669,873. The Metropolitan 
National was chartered in 1875, with $500,- 
000 capital, and its deposits aggregate 
$1,411,283. 
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—At a special meeting of the New Eng- 
land National Bank of Boston, it was voted 
to reduce the capital from $1,000,090 to 
$200,000. 


—The annual meeting of the corporators 
of the Derby (Conn.) Savings Bank was 
held on the morning of June 30, and the 
report of the treasurer showed that the in- 
stitution had had a very prosperous year. 

The total deposits in the bank are $4,- 
311,356. The surplus account, taking the 
assets at par, is $120,753, but taking the 
assets at the present market value the ac- 
count amounts to $391,807. 

During the year 1,298 new accounts have 
been opened and 1,098 have been closed, 
making a gain of 200 accounts for the year. 


The amount deposited during the year has 
been $1,008,675, and the amount withdrawn 
has been $914,644, a gain of $94,031. <A 
dividend of two per cent. for the past six 
months, which is at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, was declared. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, George E. Barber; 
vice-president, Charles H. Nettleton; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Thomas S. Birdseye; 
directors, George W. Beardsley, George B. 
Clark, Thomas S. Birdseye, John Peterson, 
William H. Williams, Albert W. Phillips, 
F. F. Abbott. 

At the meeting of the directors, H. S. 
Birdseye was elected assistant treasurer, 
and Charles E. Clark and H. F. Wanning 
were elected auditors. 


Dwight Alexander has_ resigned as 
cashier of the Northfield branch of the Win- 
chester (N. H.) National Bank, much to 
the regret of the Northfield patrons. At 
present F. M. Cullom, cashier of the Win- 
chester Bank, is taking his place. 


—-The annual meeting of the Stonington 
(Conn.) Savings Bank was held in_ the 
rooms of the bank on June 29, the follow- 
ing officials being chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Moses A. Pendleton; vice- 
president, George E. Grinnell; secretary 
and treasurer, D. B. Spalding; directors, 
the above named officials and H. N. Pen- 
dleton, George H. Robinson, Oscar F. Pen- 
dleton and James H. Stivers. 


-The following officers were elected at 
the close of the business sessions of the 
Connecticut Bankers’ Association, held in 
Waterbury: 

President. C. C. Barlow, of the Yale Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven; vice-president, 
M. H. Greffing, of the City National Bank 
of Danbury; secretary, C. E. Hoyt, of the 
South Norwalk Trust Company, South Nor- 
walk; treasurer, H. C. Lathrop, of the 
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Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


Windham National Bank, Willimantic; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. L. Rockwell, of the 
First National Bank of Meriden; F. A. 
Chamberlain, of the New Britain National 
Bank, New Britain; W. L. Baldwin, of 
the Stamford National Bank, Stamford; 
George B. Prest, of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New London; H. W. Stevens, of 
the Hartford National Bank, Hartford. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—Alexander Dunbar has been elected 
cashier of the Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, to succeed Andrew Long, who 
recently resigned. Ih assuming his new 
office, Mr. Dunbar retires as secretary and 
treasurer of the Guarantee Title & Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 


—On June 23 the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh reported deposits of $35,782,- 
145; surplus and profits amounting to $2,- 
733491; cash and due from banks, $11,340,- 
749; and total resources, $45,248,633. 

Since April 28, deposits have increased 
$4,509,821, and this in itself is proof of the 
bank’s flourishing condition. 


—Robert A. Orr, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, has been elected 
president, to succeed John W. Crawford, 
deceased: John B. Barbour, Jr., has been 
elected a director, and James E. Brown a 
member of the committee on membership. 


—The First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
continues to report increases in deposits. 
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In response to the call of the comptroller of 
the currency for statement of condition on 
June 23 the bank reports deposits of $22,- 
286,370.93. This is the largest total of de- 
posits ever reported by the bank, and com- 
pares with $15,776,548.53 for the corre- 
sponding call of last year, which was on 
July 15. 


—At the close of business on June 23 the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., which is cap- 
italized at $2,400,000, reported deposits of 
$16,783,143; surplus and profits of $3,014,- 
159. Loans and discounts were $15,013,- 
415; United States bonds, $2,265,000; other 
investment securities, $5,045,247; banking 
house and equipment is carried at $555,325; 
cash and due from banks, $6,296,660, and 
total resources, $24,413,437. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bank of North America, Philadel- 
phia, held June 24, the position of cashier, 
made vacant by the death of Mr. Watt, was 
filled by the promotion of S. D. Jordan, 
who for a number of years past has acted 
in the capacity of assistant cashier. W. J. 
Murphy, second assistant cashier, was ad- 
vanced to Mr. Jordan’s desk and Richard 
S. McKinley was made second assistant 
cashier. Mr. Jordan, the new cashier, has 
spent his entire business career in the Bank 
of North America, having begun his asso- 
ciation with that institution immediately 
upon leaving the Central High School, on 
November 19, 1862. Mr. Murphy, the new 
first assistant cashier, has also been con- 
nected with the bank for over thirty years. 
Mr. McKinley, the new second assistant 
cashier, was assistant paying teller for a 
number of years, but has of late been in 
charge of the collateral desk. 


—When the Girard National Bank of 
Philadelphia rendered its report on April 
28 it had $39,863,538 deposits; these de- 
posits, according to the bank’s statement of 
June 23, have increased to $41,282,501—a 
matter of $1,418,963. 


The First National Bank of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., and the Punxsutawney Nation- 
al Bank have consolidated, with a capital 
stock of $200,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $260,000 ; deposits, $1,500,000, and 
total resources, $2,150,000. The institution 
will be known as the Punxsutawney Na- 
tional Bank. The officers are: President, 
S. A. Rinn; vice-president, John A. Weber; 
cashier, Frank B. Lang; assistant cashier, 
J. L. Kurtz. 


—-Directors of the Citizens’ Trust Com- 
pany of Canonsburg, Pa., have elected 
Charles C. Johnson president, to fill the 
vacancy made by the death of Gen. John C. 
MeNary. 
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In 1895 Mr. Johnson was elected cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank, which was taken over 
by the trust company in 1901, when it was 
organized and at which time Mr. Johnson 
became secretary and treasurer, a position 
he has held ever since. John T. McNary, 
a son of Gen. McNary, who was assistant 
treasurer, was elected director to fill the 
vacancy made by the death of his father, 
and secretary and treasurer, which had 
been held by Mr. Johnson. 


—Another step forward has been taken 
by the Columbia National Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., through an increase of capital from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. The increase has 
been approved and proceedings are under 
way for another immediate increase from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that 
the history of the Columbia National Bank 
has been really remarkable. The bank was 
organized in May, 1892, with a capital of 
$200,000 and with Josiah Jewett as_presi- 
dent. He was succeeded by former Mayor 
Edgar B. Jewett, who remained at the head 
until the bank was reorganized January 1, 
1902, when George F. Rand became the 
president, which office he has filled ever 
since. At the time of reorganization the re- 
sources amounted to about $1,500,000, and 
they have been increased to more than $11,- 
500,000. The loans, which amounted to 
about $750,000 then, now amount to more 
than $6,500,000. The bank was paying no 
dividend at that time and now it is paying 
eighteen per cent. dividend per annum. 


—Jesse B. Wilson, for sixteen years pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Bank, of 
Washington, D. C., tendered his resigna- 
tion July 1, as an officer of that institu- 
tion to the board of directors, and on ac- 
count of his advanced age and _ failing 
health he will retire to private life. Rich- 
ard A. Walker, vice-president of the bank, 
will be acting president until such time as 
the board decides to name Mr. Wilson’s 
successor. 

Mr. Wilson, who is eighty-four years old, 
came to the District of Columbia as a lad 
of sixteen. His first employment was as 
clerk in a grocery store, and from this 
position he advanced steadily until he be- 
came proprietor of one of the largest 
groceries on Pennsylvania avenue. He re- 
tired from this business many years ago, and 
since then he has been identified with sev- 
eral local enterprises of importance. 

At the time of his election to the presi- 
dency of the then new Lincoln National 
Bank Mr. Wilson was president of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and pres- 
ident of the Northern Liberty market. Mr. 
Wilson is a member of the Oldest Inhab- 
itants’ Association. 
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—Paul A. Seeger, as a special meeting 
July 2 of the board of directors of the 
Drovers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, of 
Baltimore, was elected to the presidency of 
that institution, to fill the vacancy made by 
the death of James Clark, who held that 
position for a number of years. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Seeger’s election did 
not come as a surprise to the financial 
world, for he has been closely connected 
with the interests of the bank as its vice- 
president for some time. Robert D. Hop- 
kins, of the Brigham-Hopkins Company, 
was elected vice-president, to succeed Mr. 
Seeger. 

Mr. Seeger first became interested in the 
Drovers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
about eighteen or twenty years ago. He 
was elected to the vice-presidency five years 
ago, to succeed Leopold Strouse. His suc- 
cess in financial undertakings has made him 
well known in the banking circles of Balti- 
more and the state. He has for some time 
been the president of the Pikesville Na- 
tional Bank, and is largely responsible for 
the success of that institution. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Directors of the First National Bank 
of Chicago have decided to increase the 
capital of the institution from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1910. At the same 
time, the capital of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank will be increased from $2,000,000 
to $2,500,000, in order that the stockhold- 
ers of the national bank may retain the 
same proportionate interest in the stock of 
the trust company—one share for four. 
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The new stock in the First National will 
be offered to old holders at $200 a share, 
in the ratio of twenty-five per cent. of their 
holdings. The increase in the trust com- 
pany will be effected by the transfer of 
$500,000 from surplus to capital account. 
After the increase the national bank will 
have $10,000,000 of capital, $10,000,000 of 
surplus and undivided profits amounting to 
around $1,000,000. The First Trust now 
has upward of $2,700,000 of surplus and un- 
divided profits, against its $2,000,000 of 
capital. Its earnings in the first six 
months of the year are understood to have 
been four per cent. of its capital. 

The same dividend, sixteen per cent., will 
be maintained after the increase, the First 
National stock, carrying an interest in the 
stock of the trust company, has advanced 
recently to $455 a share bid. 


—Reporting its condition at the close of 
business June 23, the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago shows a capital stock of 
$3,000,000, a surplus of $3,000,000, loans of 
$35,605,701, undivided profits. of $1,344,- 
640, deposits of $49,735,392, and total re- 
sources of $59,075,032. 


—As usual, the last official statement of 
the Drovers’ Deposit National Bank of 
Chicago, made June 23, was one indicating 
great strength and prosperity. Deposits 
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were $6,666,021 on that date; loans and dis- 
bursements, $4,341,011; surplus and profits, 
$413,275, and total resources, $8,128,091. 


—The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been made the local clearing 
agent for the “travelers’ cheques” of the 
American Bankers’ Association. The checks 
are sold by virtually all the members of the 
association, and they are drawn on the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. 
The plan was worked out by Fred I. Kent, 
formerly of Chicago. 


—Herman Waldeck, for several years 
officially connected with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago as assistant cashier 
and manager of its credit department, was 
elected vice-president at a meeting of the 
board of directors on July 6. 


—W. R. Dawes, cashier of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the North Side State 
Savings Bank of Chicago. This bank is 
controlled by the Central Trust Co. At the 
annual meeting of stockholders of this bank 
on July 13 the retiring directors were re- 
elected, and they in return re-elected all 
the retiring officers. The earnings of the 
bank were in excess of nine per cent. for 
the year. 
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China and Japan 


with their countless millions of pop- 
ulation, offer the great world mar- 
ket of the future. The gateway to 
Asia is 


San Francisco 


Direct drawings on Hong Kong and 
other Asiatic points are made by 
correspondents of the 


American National 


Bank 
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—J. H. Reed hase been appointed mana- 
ger of the savings department of the 
Colonial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
The position is a new one. 


—The American National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has the largest capital of 
any bank in the state—$1,500,000—and_ its 
latest statement of condition, dated June 
23, is therefore of exceptional interest. The 
present surplus fund is $500,000; undivided 
profits are $154,060; loans $3,521,855; de- 
posits, $6,366,058, and total resources, $12,- 
214,559. 


—Paul J. Leeman has been promoted to 
an assistant cashiership of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. Leeman 
has been in the employ of the bank for the 
past ten years. The bank, which lost an 
assistant cashier in the death of Ernest C. 
Brown, has three other assistants to Cashier 
George F. Orde, namely, D. Mackerchar, 
H. A. Willoughby and George A. Lyon, Mr. 
Leeman ranking fourth. 


—At 2 meeting of the directors of the 
Southern National Bank of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., held June 30, Allen R. White, until 
recently cashier of the Union National 
Bank, was elected president, succeeding W. 
J. Thomas, who has been acting as presi- 
dent of the institution for some time. 

Mr. Thomas was elected vice-president 
and chairman of the board. Mr. White 
was first elected a director of the bank and 
was then placed in nomination for presi- 
dent and elected. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. White as 
cashier of the Union National, the report 
became current that he would go with the 
Southern National. 

James S. Escott was formerly president 
of the institution, but retired about eighteen 
months ago. 


—H. G. Barnum, president of the First 
National Exchange Bank of Port Huron, 
Mich., is the new president of the Michigan 
State Bankers’ Association. The other offi- 
cers of the association are: 

First vice-president, Emory W. Clark, 
vice-president First National Bank, De- 
troit; second vice-president, C. J. Monroe, 
director of the Kalamazoo Savings Bank, 
Kalamazoo; treasurer, Willard F. Hopkins, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Alger county, Munising; secretary and 
attorney, Hal H. Smith of Detroit; mem- 
bers of the executive council, I. B. Unger, 
assistant to the president of the Old De- 
troit National Bank, Detroit; George G. 
Brown, cashier Cheboygan State Bank, 
Cheboygan; A. D. Bennett, president of the 
Commercial Bank, Port Huron; H. E. Har- 
rison, cashier State Savings Bank, Vassar; 
D. B. K. Van Baalte, president Holland 
City State Bank, Holland; A. E. Sleeper, 
president State Savings Bank, Bad Axe; 
F. J. Hopkins, cashier City National Bank, 
Lansing. 


—The First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Des Moines, Ia., which is to be an adjunct 
of the First National Bank of that city, 
has been incorporated. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the bank, will be at the head 
of the new organization. 


—At the meeting of the stockholders cf 
the South Side Bank of St. Louis, held 
July 12, the following directors were elect- 
ed: Adolphus Busch, Aug. <A. Busch, 
Charles Ehlermann, C. W. Johnson, Henry 
Koehler, Jr., Henry Menzenwerth, A. C. F. 
Meyer, Joseph Pauly, Chas. C. Reuss, 
Charles Schroeder and F. Widmann. The 
directors organized and re-elected the old 
board of officers. 


——The new Broadway National Bank of 
St. Louis, the only national bank in the 
city outside of the business center, opened 
for business on the morning of June 29. 
When closed for the day it had on its books 
accounts with 200 depositors, amounting to 
over $150,000. The deposits ranged from 
$50 to $4,000, and all were from merchants 
and other residents of the neighborhood 
of the new institution. ; 

The bank stands at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Soulard street. It occu- 
pies an attractive two-story building, and 
the banking room is 40x50 feet in area. It 
is finished in antique oak, with mosaic 
floors, and the fixtures are massive. 

The capital stock of the bank, which is 
$200,000, has been sold to representative 
business men of South St. Louis. The or- 
ganizers have tried to place the stock where 
it would bring the bank in touch with the 
greatest diversity of business interests. The 
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stock has been divided among 200  stock- 
holders. 

The officers and directors of the bank 
are: KF. Ernest Cramer, vice-president of 
the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, presi- 
dent; Snelson Chesney, president of the 
Stockyards National Bank, vice-president; 
D. A. Siegfried, cashier; C. L. Gray, 
Xenophon P. Wilfley, Eugene A. Freund 
and Henry C. Menne, assistant cashiers. 


—W. F. Carter, of the law firm of Car- 
ter, Collins and Jones, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. Mr. Carter has 
been president of the Missouri-Lincoln 
Trust Company since the resignation of 
Dr. Pinckney French. Dr. French resigned 
shortly after the company went into liquida- 
tion and its business was taken over by the 
Mercantile. 


For June 23, in response to the official 
eall, the Mechanics-American National 
Bank of St. Louis reports as follows: Loans 
and discounts, $18,580,394; cash in banks 
and on hand, $14,122,525; total resources, 
$36,862,500. The capital stock is $2,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,004,677, 


and deposits, $29,872,222. These figures 
represent substantial increases over the fig- 
ures reported for April 28. 


—-The Mercantile National Bank of St. 
Louis, for June 23, makes the following 
flattering report: Loans and_ discounts, 
$2,613,453; cash and exchange, $2,294,193; 
total resources, $6,501,100. The capital 
stock is $1,500,000; surplus and profits, 
$526,566; deposits, $3,974,533. Comparing 
these figures with those submitted April 
28, we note a clear gain of $224,413 in de- 
posits; a gain of $5,993 in surplus and 
profits; and a gain of $680,407 in resources. 
The Mercantile Trust Company, of which 
Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercan- 
tile National is also president, makes an 
equally gratifying report of its condition 
for June 23. 

The Trust Company now has resources 
of $29,417,774 and deposits of $19,681,751. 


—QOne of the largest and oldest banks in 
the state of Illinois, outside of Chicago, is 
the First National of Litchfield. 

It was organized in 1863, and has. weath- 
ered successfully the panics of °73, 93 and 
‘07. Twenty years ayo, the bank was re- 
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organized under the national banking law, 
taking over the business of S. M. Grubbs 
and Co., new capital was added, and a 
strong board elected, which it has main- 
tained until this day. The present board 
of directors represents a financial strength 
of over one million dollars. 

The First National of Litchfield, Ill, has 
$75,000 capital, a surplus of $20,165, and 
$503,834 deposits. 





S. M. GRUBBS 
President First National Bank of Litchfield, Ill. 


S. M. Grubbs, the venerable president, is 
an executive of recognized ability and fore- 
sight. His institution but recently renewed 
its charter, and great things are being ex- 
pected from it from this time on. 


—On June 22 the United States National 
Bank of Owensboro, Ky., opened its doors 
for business, with a capital fully paid up 
of $250,000. During its organization the 
U. S. National had purchased the assets of 
the Bank of Commerce, the Mechanics’ 
Bank and Trust Company and the Eagle 
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Bank, all of Owensboro, which gave it 

$600,000 worth uf business to begin with. 
The officers are E. T. Franks, president; 

C. E. Birk, vice-president; J. W. Mc- 





E. T. FRANKS 


President United States National Bank, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


Culloch, vice-president; J. J. Sweeney, vice- 
president; C. W. Hudson, acting cashier; 
W. F. Hurt, assistant cashier, and Marvin 
May, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Hudson was formerly cashier of the 
Eagle Bank, Mr. Hunt of the Mechanics’ 
Bank and Trust Company and Marvin May 
cashier of the Bank of Commerce. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Strength, conservatism, and a wonder- 
ful growth are all shown in the following 
figures, taken from a comparative statement 
of condition made by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Va.: Loans on 
June 23, 1894, amounted to $802,785; on 
June 23, 1899, this item totaled $1,231,477; 
on June 23, 1904, it stood at $1,754,694; 
June 23, 1907, $2,332,322, and June 23, 1909, 
$3,193,366. 

Surplus and profits in the fifteen years 
have been increased from $223,457 to $888,- 
515; deposits increased from $1,235,620 in 
1894, to $5,086,471 in 1909. 

John P. Branch is president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Richmond; John 
K. Branch and John F. Glenn, vice-presi- 
dents; Thos. B. McAdams, cashier, and J. R. 
Perdue and Geo. H. Keesee, assistant 
cashiers. 
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—William H. Baker, the wealthy choco- 
late manufacturer of Winchester, Va., has 
been elected president of the Shenandoah 
Valley National Bank of Winchester, Va., 
one of the oldest and largest financial in- 
stitutions in Virginia, succeeding the late 
Scott H. Hansbrough. Mr. Baker, who is 
president of the Common Council and also 
at the head of the large wholesale firm of 
Baker & Co. has been a director of the bank 
for twenty-five vears. His father, the late 
William Bb. Baker, was for many years 
president of the bank. 


—As evidence of a splendid growth of 
business, the American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., presents the following 
table: 

Deposits. 
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The Merchants’ Bank of Raleigh, N. C., 
began business under the Federal system 
on July 2, changing its title to the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. ‘The institution 
commenced operations on March 29, assum- 
ing the deposit liabilities of the Carolina 
Trust Co. The officers of the Merchants’ 
National are E. C. Duncan, president; W. 
H. Williamson and W. F. Utley, vice-pres- 
idents; W. B. Drake, Jr., cashier, and Sam- 
uel J. Hinsdale, assistant cashier. 


Owing to ill health, W. M. Lewis has 
resigned as president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Macon, Ga. Mr. Lewis was 
one of the founders of the bank and had 
been its president since its organization in 
1996. J. F. Heard, president of the Macon 
Chamber of Commerce, has been chosen as 
the new head of the bank. C. B. Lewis, 
brother of the retiring president, and who 
has been affiliated with the institution from 
the start, centinues as cashier. 


One of the best known financial insti- 
tutions in Alabama—the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Company of Birmingham 
reports deposits of $3,564,519, a surplus of 
$200,000 and undivided profits of $95,203. 
It has a capital stock of $500,000 and total 
resources of $4,459,823, and its officers are: 
Arthur W. Smith, president; Tom O. Smith, 
vice-president, W. H. Mauly, cashier: J. M. 
Caldwel!, secretary; Benson Cain, C. D. 
Cotten and FE. W. Finch, assistant cashiers. 


The charter of the Peoples’ Bank of 
Water Valley, Miss., has been approved by 
the governor and recorded by the secretary 
of state, with a capital stock of $100,000 
authorized, to begin business when $25,000 
have been paid in. This bank bids fair to 
take rank as one of the strongest financial 
institutions of North Mississippi, there be- 
ing about one hundred stockholders inter- 
ested, which insures strength and financial 
stability. A stockholders’ meeting will be 
held at an early date for the purpose of 
electing a board of directors and other 
officers of the institution, and it is thought 
the new bank will be ready to open its 
doors for business on the first day of Sep- 
tember. 


—Some of Florida’s most prominent and 
influential business men have organized the 
Fourth National Bank of Jacksonville, 
which will open about the first of the year 
with E. D. Walter, cashier of the Bruns- 
wick National Bank, as cashier. Mr. Wal- 
ter will sever his connection with the 
Brunswick bank some time in October. 

The capital stock of the concern will be 
$400,000, with a paid in surplus of $100,000. 
At the commencement of operations the 
stock will be sold at $125 per share. 
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NEW BANK*’ TRUST CO. 
BOOKLETS 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


For Trust Companies—“Manaaine Your Property.” This 
booklet is an interesting and effective presentation of the great advantages 
of allowing a trust company to manage property even during the life of 
the owner. It develops fully the benefit to be derived from employing 
expert service and using the facilities provided by the modern trust com- 
pany organization. The booklet is attractively printed and contains 
several pages for the special advertising of the institution using it. 


For Banking by Mail—“Tue Reasonasteness or BANKING 
BY Mai,” a well written and effective booklet on the banking by mail 
proposition. It proves why it is safe, convenient and profitable to bank 
by mail. It is a splendid picce of follow up literature for institutions 
desiring to develop out-of-town accounts. 


For Safe Deposit Institutions—«Prorecrine Your 
VatvuaBLes.” Suitable for the use of Safe Deposit Companies and Banks 
or Trust Companies with Safe Deposit Departments, to advertise their 
safe deposit vaults. The booklet is an attractive one, consisting of eight 
pages and cover. It contains a strong argument for the safe deposit plan 


. of caring for valuables of all kinds. It contains ample space for a full 


description of the vault and boxes of the particular institution, and also 
for such other advertising matter as may be desired. 


For Savings Banks or Departments—“some Ways ro 
Save Money.” This 20-page booklet has proved very popular and suc- 
cessful. It has been out only a few months but more than 50,000 copies 
have been sold. Very favorable reports have been received as to the 
results obtained from its use. It is a deposit getter. It is not made up 
of theory or “hot air” on the subject of thrift, but is a composite of the 
saving experiences of hundreds of thrifty men and women. It also con- 
tains quotations from prominent men, and valuable interest tables. 


Each of these booklets is sold to only one institution in a place. 
Send for free sample copies and price schedules of any or all of these 


booklets. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 William Street - - - NEW YORK 
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Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 
Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 3998, 2 GOLD MEDALS 





LILLE 902, GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH id 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ST. Louis “ 1904, GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE S 1905, GRAND PRIZE 
LONDON “s 190s, GRAND PRIZE 





—The directors of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Meridian, Miss., an- 
nounce the resignation of J. A. Gibson, who 
has been cashier for two and a half years 
past. Mr. Gibson leaves the employ of the 
institution to engage in more _ lucrative 
lines of employment, and carries with him 
the hearty good wishes of every member of 
the board. To fill the vacancy existing in 
the office of vice-president the election of 
Dr. T. A. Barber is announced, which posi- 
tion he assumes at once. The official staff 
accordingly consists of the following: E. B. 
McRaven, president; T. A. Barber, vice- 
president; R. C. Weems, assistant cashier. 

Owing to the vacancy existing in the po- 
sition of cashier, all executive powers here- 
tofore vested in such offcial are transferred 
and made a part of the duties of the as- 
istant cashier. 


—The semi-annual statement of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
shows that its deposits are now $3,563,300, 
an increase of $525,300 since a correspond- 
ing date last year. This is not only an ex- 
cellent showing on the part of the Com- 
mercial National but is something of an in- 
dication of the general condition of the sur- 
rounding country despite unfavorable con- 
ditions in the past. 

The growth of this bank during a period 
of ten years is worthy of comment. In 
June, 1899, its deposits were $683,600, with 
surplus and profits of $76,300—capital of 
$100,000. ‘To-day deposits of $3,563,300 are 
shown, an increase of $2,879,700 with sud- 
plus and profits $358,000, having during the 


same period increased its capital from 
$100,000 to $500,000 from its earnings in 
addition to the surplus and profits of $358,- 
000 now shown. 

E. K. Smith, a prominent banker of Tex- 
arkana, has recently been added to the 
board of directors of this institution, ap- 
pointed first vice-president and is an active 
official in the conduct of its affairs. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Smith this bank has also re- 
cently had added to its list of shareholders 
some of the strongest financiers in the East. 
The addition of these gentlemen to those 
already interested in the Commercial Na- 
tional lends additional strength to the bank. 


—Twenty years ago on July 1 the Bank 
of Baton Rouge, La., commenced business. 

It started with a paid-up capital of $50,- 
000. To-day its resources amount to $1,177,- 
010. The capital (paid) is $50,000; sur- 
plus (earned), $250,000, and undivided 
profits (net) are $50,840; total resources 
are $350,840. 

During the bank’s existence it has paid 
thirty-one regular dividends and one extra, 
aggregating $100,000. 

Total earnings of the bank in twenty 
years can be summed up as follows: Sur- 
plus (earned), $250,000; undivided profits 
(net), $50,840; dividends paid, $100,000; 
total, $400,840. 

—Since the organization of the Bank of 
Baton Rouge it has stood solidly amid 
panics and other disturbing elements, and is 
stronger to-day and offers larger anc better 
facilities for doing business than ever in its 
henored and distinguished history. 


—The well-known Commercial National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, reports for June 
23, total deposits of $3,577,879; a surplus 
of $500,000; undivided profits amounting 
to $161,896; loans and discounts aggregat- 
ing $1,960,061, and resources of $4,839,775. 
Being a depositary of the United States 
Government, the Commercial National easily 
takes rank as one of the enterprising banks 
of the Lone Star state. 


—The Texas Trust Co. of Houston, for 
which a charter was issued a few weeks ago 
began business on Monday, July 12. Jesse 
H. Jones. formerly president of the Nation- 
al City Bank of Houston, the business of 
which was liquidated through the Lumber- 
man’s National Bank in April, is at the head 
of the new organization, and is understood 
to have been chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about its establishment. The company 
has a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$125,000, the stock being subscribed for at 
$125 per share. The management includes, 
besides President Jones, C. G. Pillot, N. EF. 
Meador, James A. Baker, S. F. Carter, J. S. 
Rice, J. M. Rockwell and H. L. Chapman, 
vice-presidents; Fred. J. Heyne, cashier and 
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secretary, and LL. B. Mayer, assistant cash- 
ier. ‘The new institution occupies the old 
quarters of the National City Bank at 
Texas avenue and Main street. ‘Two St. 
Louis bankers are members of the board of 
directors, namely B. F. Edwards and Tom 
Randolph, respectively president and vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. 


At the close of business June 23, the 
National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas, reported loans and discounts of $1,- 
918,989; cash and exchange, $950,306; total 
resources, $3,170,295. The capital stock is 
$300,000; surplus, $250,000, and undivided 
profits, $27,073. Deposits on the date 
named were $2,293,221. J. P. Barclay is 
president, A. L. C. Magruder cashier. 


The directors of the Central Bank & 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., have 
decided to increase the capital stock of the 
institution from $250,000 to $500,000. The 
proceeds from the sale of the new stock are 
to be used for the building of the twenty- 
story structure to be erected for the bank 
on a lot recently purchased for that pur- 
pose. 


—The latest report of the First National 
Bank, Nashville, ‘Tenn., shows a large busi- 
ness conducted on lucrative lines. It re- 
cords capital stock, $500,000; surplus and 
profits, $361,833; deposits, $4,888,451. The 
loans and discounts are $3,528,176; bonds 
and stocks, $1,142,708; cash and sight ex- 
change, $1,515,655, and total resources, $6,- 
255,569. 


—At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, First National Bank, Jackson, Tenn., 
the following officers were unanimously 
elected: 

J. W. Vanden, president, to succeed the 
late John R. McKinnie; W. A. Caldwell, 
cashier, in place of J. W. Vanden; Thos. 
I. 'Tavlor, assistant cashier, in place of W. 
A. Caldwell. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—A comparison of the last two official 
statements of the Boise City, Idaho, Na- 
tional Bank, one dated April 28, the other 
June 23, discloses some splendid gains in 
the various items, indicative of the bank’s 
growth. 


On April 28, the deposits were $1,941,- 
589; by June 23 they had increased to 
$2,426,698. In the same length of time 
there was an increase in profits from $22,- 
782 to $29,453, and an increase of resources 
from $2,439,632 to $2,944,172. 

The officers are: F. R. Coffin, president; 
Timothy Regan, vice-president; J. E. Clin- 
ton, Jr., cashier; Fred Brown, assistant 
cashier; B. W. Walker, assistant cashier. 


—W. C. MacFadden, secretary of the 
North Dakota State Bankers’ Association, 
reports 474 banks now enrolled as associa- 
tion members. This compares favorably 
with 398 members for last year. 


—Interesting programmes have been pre- 
pared for the sessions of the Montana 
Bankers’ Association convention, to be 
held at Helena, August 4 and 5. 

Geo. F. Orde, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, will deliver an 
address on “A Banker’s Moral Reputation 
as an Asset of His Bank.” 

E. I. Coman, president Exchange Nation- 
al Bank of Spokane, will speak on “The 
Basis of Credit—with Special Reference to 
the Northwest.” 


—Samuel Whitney, secretary of the new 
Utah Bankers’ Association, has made the 
following statement: 


The organization of Utah State Bankers’ 
Association took place June 16, 1909, the 
initiative in this step having been taken by 
the Salt Lake City Clearing-House Associa- 
tion. The delegates were welcomed by Gov- 
ernor William Spry, in behalf of the State; 
by Mayor Bransford, in behalf of the city; 
and by W. S. McCornick, in behalf of the 
Clearing-House Association. 

An informal discussion of subjects was 
taken up and permanent officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, L. S. Hills, president Deseret National 
Bank, Salt Lake City; vice-president, A. R. 
Heywood, president Commercial National 
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Bank, Ogden, Utah; second vice-president, 
W. H. Brereton, president State: Bank of 
Provo, Provo, Utah; secretary and treasurer, 
S. A. Whitney, cashier McCornick & Com- 
pany, Salt Lake. 

The first meeting was a more or less infor- 
mal affair, but it is proposed to meet annu- 
ally, when different members will be as- 
signed subjects of importance to the banking 
and commercial interests of the State. 


\ charter was granted recently for the 
third bank at Newman Grove, Neb., with 
a capital stock of $15,000, to be known 
as the Shell Creek Valley State Bank. The 
incorporators are Thomas O’Shea, John J. 
O’Shea, Mollie O’Shea, and Mark O’Shea. 
Thomas O’Shea is the president of the 
Farmers’ National Bank of Madison, Neb. 
Recently the First National Bank of 
Newman Grove changed hands, Senator C. 
H. Randall selling his stock, which was a 
controlling interest, to E. H. Gerhart. 


The banking house of J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons has consolidated with the United 
States National Bank of Omaha, Neb. A. 
D. Brandeis, president’ of J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons, bankers, becomes a director in the 
United States National. 

Out of the consolidation will develop a 
savings department of the United States 
National. The commercial accounts will be 
merged into the general business of the na- 
tional bank. 


The Prudential State Savings Bank of 
Topeka, Kansas, has changed its name_ to 
the Prudential State Bank, the new title 
having been adopted July 1. The institu- 
tion has also increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $50,000. The bank, which has 
heretofore confined itself to a savings busi- 
ness, will in future also conduct a com- 
mercial banking business, and has made 
application to operate under the Kansas 
deposit-guaranty law. S. E. Cobb has be- 
come cashier of the institution, succeeding 
George P. Stitt, who resigns, in order to 
give his sole attention to his duties as sec- 
retary of the Prudential Trust Company of 
Topeka. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
—The Tri-State convention, embodying 
the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, was held in the city of Seattle, June 


24, 25 and 26, and was largely attended by 
bankers from these various states. This 
meeting was an innovation, embodying as it 
did several states in contiguous territory 
whose interests are identical, and will no 
doubt in the future be emulated by other 
states in the Union. Three sessions were 
held jointly, at which general business was 
transacted, with addresses of welcome made 
by the Hon. M. E. Hay, Governor of 
Washington; Hon. J. F. Miller, Mayor of 
Seattle, and M. A. Arnold, on behalf of 
the Associated Banks of Seattle. Responses 
to the addresses of weleome were made by 
W. L. Adams, president Washington Bank- 
ers’ Association; Monte B. Gwinn, presi- 
dent Oregon Bankers’ Association; F. F. 
Johnson, president Idaho Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Addresses were made as follows: 


J. F. Allen, of J. F. Allen & Company, 
bankers, New York city, “The Pacific 
Northwest from the Eastern Standpoint.” 

Fred. E. Farnsworth, secretary Americ2n 
Bankers’ Association, “The Work of the 
American Bankers’ Association.” 

Col. Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
president American Bankers’ Association, 
“Our Country from a Banker’s Viewpoint.” 

Geo. EF. Allen, New York city, education- 
al director American Institute of Banking, 
“Banker Making.” 

The various states held separate sessions 
to transact business pertaining directly to 
their own states. 

The round of entertainment, which was 
prepared by the Seattle bankers, could not 
be excelled in any city, and the hospitality 
extended was spontaneous and genuine. The 
entertainment included a reception and ball, 
a reception to the ladies, a theater party 
and an afternoon and evening at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition grounds, 
with banquets at the Washington and New 
York state buildings. Those who were so 
fortunate as to attend this Tri-State con- 
vention from the East were overwhelmed 
with the greatness of this Western country, 
its wonderful resources and the indomitable 
energy and enterprise displayed by the city 
of Seattle. The exposition was also a sur- 
prise, complete in every detail and in the 
assembling of the buildings, the beauty of 
the architecture and the artistic arrange- 
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You Need This, Bank Directors! 
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examiners to each individual director of the national banks 
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the directors to the executive conduct of the bank; the extent of 
their knowledge of the paper held by the bank; the degree of latitude 
conceded by them to bank officers in overstepping the provisions of 
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ment of the grounds, has never been ex- 
celled in this country. 


—The Traders’ National of Spokane, 
Wash., makes the following gratifying re- 
port at the close of business June 23: Loans 
and discounts, $3,944,905.49; bonds and 
warrants, $557,950.12; cash and due from 
banks, $1,861,697.66; total resources, $6,588,- 
480.02. The capital is $600,000, surplus and 
profits, $549,949.07; deposits, $5,038,530.95. 


—Recent reports indicate that the new 
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building the Old National Bank will erect 
at Spokane will be not only a model bank- 
ing house but an architectural ornament to 
the city. It will be fourteen stories high, 
and will be built of glazed tile, with a 
ground floor 100x142 feet, which will be 
fitted up in the most complete manner for 
the bank and above this office accommoda- 
tions. Work is to commence on its erec- 
tion on August I. 

Just at present the Old National is en- 
joying an extensive and desirable share of 
the banking business of Spokane. In its 
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recent report, deposits were given as $7,- 
446,172, and resources as $9,659,495. 


—-Steps have been taken for the forma- 
tion of a national bank to take the place 
of the Palouse State Bank which recently 
failed at Palouse, Wash. R. P. Ward of 
Waseca, Minn., and George C. Jewett of 
Colman, N. D., are said to be at the head 
of the new institution. Mr. Ward was 
president of the First National of Waseca, 
and vice-president of the North America 
Lumber & Supply Co. Mr. Jean was until 
recently vice-president of the First Inter- 
national Bank of Colman, N. D., and prior 
to that was cashier of the First National 
of Kensal, N. D. Mr. Jean will have the 
active management of the new bank. It 
will be organized with a capital of $50,000, 
under the name of the National Bank of 
Palouse. 


—A new state-bank has been organized 
in David City, Neb., to be known as the 
Butler County State Bank. The capital is 
$35,000, which is fully paid up. The offi- 
cers elected are: A. J. Evans, president; 
Joseph Shramek, vice-president; Geo. A. 
Price, cashier; W. M. Evans, assistant cash- 
ier. These officers together with the follow- 
ing constitute the board of directors: T. J. 
Hinds, Peter Mysenburg, J. B. Hookstra 
and Victor Wilson of Stromsburg. The 
president of the bank is Judge Arthur J. 
Evans. There are fifty-five stockholders, 
composed mostly of prominent farmers of 
Butler county. The new bank will com- 
mence business about August 1. 


—William Macferran, heretofore cashier of 
the State Savings Bank of Topeka, Kan., was 
elected president of the institution on July 
8, to succeed A. A. Godard, resigned. The 
bank, which has been in operation since 
1898, increased its capital on July 1 from 
$25,000 to $100,000. 


—The Oklahoma Banking and _ Trust 
Company, with a capital of $500,000, to be 
domiciled in Oklahoma City, has been 
granted a state charter. The new bank will 
be the largest in the state and will bring 
to Oklahoma considerable new capital. 

J. O. Moore, a prominent corporation 
attorney of St. Louis and connected with 
the National Bank of Commerce of that 
city, is one of the promoters and directors 
of that institution. About $125,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the capital stock, has 
been taken by Oklahoma City business men. 
This bank will be the seventeenth banking 
house in Oklahoma City, and its promoters 
say that its success is assured. 

Temporary quarters have been secured 
in the Campbell Building, but it is under- 
stood that a site will be selected and a 
home will be erected for the new bank. 
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Following is the list of directors: Joseph 
O. Moore, St. Louis, chairman; E. E. 
Witter, St. Louis; L. Hawkins, Little Rock, 
Ark.; F. Morse, Tahlequah; R. L. Putnam, 
H. H. Smock, V. D. Houston, W. L. Nor- 
ton and Jasper Sipes, Oklahoma City. 


—W. C. Terry succeeds A. F. Bailey as 
cashier of the Farmers’ State Bank of Tex- 
homa, Okla. 


—On June 23, the American National 
Bank of San Francisco rendered a most ex- 
cellent and well-balanced report of its con- 


dition. Cash and exchange is given at 
$2,265,621; loans and discounts, $3,460,- 


272: total resources, $7,981,964. The bank’s 
capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $536,777; deposits, $5,312,- 
667. 


AUSTRALIA. 


—According to the one hundred and sev- 
enteenth report of the Bank of New South 
Wales, held at the chief banking house, 
Sydney, Australia, on May 25, 1909, the in- 
stitution now has 240 branches in active 
operation. Net profits of £186,426 are re- 
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ported for the half-year, to which is to be 
added £36,916 from last half-year, giving 
for distribution £223,342. £125,000 of this 
sum was set asiae for a dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


ILLINOIS. 


Greenup—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, July 6. 


KANSAS. 


Kingman—Farmers’ National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, June 30. 
Longton—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion; July 1, 
MICHIGAN, 


Ironwood—First National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, June 21. 


NEBRASKA. 


Anoka—Anoka National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, July 1. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Olustee—First National Bank; in liquidation, 
June 20. 

Kingston—First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, June 22. 

Pond Creek—National Bank of Pond Creek; 
in liquidation, May 7. 

Lexington—Farmers’ National Bank; in 
lL.quidation, June 16, 


TEXAS. 


Hubbard—Farmers’ National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, June 24. 

Savoy—First National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, June 30, 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan Falls — Dairymen’s National 
) 


Bank: in hands of receiver, June 25. 


TYPED CHECKS DISCARDED. 


N response to continued complaints from 
bankers and Sub-Treasuries regarding 
typewritten checks, Secretary of the 

Treasury MacVeagh has issued the follow- 
ing circular: 


It is reported to the Department that 
there is a unanimous sentiment among the 
leading banks in the large cities, and in 
Sub-Treasury offices, against the use of the 
ordinary typewriter by United States dis- 
bursing officers in filling up checks; that 
experiments have proved that alterations 
may be easily and successfully made in 
such checks. As Assistant Treasurers and 
national bank depositaries are responsible 
for the proper payment of disbursing of- 
ficers’ checks, it is deemed proper to defer 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 





to their judgment as to the manner in 
which the checks are prepared. 

Department Circular No, 18, dated April 
12. 1909, authorizing the use of a_ rubber 
stamp or typewriter to fill up checks is, 
therefore, hereby modified so as to require 
that the amounts of the checks and the 
names of the payees be filled in either with 
pen and ink or with the needle-point type- 
writer, which perforates the paper. The 
use of the ordinary typewriter for the pur- 
pose is hereby prohibited. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


URING the month of June, 1909, 
thirty-nine applications to organize 
national banks were received. Of the 

applications pending, thirty-five were ap- 
proved and three rejected. In the same 
month fourty-four banks, with total capital 
of $2,779,000, were authorized to begin busi- 
ness, of which number twenty-three, with 
capital of $610,000, had individual capital 
of less than $50,000, and twenty-one, with 
capital of $2,160,000, individual capital of 
$50,000 or over. The total number of na- 
tional banks organized is 9,466, of which 
2,511 have discontinued business, leaving in 
existence 6,955 banks with authorized cap- 
ital of $947,726,755, and circulation out- 
standing secured by bonds, $659,673,408. 
The total amount of national bank circula- 
tion outstanding is $689,920,074, of which 
$30,216,666 is covered by lawful money of a 
like amount deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States on account of liquidat- 
ing and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which have reduced their circula- 
tion. 


RICH GOLD FIND IN CANADA. 


HE most remarkable gold discovery 
since the Klondike finds has just been 
made at Lac La Ronge, 200 miles 

north of Prince Albert in the great hinter- 
land of the province of Saskatchewan. 

H. C. Hamelin and B. L. Clemons, of 
Prince Albert, having evidence of a rich 
gold area in northern Saskatchewan, out- 
fitted last year three parties of prospect- 
ors. The finds were encouraging but not 
sensational. This year two more parties 
were sent out, and the finds which have 
been made of an eight-inch vein of free 
milling gold quartz has created a profound 
sensation. 

Deputy H. C. Hamelin has a specimen 
from the vein quartz declared to be the 
richest and best defined specimen he has 
seen. The assays so far made from former 
finds have shown $51 to $78 and $61 to 
$64 to the ton, respectively, but the latest 
sample is declared to carry from $20,000 to 
$30,000 to the ton. The finds have been 
made within forty miles of each other. 
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HE Executive Committee of the Chicago Clearing House, 
designated by that body as the Executive Committee and 


Chairmen of the several committees on entertainment of the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 


American Bankers’ Association, Chicago, September 13-16, 1909: 


George M. Reynolds, President, Continental National Bank, Chairman. 
John Jay Abbott, Vice-Pres., American Trust & Savings Bank. 
August Blum, Vice-Pres., First National Bank. 

Charies G. Dawes, President, Central Trust Company. 

W. T. Fenton, Vice-Pres., National Bank of the Republic. 

S. R. Flynn, President, Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 

David RK. Forgan, President, National City Bank. 

B. C. Sammons, Asst. Cash., Corn Exchange Netional Bank. 

Joseph T. Talbert, Vice-Pres., Commercial National Bank. 





EXECUTIVE ENTERTAINING COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO 
A. B. A. CONVENTION. 


Joseph T. Talbert W. T. Fenton 
John Jay Abbott David R. Forgan 
George M. Reynolds, Chairman 
Charles G. Dawes August Blum 
Ss. R. Flynn B. C. Sammons 





